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Ceylon— cont. 
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tries. See “Exchange value of the rupee: 
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( Courtney ) 12,994-7. 
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Closing of Indian Mints — cont. 
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11,044-5, 11,117, 11,133, 11,165-71, 11,177, 11,223-9; 

(. Bois ) 11,287; (Barclay) 11,537, 11.540; (Farcer) 
12,201-8, 12,221, 12,244, 12,257-75, 12,288 ; (Darwin \ 
12,569-76 ; ( Aldenham) 12,778-80, 12,909 ; (Macleod) • 
12,938; (Courtney) 12,992-3, 13,034-7, 13,081-2, 

13,099,13,101-5. 

„ ,, „ proposed guarantee of . 

British Government, (Hely Hutchinson) 5191, 5231-2, 
5255 ; (Farrer) 12,237-9, 12,250-6; (Aldenham) 12,780. 
Copper currency, use of, in India, (Mackenzie) 10,379, 
10,401-2. 

Cotton : 

Competition between America and India, (Balli) 
6123 ; (Cheetham) 8915, 8928-9 ; ( Cruichshanh) 
9400,9672-8. . _ ! 

„ ,, China and India, ( Maehay ) 

327-41; ( O’Conor ) 1118-24, 1148-9; (Cheetham) 
8738-44, 8916-26,8979-80; ( Cruichshanh ) 9597. 
9642-6 ; ( Bustomjee ) 9,736; (Macdonald) 12,334- 
60, 12,465-73, 12,485-7, 12,493-514. _ 

„ ,, Japan and India, ( O’Conor ) 

1150-4; (Cheetham) 8,915-21; (Bustomjee) 9736; 
(Macdonald) 12,357-60. 

„ Manchester and India, i 
(Cheetham) 8927-30; (Graham) 9134-5. 

Exports of, ( Maehay ) 258, 316, 343-50; (O’ Conor) 
867-71,875, 1152-4,1405-6; (Cheetham) 8916-8; 
(Graham) 9094-103. 

Import duties on, (Adam) 7894. 

Imports of. See “ Manchester Goods.” 

Mills in Bombay, Calcutta, and Oawnpore, ( Maehay) 
320; (O’Conor) 1155; (Cheetham) 8768-71, 8927, 
8973-7; (Bustomjee) 9768; (Dm!#) 10,707. j 
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Council Bills : 

Amount, {O'Conor) 841; {Finlay) 2996-3003; 
[Waterjield) 4343. 

Method of sale, (O'Conor) 842 ; (Lindsay), illQ-BO, 
4257-61; (Waterjield) ^4308-53; (Vincent) 5511-5 : 
(Coke) 8037 ; ( Graham ) 9094. 

11 elation to balancqof trade. See “Balance of Trade.” 

Relation to export trade. See “ Exports thom 
India.” 

Sale of, in busy and slack seasons, (Watertield) 
4345-9; (Vincent) 5534-8. 

818 7g UUder g ° ld standard, ( Finlay ) 3122-7, 

„ under Lindsay scheme. See “ Lindsav, 
(Mr. A. M.).” J 

Suspension of sale in 1893, (Mackay) 54-6, 657-60; 
(O’Conor) 1246-7, 1254-5, 1265-8, 1319-23 ; 
(Finlay) 2569-70, 2581-91 ; ( Lindsay ) 3774-5, 
3787, 3946, 3951, 4122-4, 4129; ( Watertield) 
4332-8, 4354-5; (Probyn) 6837-9, 6908-16; 
(Barclay) 11,550-8. 

Credit instruments, use of, in India, (Barclay) 11,700-5. 
Credit of India, (Balli) 5962-7, 6405-16; ( Rothschild) 
7614; (Giffen) 10,335-9. 

Currency, advantages of an automatic system, free from 
Government control, (Vincent) 5473 ; (Balli) 6197-202, 
6309; (Raphael) 6433-9; (Rothschild) 7614, 7723, 

( Northbrook I 8417, 8541-2; ( Graham) 9037; ( Giffen) 
10,049, 10,323-7; ( Macdonald ) 12,422-3; [Aldenham) 
12,732, 12,822-6, 12,924. See also “ Exchange 
Standard ” and “ Identity between standard of value 
and circulating medium.” 

„ gold. See “Gold.” 

„ of India, alleged contraction of, since 1893, 
(Mackay) 734-5; (O’Conor) 994, 1107, 1171, 1175, 
1192, 1353-61. 1476, 1584-5; (Arthur) 1675, 1868-71; 
(Harrison) 2457-65; ( Finlay ) 2631-2,2637-40,2760-95, 
2831-5; ( Lindsay ) 3322-31; (Ralli) 5923; ( Graham) 
9197-9, 9243-7. 

,, alleged redundancy of. See “Re- 
dundancy.” 

., „ alleged scarcity of, (Mackay), 702, 

707, 712 , 748-9, 754, 777 ; (O'Conor) 1367 ; ( Lindsay ) 
4097-9, 4161; MacDonnell 5844-57, 5896-7, 5899 ; 
(Ralli) 5924-32, 6053-8, 6073-86, 6220-56; (Steel) 
7070; (Mackenzie) 10,377-85, 10,396,10,400, 10,497. 

„ ,, contraction of, effect on balance of 

trade, ( Lindsay ) 3829-34, 3860-3, 3905, 3907, 3931-3 
3938; (Ralli) 6371-6. 

>> >> it exchange, 

(Finlay) 2696-706, 2825, 3200-1; (Lindsay) 3964 
( Northbrook ) 8473-4; (Courtney) 12,996-7, 13,054-60. 

a >> »» i) ») money 

market, (Lindsay) 3840-8, 3961; (Giffen) 10,089. 

>» >> »» if a prices, 

(Harrison) 2457-8, 2465 ; (Finlay) 2749-53 ; (Lindsay) 
3906-8, 3961; (Ralli) 6387-90 ; ( Giffen ) 10,118-22, 

,, ,, gold. See “ Gold Currency.” 

,, ,, increase of, since closing of mints, 

(Mackay) 648-55; (Finlay) 2767. 

„ „ notes (O'Conor) 1354; (Northbrook) 

8493-6. See also “ Notes ” and “ Paper Money.” 

„ rupee, volume of. See “ Rupee Currency.” 

„ volume of, relation to prices. See “ Prices.” 

Customs duties. See “ Import Duties.” 

Darwin (Major L.), scheme for establishing a gold 
standard in India, (Darwin) 12,597-719. 

Death duties, (Graham) 9054, 9123-6; (Mackenzie) 
10,430-1. 

Debt of India, effect of rise or fall in exchange on real 
burden of, (Mackay) 227-8; (Ralli) 5997-9; (Giffen) 
10,050-60; ( Dutt ) 10,699-702, 10,706; ( Lubbock) 
11,081-3. See also “ Closing of Indian Mints,” and 
“ Gold Standard for India.” 

,. ,, growth of, (Waterjield) 4393, 4420 ; (Dutt) 

10,716-27. 

,, „ paid in produce, (Mackay) 223-8; 

(Arthur) 2006-21; ( Finlay ) 2819-24; ( Lindsay ) 

3837-8; (Ralli) 6330-2; (Giffen) 10,050-60. 

,, ,, relation to question of establishing gold 

standard, ( Montagu ) 6655 ; ( Northbrook) 8475 ; ( Giffen) 
10,113, 10,239, 10,244-6; (Aldenham) 12,821. 

Demonetisation of silver by Germany, ( Mackay ) 7, 17. 

Deposits in Indian Banks, (Lindsay) 3483-4, 3613-6. 

Depreciating standard, effect of, ( Arthur ) 1721-30, 
1845-51; ( Montagu) 6688. 

Depreciation of silver. See “ Silver, fluctuations in 
price of, between 1873 and 1893.” 

Discontent alleged to have been called fqrth by closing- 
of mints, ( Mackay ) 156, 263-4; ( O'Conor) 1397, 

( Arthur ) 2333 ; ( Galloway) 9909; (Bat-clay) 11,598, 
11,605-10,11,660-3,11,666; (O’Conor) 12,015-7,12,041. 


Discount, causes affecting, (Marshall) 11,769, 11,802, 
11,807-13. 

„ rate in India. See “ Bank rate.” 

„ ,, relation to rate of exchange. See 

“ Exchange Yalue of the Rupee : Relation to rate 
of discount.” 

Divergence between exchange value and intrinsic value 
of rupee. See “ Exchange Value of the Rupee : 
Divergence from intrinsic value.” . 

Ecomony in management of Indian finances, desirability 
of, ( Northbrook ) 8449, 8546-8; (Ruetomjee) 9733; 
(Farrer) 12,209. See also “ Expenditure op India: 
Possibility of reduction.” 

Egxpt : 

Busy ueason. See “ Busy season in Egypt.” 
Currency, (Vincent) 5376-99, 5416-21, 5576, 5579 
-84, 5587, 5613-4, 5694-9. 

Import and export of gold, (Vincent) 5392, 5404, 
5415, 5597, 5599, 5008, 5645 ; (Rothschild) 7613. 
Indebtedness, ( Vincent ) 5404-8, 5410, 5412-5, 
5427, 5432, 5595, 5598, 5641, 5643. 

Population, (Vincent) 5617, 5649. 

Rate of discount, (Vincent) 5400-1, 

,, interest, (Vincent) 5402-3. 

Supply of capital, ( Vincent ) 5585-6, 5700. 

Trade, ( Vincent ) 5409,5422-6, 5433-5, 5642, 5644, 
5650-4. 

Wages, ( Vincent ) 5655-7. 

Elasticity of cnrrency, need of, in India, ( Marshall) 
11,774-7,11,852 ; (Darwin) 12,551-5, 12,567. 

,, of Indian trade, (Marshall) 11,793; ( O'Conor) 
12,139. 

England, adoption of gold standard in, ( Seymour ) 
11,340-9; 11,449-62. 

,, circulation of gold, silver, and bronze, 

( Giffen ) 10,095-8; (Seymour) 11,383-410, 11,469-75; 
(Macdonald) 12,428-32, 12,445-6. 

„ illicit coinage in. See '‘Illicit coinage.” 

„ issue of Bilver coins, (Seymour) 11,350-80, 
11,436-48, 11,480-3,11,498-504; (Farrer) 12,181-8; 
(Aldenham) 12,794-8. 

Exchange banks, (Arthur) 18H-5,1958-62; (Graham) 
9107,9136-7; (Macdonald) 12,450. 

Exchange between India and China, variations in the 
rate, (Oheetham) 8769, 8912-4; ( Rustomjee ) 9736, 
9750; (O’ Conor) 12,134-8. 

Exchange, charge for. Sec “ Government of India.” 

,, standard, advantages and disadvantages of, 
(Lubbock) 11,049,11,130, 11,144, 11,172. 

,, „ definition of, (Lubbock) 11,048. 

Exchange value of the bupee: 

(A.) Causes by which it is determined, (Marshall) 
11,788-90, 11,824. 

(B.) Divergence from intrinsic vai ue,(Mackay) 75-90, 
93-9, 233-4, 237-8, 335-7; (O’Conor) 923-7, 1029 
-32: ( Finlay ) 2504-9. 

,, ,, „ effect on com¬ 

petition with silver-using countries, (Mackay) 
237-8; {Christie ) 4465, 4565, 4571, 4615-9, 
4759-60, 4799-800; (Ralli) 5990; (Coke) 
8141; ( Northbrook) 8570; (Oheetham) 87S8--46, 
8843-51; (Rustomjee) 9736; (Giffen) 10,290; 
(Barclay) 11,686; (Duncan) 11,887-8,11,893- 
906, 11,95& ; ( Farrer ) 12,194; (Aldenham) 
12,732; ( Courtney ) 13,095. 

„ „ „ „ Indian 

trade generally, (O’Conor) 839-40. 

„ „ trade 

with silver-nsing countries, ( O'Conor ) 821, 
855, 857 ; ( Cheetham) 8768-9; ( Rustomjee) 
9736; (O’Oonor) 12,056-7. 

(C.) Effect of fixed maximum under present condi¬ 
tions, (Vincent) 5475; (Coke) 8057-76; (Cameron) 
8262-70, 8333-4 ; (Rustomjee) 9829- 31. 

(D.) Effect of instability, (Oox) 4972-4, 5046-50, 
5130-44. 5169-74; ( Vincent) 5634, 5713; (Ralli) 
6110; (Raphael) 6530; (Adam) 7805, 7904; 
(Galloway) 9881, 9993; ( Giffen ) 10,370-1; (Mac¬ 
kenzie) 10,459-61; ( Lubbock ) 11,050, 11,071—2 ; 
(Farrer) 12,166. See also “Capital: Effect of 
stable exchange in attracting,” and “ Stability 
of Exchange.” 

(E.l Effect of a rise or fall:— . 

(L) Classes affected, ( O’Conor ) 1388-95,1586-95; 
(Finlay) 2971-2, 2984^94, 3220-4 ; (Ralli) 5916, 
5938-51, 6087-98, 6278-89; ( Montagu ) 6687, 
6689-91; (Steel) 7110-24; (Adam) 7806-7, 7832: 

( Northbrook ) 8568, 8571-4; (Graham) 9310-4; 
(Giffen) 10,050-60 .,( Marshall ) 11,849-51; (Dun- 
cun) 11,949; ( Darwin ) 12,539-40; (Aldenham), 
12,919. 

A 4 
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Exchange value oe the rupee— coni. 

(E.) Effect of a rise or fall— emit. 

(2.) Effect on cost of production, ( O'Conor) 942 
-57, 1097-8 ; (Arthur) 1713-7, 1831-5, 1990-1, 
2068-77 ; ( Christie ) 4452-61; 4610, 4750-2, 
4820-50; (Haiti) 5989, 6037-8, 6137-9; 

(Acworth) 7401, 7433 ; (Coke) 8105 ; (Galloway) 
9885. 

(3.) ,, export trade, ( Machay ) 153-5, 239, 

246; ( O'Conor ) 1243-6, 1250, 1283-7, 1324; 
(Arthur) 2324-5; (Lindsay) 3332—4; ( Ralli ) 
5916, 5935, 6037-8, 6154-64, 6299-301, 6338; 
(Montagu) 6688—90; (Steel) 7339, 7341—3; 
(Rothschild) 7706-7; (Adam) 7769, 7905, 7936- 
46; (Coke) 8020-1; (Northbrook) 8396; ( Cheet- 
ham) 8733-5, 8905-11; ( Graham ) 9084, 9150-8, 
9190-3; (Cruickshank) 9386, 9397, 9509-22, 
9533-4, 9620-6; (Galloway) 9885-7; (Giffen) 
10,289; '(Marshall) 11,792, 11,834-43; (Dun- 
ca,n) 11,940-3; (O’Coaor) 12,120-3; (Farrer) 
12,194,12,197-8. 

(4.) „ financial position of Government 

of India, ( Mackay ) 784—7; (Arthur) 1806-7; 
(Finlay) 2515-25, 2933-4; (Lindsay) 3919-20, 
4149-51; ( Water field) 4396-418; ( Raphael ) 
644.2-3; (Steel) 7251-3; (Cheetham) 8324-35: 
(Graham) 9042-5, 9178-81,9187-8 ; (Rustomjee) 
9753-5; (Giffen) 10,050-60, 10,080, 10,167-72, 
10,174-7; (Dutt) 10,643,10,647,10,653,10, 667- 
8; (Lubbock) 11,072, 11,075-6; (Marshall) 
11,786; (O’Conor) 12,077-96. 

(5.) „ import trade, (O’Conor) 1247-9, 

1252-5,1283-7,1324; (Lindsay) 3332-4; (Ralli) 
5916, 6338; (Adam) 7807, 7864-7, 7936-46 ; 
(. Graham ) 9194; (Cruickshank) 9400-4, 9633, 
9698-718 ; (Galloway) 9888; (Duncan) 11,980-92. 
(6.) „ money-market. See “Stringency 

in India since closing of Mints.” 

(7.) „ prices, ( Mackay ) 130-1, 137, 139, 

143-50; (O’Conor) 848-50, 1038-40, 1304-6, 
1391-5; ( Arthur) 2326-9, 2331; (Lindsay) 4296- 
7; (Cox) 5085-7, 5090, 5147-9; (Ralli) 5938, 
5947, 6169-73, 6257-84 ; (Steel) 7097, 7099-101, 
7349 ; ( Acworth ) 7605-9 ; (Adam) 7806, 7833-5, 
7911-6, 7996; (Coke) 8021, 8043, 8122-5; 
(Cheetham) 8734-5, 8839-42 ; (Graham) 9037, 
9053, 9058, 9160-73, 9237-42, 9321-4; (Cruick¬ 
shank) 9390, 9553, 9627-8 ; (Galloway) 9890-2 ; 
(Giffen) 10,286-7; (Dutt) 10,643-8; (Marshall) 
11,788-90, 11,824; (Farrer) 12,197-8. 

(8.) ,, profits, (Christie) 4461; (Cox) 5111 

-4; (Ralli) 5916; (Dutt) 10,646 ; (Lubbock) 
11,152; (Duncan) 11,877. 

(9.) ,, spread of cultivation; (Ralli) 6162- 

3, 6391-404; (Cheetham) 8734-5; ( Graham ) 
9192-3 ; ( Cruickshank ) 9554, 9630 ; ( Giffen ) 
10,288. 

(10.) ,, taxation. See “ Taxation.” 

(11.) Limit of alleged benefit from fall in ex¬ 
change, (Cheetham) 8736-7 ; ( Graham ) 9065-7; 
(Cruickshank) 9390, 9551; (Bois), 11,240. 

(F.) Effect of maintenance at rate of Is. Ad., (Mac¬ 
kay) 235; (Arthur) 1983; (MacDonnell) 5823, 
5829 ; (Ralli) 6026-44; (Acworth) 7564-7; (Mac¬ 
kenzie) 10,477-83 ; ( Duncan ) 11,922. 

(G.) Fall from 1873, (Mackay) 7-22; (Montagu) 
6622-5. 

,, ,, effect on volume of trade 

( O'Conor ) 806-22. 

(H.) Question of possibility of maintaining rate of 
Is. Ad. under present conditions, (O'Conor) 993 ; 
(Arthur) 1872-82; (Probyn) 6969-75 ; (Steel) 7079; 
(Adam)79 26-7; (Courtney) 13,003,13,012,13,030-1. 

(I.) Rate that would be reached if mints were 
re-opened, (Steel) 7155; (Cameron) 8390-3; 
(Northbrook) 8401-3; (Cheetham) 8692, 8790; 
(Rustomjee) 9734; (Bois) 11,274; ( Aldenham ) 
12,834-6; (Macleod) 12,932. 

(J.) Relation to balance of trade, ( Arthur ) 2012-37, 
2242-51 ; (Finlay) 2664-80, 2707-8, 3045-53, 3128 
-9; (Lindsay) 3824-9; ( Vincent ) 6687-9; (Ralli) 
6339-52, 6417-8 ; (Steel) 7323-7 ; (Adam) 7830-1; 
(Cruickshank) 9386; (Marshall) 11,815—18. 

(K.)j ,, ,, pi'ice of silver, ( Probyn ) 7053-5; 

(Steel) 7155-61, 7241. 

(L.) ,, rate of discount, (Lindsay) 3502-11; 

(Raphael) 6584-5 ; (Steel) 7242; (Rothschild) 7730 ; 
(Cameron) 8271—3, 8336; ( Rustomjee ) 9743; 

(Marshall) 11,807-13. 

(M.) * „ volume of currency, ( Finlay ) 2788 

-30 ; ( Lindsay) 3465 ; ( Probyn ) 6979-81. 


Exchange Value op the eupee— cant. 

(N.) Rise from 1894-5 to 1897-8, (O’Conor) 989-92, 
(0.) Since closiug of mints, affected by exceptional 
causes, ( Mackay) 100-5, 245, 600-34; (O’Conor) 
830-1, 989-94,999-1025; (Arthur) 1883-5; (Fin¬ 
lay) 2573-636, 2796-813, 2836-46, 2869; (Ralli) 
5957-60 ; (Adam) 7028-.9; ( Northbrook ) 8458-64. 
(P.) Since closing of the mints, has fluctuated, 
(Giffen) 10,082-9. 

(Q.) Under gold standard:— 

(1.) Limit of Is. 6d. recommended by Government 
of India in 1892, (Mackay) 34-7, 562-5; (Fin¬ 
lay) 2547-8. 

(2.) No permanent rate has been chosen, (Mackay) 
567-70; ( Arthur ) 1948-57; ( Finlay ) 2554-63; 
(Cose) 5058-9; (Vincent) 5541 ; (Probyn) 7033-7; 

( Giffen ) 10,153-5. 

(3.) Rate that should be adopted, (Mackay) 138 ; 

( Arthur ) 1797-803, 2238-41, 2252-74; ( Finlay) 
3038-60,3130-79; ( Lindsay ) 3405-21, 3719-27, 
3812-9, 3923-4, 4062, 4269-70; (Cox) 5118; 

( Vincent) 5509-10, 5539-40, 5692-3; (Ralli) 
6353-7; ( Raphael ) 6466, 6484-5, 6526-8, 6600; 

( Montagu ) 6685; (Probyn) 6866-71, 6880-98, 
7000, 7033-8 ; (Rothschild) 7614; (Coke) 8017-9, 
8150-61; (Cameron) 8192, 8226-8, 8262-9; 
(Northbrook) 8437, ' 8457-66, 8509-17 8543 ; 

(Graham) 9262-8; ( Cruickshank ) 9387-91, 

9422-5; ( Rustomjee ) 9729, 9738, 9746-50; 

(Giffen) 10,276-7;'( Mackenzie ) 10,569-71,10,574 ; 
(Bois) 11,287; (Marshall) 11,787; (Duncan) 
11,880-7,11,928-30; 12,006-7 ; (Farrer) 12,192, 
12,289-91,12,309,12,314-27; ( Darwin ) 12,537- 
9, 12,588 ; (Macleod) 12,941-3. 

Excise duties, possibility of increase, ( O’Conor ) 1432-5 ; 

(Northbrook) 8415 ; ( Mackenzie ) 10,428; (Dutt) 10,658. 
Expenditure op India : 

Distribution of charges between Indian and 
Imperial Governments, (Giffen) 10,082, 10,187-91. 
Possibility of reduction, (Mackenzie) 10,446-58, 
10,607-9; (Dutt) 10,710-3, 10,744-6, 10,769-70, 
10,983-11,004. 

Export duties, (Ralli) 6010-1, 6129-35; (Steel) 7213; 
(Northbrook) 8413 ; ( Graham) 9051, 9118-9 ; (Cruick¬ 
shank) 9399 ; (Bois) 11,243-54, 11,260. 

Exports prom India: 

Effect on trade of closing of mints, ( Mackay ) 183, 
189; (Coke) 8005-6; (Northbrook) 8396. 

,, ,, divergence between exchange 

value and intrinsic value of rupee. See “ Ex¬ 
change.” 

,, ,, maintenance of rupee at Is. 4 d. 

See “ Exchange,,’’ 

,, „ / rise or fall in exchange. See 

“ Exchange.” 

Increase from 1873 to 1893, ( Raphael ) 6440. 
Relation of trade to sale of Council Bills, ( O'Conor ) 
1070-7, 1221-5, 1263, 1292, 1301, 1329-31; (Cox) 
5089; (Adam) 7885-6, 7906-10, 7958-65. 
Statistics. ( O’Conor ) 958-69, 1468-72, 12,043, 

12,047-8, 12,101-14. 

See also “Cotton,” “Jute,” “Rice,” “Tea,” 
“ Wheat.” 

Failure of native firms since 1893, (MacDonnell) 5759-64, 
5893-5, 5898-9. 

Famine fund, remittances to India, ( O’Gonor) 1025. 
Famine in India in 1896 and 1897, effect on exchange, 
money-market, and trade, (Mackay) 190-205, 232, 
241, 371, 619-20, 773, 796; (O’Conor) 835, 989,1251, 
1358-9; (Arthur) 1883, '2049-53; (Finlay) 2604-7, 
2848-56; (Lindsay) 32,97, 3302; ( MacDonnell ) 5752, 
5901-3 ; ( Northbrook ) 8396, 8512. 

Farrukhabad rupees, coinage of, (O’Ccnor) 1398-401; 

(Lindsay) 3865-8, 3909-12; ( Rustomjee ) 9819-22. 
Financial position of India (O’Conor) 1479; (Finlay) 
3247-51; ( Giffen ) 10,030-2, 10,167-72, 10,174-7, 
10,183-91, 10,335-7, 10,343. See also “Exchange 
value of the rupee,” “Poverty of India, alleged,” 
and “ Taxation.” 

Fluctuations of exchange. See “Capital,” “ Exchange 
value of the rupee,” “ Effect of instability,” and 
“ Stability.” 

Food-crops, production of, in India, ( Mackenzie ) 10,490, 
10,556, 10,581-3, 10,622-3. 

Food grains, price of, in India. See “Prices.” 
Foreign countries, return of rupees from, ( Mackay ) 
109; (Finlay) 2,768-bl. 

France, Bank of, (Arthur) 1790; ( Raphael ) 6438, 

6449-51. 

,, monetary condition of, (Finlay) 2944-8; 
(Raphael) 6435-8, 6447-51; (Montagu) 6657-62; 
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(Rothschild) 8525-8; ( Giffen ) 10,310; ( Lubbock ) 
11,110-4, 11,173; (Seymour) 11,412-5, 11,418-23; 
(Aldenham) 12,755-6, 12,821; (Maeleod) 12,962-6; 

( Courtney) 13,013-4, 13,017-9, 13,084-7. 

Freights from India, (Mackay) 147-8; (Arthur) 2293-7. 
Germany, adoption of gold standard, ( Giffen ) 10,179-82. 
Glasgow Chamber of Commerce, views on Indian 
currency question, ( Galloway ) 9873-7; (Duncan) 
11,912-3. 

,, manufacturers and exporters trading with 
India, views on currency question, ( Galloway) 
9945-7; (Barclay) 11,601-4. 

Gold, appreciation of, (Arthur) 1746, 1848-9, 1931-6; 
(Lindsay) 3594-6 ; ( Probyn) 6967-8. 

,, circulation of, in United Kingdom (Giffen) 
10,095-8. 

,, coinage of,in India. See “Coinage of gold in India.” 
„ currency, amount that would be used in India, 
(Giffen) 10,091, 10,103-8, 10,302-4; (Mackenzie) 
10,485; (Lubbock) 11,137; (Farrer) 12;279; (Alden¬ 
ham) 12,802-6, 12,914-6. 

,, ,, desirability and suitability of, for India, 

(Mackay) 705; (Arthur) 1765, 1775, 2155, 2298-300; 
(Lindsay) 4070-3, 4084; ( Vincent ) 5472-4, 5476-7, 
5484-6, 5492; (Ralli) 5986; (Raphael) 6453, 6472; 
(Montagu) 6651-2, 6663-5, 6729-30; (Probyn) 6849- 
51, 6917-27; (Rothschild) 7621, 7625-8; (Adam) 
7803; (Coke) 8025-6; (Northbrook) 8422-3, 8425, 
8428-9, 8447, 8539, 8541, 8545; (Graham) 9334 (note ); 
(Cruickshank) 9391; (Rustomjee) 9730, 9737-8; 

(Giffen) 10,091-2, 10,099-100, 10,118, 10,195-203 ; 
(Mackenzie) 10,484; (Lubbock) 11,032-3, 11,035, 
11,040-1, 11,100-6, 11,119; (Rois) 11,287; (Barclay) 
11,536, 11,624-5, 11,719; (Farrer) 12,223, 12,228, 
12,230-1, 12.302-3; ( Darwin) 12,560-4, 12,577-9, 
12,696, 12,720-1; (Aldenham) 12,917-8, 12,924; 
(Maeleod) 12,936, 12,939, 12,956; ( Courtney ) 12.998- 
13.000. 

„ Hoarding of. See “ Hoarding.” 

,, Imports and exports of, (O’Conor) 904-9, 1060, 
1164-5, 1180-7, 1228-40, 1273-8, 1473-5, 1596-8; 
(Lindsay) 3634*-6, 4187-8; (Vincent) 5484, 5521, 
5524-G, 5529-31; (Ralli) 5979; (Rothschild) 7614, 
7016, 7618, 7641, 7667-8; (Adam) 7966-7; (Coke) 
8041; (Northbrook) 8452 ; (Graham) 9110-1; ( Giffen) 
10,240-2, 10,267-9,10,360-3. 

„ in the Indian market, ( O’Conor ) 1209-12,1310-3; 
(Lindsay) 3636. 

,, „ ,, price of, (Arthur) 2269-71 ; 

(Finlay) 3055-8; ( Vincent ) 5522; (Ralli) 6356-8; 
(Coke) 8160; (Cameron) 8184, 8370. 

„ Mines, Indian, (O’Conor) 906-7, 1187; (Maeleod) 
12,947. 

,, ,, ,, cost of production at, ( Probyn ) 

7055; (Acworth) 7434-40, 7480-5, 7487-92. 

,, notes. See “ Notes.” 

„ Ornaments. See “ Ornaments.” 

„ Production of, and demand for, ( Mackay ) 520; 
( Vincent) 5507; ( Montagu) 6644, 6683-4; (Probyn) 
6964-5; (Rothschild) 7614-5,7686; (Giffen) 10,116-7, 
10,311-3 ; (Aldenham) 12,747-52, 12,838. 

,, reserves held by Government of India, method 
of dealing with, ( Darwin) 12,551-5,12,565-6, 12,625- 
31,12,664-7; ( Courtney) 13,072-4,13,101-5. 

„ standard, attempts of various countries to estab¬ 
lish, (Giffen) 10,109-12, 10,332-4, 10,339, 10,343; 
(Barclay) 11,685. . 

Gold Standard for India: 

Convertibility of rupee. See “ Convertibility.” 
Dependent on balance of trade, ( Rothschild ) 7614, 
7704. 

Desirability of, (Mackay) 718; ( Arthur ) 1701 ; 
(Ralli) 5985-8, 6118, 6310; (Raphael) 6454; (Ac- 
worth) 7444, 7550-5, 7586-93; (Adam) 7803; 
(Coke) 8024; (Cameron) 8191; ( Northbrook ) 8396, 
8419-21, 8447; (Cheetliam) 8937-43; (Graham) 
9261, 9269-78 ; ( Cruickshank ) 9385-6; (Rus¬ 
tomjee) 9728; ( Giffen ) 10,091, 10.249-59, 10,345; 
(Dutt) 10,832-5; (Farrer) 12,170-7; ( Darwin ) 
12,535; (Aldenham) 12,741-2. 

Effect on Indian money market, (Rothschild) 7731; 
(Graham) 9275-6; (Cruickshank) 9495. 

,, „ London money market, (Giffm) 10,314-5; 

( Aldenham ) 12,745,12,921-3. 

,, „ prices, ( Arthur) 17, 47; ( Finlay) 3195-8 ; 

(Lubbock) 11,214. 

„ „ rupee debt of Government of India 

(Northbrook) 8441. 

„ „ supply of capital to India, ( Arthur ) 1748; 

(Finlay) 3238 ; (Rothschild) 7732. 

„ ,, supply of currency, (Arthur) 1745-6. 

a Y 4075. 


Gold Standard for India — cont. 

“ Lindsay Scheme.” See “Lindsay (Mr. A. M.)” 
Method of acquiring gold, ( Mackay) 670-80, 797; 

( Vincent) 5484; (Ralli) 6360-7; (Raphael) 6454, 
6473-9; (Montagu) 6639-40, 6643-6, 6666, 6722- 
8, 6732-41; ( Probyn ) 9662, 7026-31; ( Rothschild ) 
7614, 7623, 7684, 7700-3; ( Northbrook) 8430, 
8502-11, 8520, 8552-3; (Graham) 9278-90; 
(Cruickshank) 9650 ; ( Gallotvay) 9971-5 ; (Giffen) 
10,263-81; (Bois) 11,287, 11,317-8; (Barclay) 
11,619-22; (Farrer) 12,254; (Maeleod) 12,947; 
(Courtney) 13,122. 

Proposals of Government of India in 1864, ( Giffen ) 
10,173. 

„ 1879, (Giffen) 

10,025-9, 10,045-8, 10,145-8. 

„ 1898:- 

(1.) Gold as legal tender, (Finlay) 3095; (Coke) 
8030. See also “ Gold currency.” 

(2.) Melting down of rupees and sale of bullion, 
(Mackay) 681-2; (Arthur) 1888-94, 
2229-32; (Finlay) 2643-5, 2651-8, 

2660-3. 2731-48, 2935-8, 2976-7, 3061- 
94; (Cox) 4985-8; (Ralli) 6064, 6118-9; 
(Raphael) 6447, 6452 ; (Montagu) 6675-7 ; 
(Probyn) 6994; (Steel) 7105, 7322; 

(Rothschild) 7614,7687; (Adam) 7766; 
(Coke) 8027, 8052-6 ; (Cameron) 8209-10 ; 
(Rustomjee) 9725; (Lubbock) 11,097; 
(Barclay) 11,700; (Farrer) 12,200; 

( Darwin ) 12,672-3; (Aldenham) 12,813, 
12,865-9. 

(3.) Raising of gold loan and transmission of 
gold to India, ( Finlay ) 2643, 2648-50, 
2659, 3095, 3104-20; ( Probyn) 6928-34, 
6993; ( Rothschild ) 7634; ( Giffen ) 10,271 
-5 ; (Lubbock) 11,097. 

(4.) Rate'of Is. 4d. the rupee, (Finlay) 3038-60, 
3130-79 ; (Giffen) 10,126 ; ( Lubbock) 
11,055, 11,062, 11,216-8. See also 

“ Exchange value of the rupee under 
Gold Standard,” and “ Gold Standard 
for India: value to be assigned to the 
rupee.” 

Recommended by Herschell Committee, (Mackay) 
33. 

Schemes for establishing a gold standard in India. 
See “Bois (Mr. H.),” “Darwin (Major L.),” 
“ Lindsay (Mr. A. M.),” “Maeleod (Mr. H. D.),” 
“ Probyn (Mr. L. C.),” “ Raphael (Mr. H. L).” 
Value to be assigned to the rupee, (Mackay) 34-7; 
(Arthur) 1797-803, 2234-40, 2252-74; (Finlay) 
3038-60, 3130-79; (Lindsay) 3405-21, 3718-28, 
3812-9, 3923-4, 4062, 4269-70; (Cox) 5118 ; (Vin¬ 
cent) 5509-10, 5540-2, 5692-3, 5710; (Ralli) 
6353-7; (Raphael) 6466, 6484-5, 6526-8, 6600; 
(Montagu) 6685 ; (Probyn) 6866—71, 6880-98, 7000. 
7033-7: ( Rothschild ) 7614; (Coke) 8017-9, 8150 
-61 ; ( Cameron) 8192, 8226-8, 8262-9 ; (North¬ 
brook) 8437, 8457-66, 8509-17, 8543; (Graham) 
9262-8; (Cruickshank) 9387-91 ; ( Rustomjee ) 

9729, 9738, 9746-50 ; (Giffen) 10,276-7, 10,317-9 ; 
(Lubbock) 11.216-8; (Bois) 11.281, 11,287; 
(Marshall) 11,787 ; (Duncan) 11,880-7, 11,928-30, 
12,006-7 ; (Farrer) 12,192, 12,289-91, 12,309, 
12,314-27; (Darwin) 12,537-9, 12,588 ; ( Maeleod ) 
12,941-3. 

See also “ Bank of England Notes” and “ Notes.” 

Gold Standard without gold currency, advantages and 
disadvantages of, ( Lindsay) passim ; (Probyn) 6849, 
6879; ( Rothschild ) 7614, 7621, 7625-8 ; ( Northbrook ) 
8422-3. 

Gold, supply of, and demand for. See “ Gold, produc¬ 
tion of,” above. 

transmission of, to India under existing currency 
arrangements, (Arthur) 1732-4, 2267-71; (Finlay) 
2641-2, 3202-3; (Vincent) 5475; (Coke) 8011-3, 
8159-61 ; (Cameron) 8223-4, 8366-71; ( Graham ) 
9315-9; (Farrer) 12,292-3 ; ( Darwin ) 12,615-6. 

use of, in India, as banking reserve, ( Vincent ) 
5568-73; (Rothschild) 7676-9. 

Government balances in India, management of, 
(Mackay) 312, 375-80, 395-9, 403-5; (Lindsay) 3310 
-20, 3511-27, 3617-22, 3639-45; ( Vincent ) 5478-83, 
5532-8, 5564-7, 5627, 5662-73, 5715; (Montagu) 
6711-4; (Rothschild) 7652-3; (Cameron) 8214-22, 
8316-32, 8362-5; (Northbrook) 845S-1, 8549-50; 
( Graham) 9130-2 ; (Rustomjee) 9727. 

E 
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Government of India, how affected by rise or fall in 
exchange, (Mackay) 784-7; ( Arthur ) 1806-7 ; (Finlay) 
2515-25, 2933-4; ( Lindsay ) 3919-20; 4149-51; 

(Waterffdd) 4396-418; (Raphael) 6442-3; (Steel) 
7251-3; (O’Conor) 12,077-96. 

Government securities in India, price of, (Oheetham) 
8777; (Rustomjee) 9775-83, 9863-5. 

Harvest of 1898, (Mackay) 621. 

Herschell Committee, (Mackay) 26-33, 37, 562-6; 

(Courtney) 12,986-93, 13,028-9, 13,078-80, 13,106-9. 
Hoarding in Egypt, (Vincent) 5390-1. 

Hoarding in India : 

(1.) Gold, ( Mctckay ) 706; ( O'Conor ) 1204, 1206-8, 
1210, 1363-6, 1597; (Lindsay) 3581-2 , 4070, 
4080-3, 4157-60; (Vincent) 5474; ( Raphael ) 
6491-3, 6570; ( Montagu) 6653-4 ; ( Probyn ) 
6849-51, 6917-27, 6952-7; (Rothschild) 7619, 
7666 ; ( Cheetham ) 8944-56 ; ( Aldenliam) 12,782 
-3; (Macleod) 12,939,12,947. 

(2.) Rupees, (Mackay) 746-7; ( Harrison ) 2427, 2434 
-7, 2449-55 ; (Finlay) 2785-8; (Lindsay) 3608 
-10; (MacDonnell) 5769, 5783, 5885 ; ( Probyn ) 
6990; (Northbrook) 8396 ; (Cheetham,) 8809-10; 
(Rustomjee) 9752; (Giffen) 10,205-11, 10,216- 
24, 10,308; ( Mackenzie ) 10,393, 10,588-97; 
(Lutt) 10,693, 10,878-81; ( Aldmham ) 12,787. 
(3.) Uncoined Silver and Ornaments ( Mackay ) 551-4, 
( O’Conor ) 912; ( MacDonnell ) 5769, 5783-4; 
(Northbrook) 8396; ( Mackenzie ) 10,394 ; ( Lutt ) 
10,692, 10,694, 10,856-8, 10,878-81 ; (Barclay ) 
11,580-6, 1.1,659; (Aldenlam) 12,781.' 
Hoarding in Turkey, (Vincent) 5463-5, 5474; (Gallo¬ 
way) 9921. 

Hoards, return of rupees from, ( O’Conor ) 1354; (Har¬ 
rison) 2451-5, 2468-70; ( Finlay ) 2527, 2782-4; 

(MacDonnell) 5886-8 ; (Rustomjee) 9804-7. 

Holland, currency of, (Lindsay) 3603. 

Home charges of the Government of India, (Water field) 
4360-93; (O’Corwr) 12,078-89. 

Identity between standard of value and circulating 
medium, advantages of, (Giffen) 10,091-106; ( Lub¬ 
bock) 11,100, 11,172. 

Illicit coinage in England, ( Seymour ) 11,430-5, 11,463 
-8, 11,487-9,11,505-12, 11,517-8. 

,, ,, India:— 

(1) Of Government rupees, alleged increase in ( Mackay ) 
259-62; ( O’Conor) 919-22, 1398-402 ; ( Lindsay ) 3864 
-8; (Ralli) 6065-72, 6377-86 ; (Coke) 8046-8 ; (North¬ 
brook) 8444-5; (Cheetham) 8957-8 ; (Cruickshank) 
9421; (Rustomjee) 9795-7, 9811,9819-22; (Galloway) 
10,008-14; (Mackenzie) 10,492-3, 10,614-8; (Butt) 
10,817 ; (Barclay) 11,688-98; ( O'Conor) 12,018-21. 

,, „ ,, (2) of rupees of Native States, 

( Lindsay ) 3865, 4077, 4181-6, 4188. 

Imperial Government, suggested assistance in estab¬ 
lishing gold standard in India, (Northbrook) 8442-3; 

( Rustomjee) 9731, 9738, 9751; (Farrer) 12,237-8, 
12,250-6. See also “ Convertibility of the rupee, 
proposed guarantee of British Goverment.” 

Import duties, (O’Conor) 1438-46, (Arthur) 1809-10; 
(Finlay) 2596, 2940-2 ; (Ralli) 6004-5, 6008-9, 6125 
-6, 6312-20; (Steel) 7211-2; (Rothschild) 7728; 
(Northbrook) 8411-2 ; ( Graham) 9050,9114-7, 9232-3; 

( Cruickshank ) 9397-8; ( Giffen ) 10,075-9, 10,354-6; 
(Mackenzie) 10,434-6; (Duncan) 11,880, 11,908-11, 
11,953-5. 

,, ,, influence of, on maintenance of gold 

standard, (Steel) 7299-301 ; ( Marshall ) 11,828. 

„ ,, suggestion that they should be payable 

in gold, ( Montagu ) 6722; ( Northbrook) 8430; ( Macleod) 
12,947, 12,974-7. 

Imports into India, effect on trade of rise or fall in 
exchange. See “ Balance of Trade ’’and “ Exchange 
value of the rupee.” 

,, ,, Gold. See “ Gold.” 

„ Manchester goods, ( O’Conor ) 

1413-7; (Ralli) 6127; (Adam) 7807; (Graham) 
9133-5. 

,, ,, Prices of. Bee “ Prices.” 

,, „ Silver. See “ Silver.” 

,, ,, Statistics, (0‘Conor) 958-69,12,043. 

Income tax. See “ Assessed Taxes.” 

Indebtedness of Indian cultivators, (O’Conor) 900; 
(Ralli) 6285-6; (Steel) 7329, 7348; (Butt) 10,674, 
10,678, 10,680-9, 10,691. 

Indigo trade, condition of, (Cruickshank) 9360-6, 
9415-7, 9562-8, 9652-71; ( Mackenzie) 10,562-4. 

„ ., effect on, of high exchange, (Cruick- 

shank) 9359-10, 9418-20. 


Industrial securities in India, effect on, of closing of 
mints. (Cheetham) 8772-6, 8860-7. 

Instability of exchange. See “ Exchange Value of the 
Rupee : Effect of Instability.” 

Interest, rate of, causes affecting, ( Marshall) 11,765-7. 
Internal trade of India, (Mackay) 351-5, 392, 400-2; 
(O’Conor) 1368-9, 1381, 1548-57; (Arthur) 2108-13; 
(Ralli) 6336-7 ; (Steel) 7340. 

International Agreement for Coinage of Silver : 

(1.) Effects of, ( Barclay ) 11,598, 11,636, 11,705, 
11,715-6; (Aldenliam) 12,841, 12,879-904 

• 12,924 ; ( Courtney ) 13,046-8. 

(2.) Possibility of, (Adam) 7979-80; ( Northbrook ) 
8449 , 8492 ; ( Graham ) 9229-30, 9248-51; 
(Barclay) 11,598, 11,646-56, 11,699 ; ( Farrer ) 
12,162; ( Macdonald ) 12,492; ( Aldenliam) 

12,841, 12,844-6, 12,874-904; (Courtney) 

13,048-51, 13,096-8. 

(3.) Ratio that should be adopted, (Barclay) 11,711-5, 
11,734, 11,749-50; ( Aldenham ) 12,843-4. 

See also “ American envoys, currency proposals of.” 
Investment of capital in India, effect on rate of ex¬ 
change, ( Finlay) 2874-84, 2888-95. 

Irrigation works, revenue from, ( Mackay ) 247; (Steel) 
7207-8, 7214-5. 

Italy, monetary condition of, ( Giffen ) 10,080-2, 10,279- 

81. 

Japan: 

Currency, ( O'Conor ) 1030 ; (Arthur) 1649-57, 1706 
-7; ( Christie ) 4801 ; (Ralli) 5974-8, 6310 ; 
(Montagu) 6631-5; (Steel) 7314 ; (Acmrth) 7418 • 
(Cameron) 8229,, 8236-47, 8383-5. 

Establishment of cotton mills, ( O’Conor) 1150-4; 

(Macdonald) 12,357-60. # 

Exports of cotton to, (O’Conor) 875, 1152-4; (Cheet¬ 
ham) 8916-8. 

Foreign trade of, ( Cameron) 8229-35, 8274-5. 

Trade with India, (O'Conor) 861, 864, 872-3; 
12 073-5. 

Wages, (O’Conor) 1161. 

Java, currency of, (Courtney) 13,074-7. 

Jute, effect on Scotch industry of a tax on exports from 
India, (Galloway) 9937-9. 

>, ,, trade of fall in exchange value of rupee, 

(Galloway) 9885-7, 9948-55, 10,015-19. 

>» .» >> fixing exchange, (Cox) 5036-9. 

»i ,! monetary stringency, (Cruiclc- 

shanlc) 9429 , 9605-7. 

„ Export of, ( Mackay) 315; (Cox) 5019-33, 5069-72 ■ 
(Steel) 7341-3. 

„ Mills, ( Mackay ) 315 ; (Arthur) 1708-10, 5073-4. 
Kashmir, coinage in. See “ Mints of Native States.” 
Lancashire: trade with India, ( Barclay) 11,657-8. 

Land Revenue : 

Amount (O’Conor) 1418-9, 1564-6; ( MacDonnell) 
5858. 

Effect of rise or fall in exchange on amount of 
(Butt) 10,643,10,650, 10,662-7, 10,691, 10,903-ll’ 
11,019-26. 

Possibility of increase, (O’Conor) 1418-9; (MacBm- 
nell) 5860, 5889-90, 5912; (Steel) 7066-9 
7180-2, 7202-4, 7206, 7256-70: (Adam) 7990-2; 

(Northbrook ) 8410, 8551; (Mackenzie) 10,417-22 ; 
(Lubbock) 11,078-80; 11,149-50. 

Suggestion that it should have been fixed in gold 
( Raphael ) 6426-32, 6510. 6553. 

System of assessment, (MacDonnell) 5736-43, 5800 
-23, 6904-14; (Northbrook) 8581-4; (Mackenzie) 
10,598-602; (Butt) 10,886-903. 

Legal tender of rupees. See “Rupee Currency.” 

Lindsay (Mr. A. M.): Scheme for fixing Exchange 
between Rupees and Gold :— 

Based on Ricardo’s proposals in 1819, (Lindsay) 
3350-9, 3680-2. 3736-44; (Macleod) 12,937. 

Gold standard offices to be established in India and 
England, for issue of sterling drafts payable in 
England in exchange for rupees, and of rupee 
drafts in exchange for sterling, (Lindsay) 3380-8, 
3731-5, 4035-41; ( Vincent ) 5503-6; (Adam) 7782 
7836-9; (Coke) 8034 ; ( Northbrook) 8425 ; (Gra¬ 
ham) 9334 (note) ; (Cruickshank) 9387, 9647-9 ; 

( Giffen ) 10,127; (Lubbock) 11,099 ; (Farrer) 

12,224-6 ; (Darwin) 12,568; ( Aldenham ) 12,815. 

„ „ reserve, amount of, ( Lindsay) 3382, 

3399-404, 3435-44, 3446-57, 3528-72, 3934, 4010 
-31, 4131, 4148-51; (Vincent) 5491, 5543-9: 
(Steel) 7165-6, 7174-9. 

„ ,, location in London, (Lind¬ 

say) 3833, 4001, 4032, 4056-7, 4236-7; {Mon¬ 
tagu) 0671-3 ; ( Probyn ) 6991-2 ; (Rothschild) 

7026-7; (Farrer) 12,224-5; (Aldenham) 12,815. 
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Gold standard reserve, replenishment of, by melting 
down rupoes, (Lindsay) 3395-8, 3466-7, 3683-9, 
3769, 3788-804, 4042-5; ( Vinoent) 5499-502 ; 

(Raphael) 6456-8, 6533-6; ( Montagu ) 6674; 

(Adam) 7782. 

,, ,, ,, ,, by farther 

borrowing, (Lindsay) 3458, 3469, 3770. 

Prices, effect on, ( Lindsay) 3961, 3973, 3935-7, 4119. 
Hate of issue of drafts, viz. : Is. 3fa!. per rupee for 
sterling drafts, and Is. 4 1 1 5 d. par rupee for rupee 
drafts, ( Lindsay ) 3380, 3382-3, 3405-34, 3531-2, 
3718-28, 3748-50, 3852-3, 3923-4. 3942, 4002-4, 
4062,4171,4252-4, 4269-70 ; (Vincent) 5490, 5496 
-7, 5509-10, 5560-2; (Ralli) 6118; (Steel) 7167 
-8 ; (Rothschild) 7614, 7629, 7635 , 7638 , 7645-8 ; 
(Adam) 7784-801; ( Oruickshank ) 9387, 9647-9 ; 
(Farrer) 12,227-36. 

Sale of Council bills, (Lindsay) 3424-6, 3774-87, 
3877-84, 3944-60, 4050-1, 4121, 4176; (Adam) 
7826-7; (Cofee) 8034-5. 

Similar scheme suggested for Ireland by Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee in 1604, (Lindsay) 3368-78. 
Supported by practice of Scotch banks from 1763, 
(Lindsay) 3360-7, 3745-7, 3872-6; ( Maclend ) 
12,937. ' 

Loanable capital, limited sources of supply in India, 
(Arthur ) 1691-6. 

,, „ scarcity of, since 1893. See 

“ Stringency.” 

Macleod (Mr. H. D.): scheme for establishing a gold 
standard and gold currency in India, (Macleod) 
12,944-85. 

Madras, public opinion in, as to closing of mints, 
(Mackay) 47, 690-1. 

Manchester Chamber of Commerce, views on currency 
question, (Adam) 7748-9, 7776 , 7781. 7811-7, 7889, 
7894, 7896; (Barclay) 11,534, 11,578-80, 11,738-46. 
Manchester goods, imports of, ( O’Conor ) 1413-7; 

(Ralli) 6127 ; (Adam) 7807 ; { Graham) 9133-5. 
Mauritius, alleged want of currency in. (Christie) 
4775-9 ; (Ralli) 5929-30, 6055-7, 6077-86. 

Melting of rupees, (Harrison) 2427-33. 

„ „ by Government. See “Gold Stan- 

dard, Proposals of Government of India.” 

Mexico, currency of, (Ralli) 6310 ; (Giffen) 10,111. 

Mints of Government of India. See “Closing of 
Indian Mints” and “ Eeopening cf Mints.” 

Mints of Native States, (O'Gonor) 1102-3,1165-7, 1205 ; 
(Finlay) 2956-8 ; ( Lindsay) 4076; (Barclay) 11,667-84; 
( O’Conor) 12,022-42. 

Monetary Conference at Brussels in 1892, (Mackay) 
23—9. 

,, ,, at Paris iu 1881, (Mackay) 12. 

Money-lending in India (MacDonnell) 5753-9 ; ( Raphael) 
6569; (Steel) 7329, 7348. See also “ Indebtedness of 
Indian cultivators.” 

Native banking system iu India, (Mackay) 276-7 ; 

' (MacDonnell) 5759. 

Native States, attitude towards proposals for gold 
standard, (Finlay) 2962. 

„ „ mints of. See “ Mints of Native States.” 

Notes : suggestion that Indian currency notes should be 
payable in gold, (Montagu) 6721, 6745-50; (Roth¬ 
schild) 7702, 7735-7; (Northbrook) 8438-40, 8467-72, 
8493-4, 8518-22, 8533-4, 8560-3; ( Darwin ) 12,567, 
12,597, 12,599-614, 12,690-2. 

,, See also “ Bank of England Notes ” and “ Cur¬ 
rency Note Circulation.” 

Opium, price of, ( Mackay) 118-20, 123, 257, 540-2 ; 

( Oruickshank ) 9426; ( Duncan ) 11,900, 11,966-73; 

12,009 (note) ; ( O’Conor ) 12,010-2, 12,014. 

„ trade, ( O’Conor ) 1420-3, 1558-63; (Steel) 7205, 
7276-9; (Northbrook) 8401; (Cheetham) 8698-701; 
(Graham) 9047-9, 9231; (Mackenzie) 10,426-7; 
(O’Conor) 12,010, 12,013, 12,058; (Macdonald) 12,363 
-6, 12,515-7. 

Ornaments, gold, use of, ( Probyn ) 6919-21, (Roths, 
child), 7673-5, 7681. 

„ silver, price of. See “ Silver.” 

» sale of, during famine, {Mackay) 163 

-76, 695-7; ( MacDonnell ) 5767-9, 5836-42 ; (Macken. 
zie) 10,391; (Dutt) 10,841-4, 10,867-76, 10,882-4; 
(Barclay) 11,612. 

>> >> taken to mints before 1893, ( Mackay ) 

162-3; (MacDonnell) 5765-6. 

>> i> use of. ( O’Conor ) 912-8; ( MacDon - 

nell) 5769, 5885 ; ( Northbrook ) 8444; (Galloway) 9910 • 
(Mackenzie) 10,391; (Dutt) 10,856; (Barclay) 
11,582-4 

„ use of rupees as, ( Lindsay ) 3865, 3869-71. 
4228-31 ; ( Galloway) 9911; (Mackenzie) 10,392. 


Paper money, use of, in India, (Lindsay) 3607, 3997, 
4163 ; ( Probyn ) 6986-7; ( Rustomjee ) 9867-8; ( Darwin ) 
12,638-9. 

Plague in India, effect of, on trade, (Mackay) 796; 
(O’Gonor) 836. 

Planters of Southern India opposed to closing of mints. 
(Mackay) 52, 57-9. 

Population of India, ( O’Conor ) 1189, 1213-5, 1573-5. 

Poverty of India, alleged, (Arthur) 1689-95. 1748, 
2007; (Northbrook) 8447; (Giffen) 10,113, 10,238-48; 
(Marshall) 11,793. 

Presidency banks, balances of, (Lindsay) 3288, 3311-20, 
3437—40, 3638-49, 4131-8; (Northbrook) 8450—1. 

>> i. Suggested amalgamation of. Be* 
“ Bank of India.” 

Prices: 

(1.) Connection between rupee prices and sterling 
prices, (Mackay) 128; (O’Conor) 850-3, 1035-9, 
1082; ( Arthur ) 2084-6; (Graham) 9168 , 9170; 
(Oruickshank) 9390; (Marshall) 11,772, 11,788 
-90. 

(2.) Connection between rupee prices and rate of 
exchange, (Mackay) 129-31; (O'Conor) 846-9, 
1040-1, 1304, 1493; ( MacDonnell ) 5812; 

(Ralli) 5947, 6257-84; (Steel) 7097, 7099-101, 
7349 ; (Acworth) 7494-6, 7530-2, 7605-9 ; 

(Adam) 7911-6; ( Cheetham ) 8839-42; ( Gra- 
ham) 9053, 9058, 9170 ; (Oruickshank) 9390; 
(Giffen) 10,286-7; (Mackenzie) 10,508-9; (Dutt) 
10,643-8, 10,654-5; ( Lubbock ) 11,053. 

(3.) Connection between sterling prices and rate of 
exchange, (Arthur) 1746-7, 1938-47; (Lindsay) 
3823, 4296-7 ; (Adam) 7833, 7996; (Coke) 8043, 
8122-5; ( Graham ) 9160, 9171-3, 9237-42; 
(Oruickshank) 9560; ( Farrer ) 12,197-8. 

(4.) Effect on prices in India of closing of mints and 
introduction of gold standard, ( O’Gonor ) 1467; 
(Arthur) 2176; ( Finlay ) 3195-8; (Lindsay) 
3961, 3973, 3985-7, 4119; (Northbrook) 8396; 
(Graham) 9198-9 ; (Oruickshank) 9453-6, 
9465-6. 

(5.) General movements of Drices in India, (Mackay) 
112-4, 124-5, 538-9, 631, 636-8; (O'Conor) 
1171, 1357-61, 1603-4; (Finlay) 2789-93; 

(MacDonnell) 5772-4, 5777, 5808-9, 5813-22, 
(Acworth) 7478-9; ( Graham ) 9080-3, 9088, 
9321-34; ( Oruickshank ) 9535-49, 9680-90 ; 

(Marshall) 11,770—2, 11,799; (Duncan) 11,864 
-7, 11,872-4 ; (O’Conor) 12,143-51. 

(6.) Influence of prices on rent, ( MacDonnell ) 5748-9; 
(Northbrook) 8582. 

(7.) Price of opium, ( Mackay ) 118-20, 540-2. 

(8.) Price of silver. See •“ Silver.” 

(9.) Prices of exports, ( O’Conor ) 850, 996-7, 1034; 
(Marshall) 11,772. 

(10.) ,, food-grains, ( O'Conor ) 850, 883, 893-5, 

1492-4; ( MacDonnell ) 5722-8, 5744, 5799, 
5824-7, 5900; (Acworth) 7524-9 ; ( Cheetham ) 
8732 ; ( Graham ) 9080-3 ; ( Oruickshank ) 

9541-6; (Mackenzie) 10,385, 10,501, 10,545 
10,626-7; (Dutt) 10,648, 10,651-3, 10,668-70, 
10,948-69; (O’Conor) 12,143-4. 

(11.) ,, imports, (Mackay) 126-7; (O'Gonor) 

1495; ( Acworth ) 7419-25, 7543-9; ( Marshall ) 
11,772. 

(12.) Relation between volume of currency and 
prices. (Lindsay) 4190-9; ( Giffen ) 10,118-23, 
10,192-6; (Marshall) 11,759-62. 

See also “ Currency, Contraction of.” 

Probyn (Mr. L. C.) Scheme for Establishing a Gold 
Standard in India : 

Gold currency to be avoided, (Probyn) 6849-51, 
6874-9. 

Issue of notes for 10,000 rupees in exchange for 
gold, to be cashed in gold, (Probyn) 6858, 6983. 

i, ,, of small denominations in exchange 
for gold or rupees, (Probyn) 6858. 

Notes of small denominations, bow payable, 
(Probyn) 6858, 7004-25. 

Reserve of gold, amount of, ( Probyn ) 6864-5, 7001. 

„ ,, to be kept in the form of bars, 

(Lindsay) 4298-300; (Probyn) 6858, 6883. 

Rupees, convertibility of, ( Probyn ) 6858, 6874-9. 

Value to be assigned to rupee, ( Probyn ) 6866-71, 
6880-98, 7000, 7033-8. 

Public opinion in India as to proceedings of Indian 
Currency Committee, (Dutt) 10,776- 

,, _ ,, ,, on currency questions, 

(Rustomjee) 9817-8. See also “ Bombay,” “ Chambers 
of Commerce,” “Madras.” 
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Quantitative theory of money. -See “Prices: relation 
between volume of currency and prices.” 

Railways in India: 

Effect on trade, (O’ Conor) 1382-4; ( Raphael ) 6440, 
6537; (Cruickshank) 9523-6, 9540 ; (Butt) 10,728 
-42, 10,797-805 ; ( Duncan ) 12,009 (note). 

Raising of capital for, (O'Conor) 1577-83, 1614-6; 

( Finlay 1 2598-601, 2614-6, 2620-3, ( Rothschild ) 
7614, 7657-65 ; (Butt) 10,728-36 ; (Lubboch) 
11,095,11,219. 

Revenue from, ( Mackay) 247 ; (O’Conor) 1500, 
1576; (Steel) 7102, 7207-8, 7214-5; (Graham) 
9056-7, 9127-9; (Giffen) 10,060-4, 10,066-7, 
10,069-75, 10,350-3; (Mackenzie) 10,437-41, 
10,603-6 ; (Butt) 10,751-60, 10,970-80 ; (O'Conor) 
12,085. 

Raphael (Mr. H. L.), Scheme for steadying exchange 
between India and England : 

Government to buy and sell transfers at rate of 
Is. 4 d. with | per cent, commission, ((Raphael) 
6459, 6480, 6484-8. 

Profit on issue of fresh silver currency to be added 
to gold reserve, (Raphael) 6459. 

Reserve in form of power to issue Treasury Bills 
up to 15,000,0001., (Raphael) 6459. 

Reserve, supplementary, of 5,000,0001. in gold at 
Bank of England, (Raphael) 6459, 6508-9, 
6519-21; ( Montagu) 6639, 6680-2. 

Sale of Conncil Bills under the scheme, ( Raphael) 
6459, 6482. 

Rates for carriage in India, effect on, of variations in 
exchange, (Galloway) 9900-1, 9997-10,007. See also 
“ Railways in India, revenue from.” 

Ratio between rupee and sovereign. . See “ Exchange 
value of the rupee under gold standard.” 

Redundancy of Currency : 


Rupee debt of Government of India. See " Closing oe 
Indian Mints : Effect on value of rupee debt of Govern¬ 
ment of India”; and “ Gold Standard eor India: 
Effect on rupee debt of Government of India.” 
Rupee, proposal to increase amount of silver in, 
(Giffen) 10,134-6. 

Russia, monetary system of, (Lindsay) 3600, 3982-3 ; 
(Ralli) 6402-4; ( Montagu ) 6640-3, 6647-51, 6698-710, 
6718-20, 6733-9; ( Rothschild ) 7613-4; ( Giffen) 

10,039-42, 10,118-20. 

Salt duty, possibility of increase, (O’Conor) 1424-7; 
(Steel) 7064-5, 7209, 7216-22 ; (Adam) 7987-9; 
(Northbrook) 8414; ((Mackenzie) 10,423-5; (Butt) 
10,656-7. 

Salt, imports into India, (Cruickshank) 9404, 9577-83. 
Savings banks in India, (Lindsay) 3611-2; (Raphael) 
6565-7. 

Scarcity of currency, alleged. See “ Currency.” 
Schemes for establishing a gold standard in India. See 
“ Bois (Mr. II.),” “Darwin (Major L.) ( ” “ Lindsay 
(Mr. A. M.),” “ Macleod (Mr. H. D.),” “Probyn 
(Mr. L. 0.),” “ Raphael (Mr. H. L.).” 

Scotland : manufacturers and dyers, views on currency 
question, (Galloway) 9647. 

,, See also “ Glasgow ” and “ Jute.” 

Securities. See “ Government securities ” and “ In¬ 
dustrial securities.” 

Seignorage on coinage of rupees, ( Christie ) 4576-7, 
4581, 4811, 4870-7 ; (Lubbock) 11,056, 11,084, 11,209- 
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Sherbrooke (Lord), proposals for introduction of gold 
standard into India, (Probyn) 6854-7. 

Sberman Act, ( Maclcay ) 15. 

Silver : 


(1.) At present time, alleged, (O’Conor) 1107; Arthur, 
1891-4; ( Harrison ) 2475-6, 2532-3, 2537-40 ; 
(Finlay) 3005-36, 3210-3 ; (Lindsay) 3323-4 ; 
(Cox) 5009-10; (Vincent) 5475, 5633; (Ralli) 
6369; (Steel) 7095-6, 7 318 ; ( Rothschild) 7688; 
(Coke) 8134; ( Giffen) 10,122-5. 

(2.) At time of closing of mints, alleged, ( Mackay) 
109, 750-3 ; (O’Conor) 1354 ; (Finlay) 2528-9, 
2532, 3182-4, 3187-9 ; ( Lindsay ) 3288, 3916-8 ; 
(Ralli) 5917-20, 6206-19, 6368; (Coke) 8009, 
8014-5, 8082-6. 

(3.) How tested, (Maclcay) 682, 700-2; ( Finlay) 
2916-22, 3181-9 ; (Lindsay) 3303-8, 3805-9; 
( Vincent) 5630, 5707-9 ; (Graham) 9334 (note ); 
(Giffen) 10,124 ; (Aldenham) 12,868-9. 
Remittance of capital from India. See “ Capital.” 
Remittances from India, annual amount of, (Mackay) 
590-2; (Finlay) 2814—8 ; (Waterfleld) 4360-84. 

„ ,, See also “ Council Bills.” 

Rents in India, affected by exchange value of rupee, 
(Butt) 10,649,10,668. 

„ ,, See also “Prices: Influence of prices 

on rent.” 

Reopening of mints, ( O’Conor) 928-32, 1176-9; 
( Arthur) 1646-73, 1742-3, 2350-3; (Lindsay) 3341-4; 
(Christie) 4572, 4575-85 ; (Cox) 4989-91; ( MacBonnell ) 
5778-82; (Ralli) 5971-83, 6012-25, 6045-8, 6117, 
6308; (Raphael) 6441, 6496, 6591-4; (Montagu) 
6627-31; (Probyn) 6841-4; (Steel) 7081-4, 7093-4, 
7107-9, 7128-55, 7273-5, 7302-13, 7328-9 ; (Acworlh) 
7416; (Rothschild) 7613; (Adam) 7780-1, 7803, 
7822-5, 7859, 7978-82; (Coke) 8022-3; (Cameron) 
8185-6; (Northbrook) 8397-400, 8454-6; ( Cheetham ) 
8085-6, 8693-4, 8707-10, 8824, 8839, 8872-3; 

(Graham) 9039-40, 9059, 9068, 9334 (note) ; (Cruiclc- 
shanle) 93.94; ( Rustomjee ) 9732, 9814-6; (Galloway) 
9933-6; (Giffen) 10,128-9, 10,lb7 ; (Mackenzie) 10,410 
-2; (Lubbock) 11,056,11,142, 11,154; (Duncan) 11,914; 
( Farrer) 12,164; ( Darwin ) 12,531-4; ( Aldenham ) 

12,871-2 ; ( Macleod) 12,930-2 ; ( Courtney ) 13,039-40. 
See also “ Exchange Value oe the Rupee : Rate that 
would bo reached if mints were re-opened ” and 
“ Silver : price of, if mints were re-opened.” 

Rice, exports of, (Mackay) 343; (Cox) 5034, 5078-9; 
(O’Conor) 12,109-14. 

Rise in exchange. See “ Exchange value of the Rupee.” 
Rupee currency, position of, as legal tender under gold 
standard, (Vincent) 5602, 5614 ; (Northbrook) 8426-7, 
8431-3, 8476-8, 8523, 8531 ; (Bois) 11,287, 11,306-11; 
(Macleod) 12,940, 12,947. 

,, „ volume of, (Mackay) 60-74 ; (O’Conor) 

901, 903; ( Harrison ) 2406, 2410, 2414-5, 2484; 
( Graham ) 9104-7. 

,, >. >> how tested, ( Harrison ) 

2396-405, 2407-9, 2411-2, 2416-26, 2445-8, 


Bullion and ornaments, fall in rupee price of, since 
closing of mints, (Maclcay) 75-6, 157-76, 322-6, 
543-54, 779-80; (Finlay) 2588; ( MacBonnell ) 
5767-8, 5785-7, 5839-40; ( Probyn ) 6990; (Steel) 
7291-6; (Northbrook) 8396; ( Graham ) 9027-34; 
(Butt) 10,692-8, 10,824-30, 10,845—50; (Barclay) 
11,642-4; (Aldenham) 12,732, 12,829. 

Coinage of, in England. See “ England. 

Cost of production, (Ralli) 5954-6, 6059-63; (Steel) 
7149-54; (Butt) 10,806-13; (Duncan) 11,932-5; 
(Macleod) 12,932. 

Fluctuations in value of, since 1873, (Mackay) 7-20 • 
(Giffen) 10,032-6, 10,138-50, 10,229-35. 

Hoarding of. See “ Hoarding in India.” 

Import duty on, (Lindsay) 4075, 4079, 4219-26 • 
(Christie) 4572, 4576-85,4811-2, 4943-9; (Roths¬ 
child) 7613-4, 7643-4; (Ada.m) 7791; (Coke) 
8038-9, 8118-21, 8137—40, 8165—7; ( Cameron ) 
8206-8; ( Northbrook ) 8444-6 ; ( Rustomjee ) 9735 ; 
(Butt) 11,005-9; (Lubbock) 11,055-70, 11,168-64 
11,184-6,11,190-200,11,203-8. 

Imports into India, (Mackay) 121-2,419-51,519-20 
606-7, 724-6 ; (O’Conor) 910-1, 1061-9, 1101-4’ 
1354, 1474; ( Finlay ) 2526, 2578, 2589-91; 
(Lindsay) 4076, 4186; [Steel) 7230-8;. (Roth¬ 
schild) 7642, 7669-72; (Coke) 8039—40; (Cheetham) 
8730-1, 8964-72; (Rustomjee) 9798-803, 9813- 
(Butt) 10,845. 

International agreement for coinage of. See 
“ International agreement for coinage of silver.” 

Ornaments. See “ Ornaments.” 

„ price of. See “ Silver Bullion ” and 
“ Ornaments,” above. 

Price of, effect on exchange, (Probyn) 7053-5 • 
(Steel) 7155-61, 7241. 

„ if mints were reopened, (Ralli) 6912- 
24; (Raphael) 6591 ; ( Montagu ) 6630, 6635-8 • 
(Steel) 7084, 7297-8 ; (Adam) 7778, 7820 ; (North¬ 
brook) 8403 ; (Cheetham) 8636-92, 8702-6,8884-5- 
(Graham) 9060-3, 9218-27 ; (Lubbock) 11,085-94 
11,155-7; (Macleod) 12,932. 

Production of, ( Mackay ) 15, 520; (Steel) 7137-41 - 
( Rothschild ) 7616 ; (Aldenham) 12,880, 12,891-2. ’ 

Speculation in. See “ Speculation.” 

Surplus stock held in Germany and Holland 
(Montagu) 6636, 6693-7; (Rothschild) 7614. 

Silver-using countries, competition with India, (O’Conor) 
1462-6. See also : “ China ; Effect on competition 
with India of divergence between rupee and silver,” 
“ Exchange Value of the Rupee : divergence from 
intrinsic value, effect on competition with silver-using 
countries,” and “Tea: competition of China and 
Japan with Ceylon and India.” 

.. „ trade with India, ( O’Conor ) 821 

855, 857, 863. v ' ’ 
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Speculation in exchange, (Balli) 6290; (Graham) 
9107-8. " ' ' 

,, „ silver, (Mackay) 619-20, 724-6 ; (Coke) 

8023 ; (Bustomjee) 9808-10, 9812 ; ( Barclay ) 11,618. 
Stability of exchange, (O’Conor) 1144-6, 1169; ( Arthur ) 
1666-7, 1687-8, 1748, 2039-40 ; (Lindsay) 3718, 3851; 

( Christie ) 4532-4, 4536-7, 4780-8, 4905;‘(Co®) 4993-4, 
4998-5000, 5098; ( Vincent) 5585-6, 5622-3; (Balli) 
5936-7, 6048-52; (Raphael) 6460-2; ( Montagu ) 6690; 
(Steel) 7195; (Rothschild) 7624; (Northbrook) 8399; 
(Cruiekshank) 9383 ; (Aldenham) 12,847-8. 

,, . See also “ Capital, effect of stable ex¬ 

change in attracting.” 

,, gold, and silver as measures of value, 
Giffen) 10,131-3, 10,229-35; (Lubbock) 11,074,11,185. 
Statist, criticism of currency policy of Government of 
India, ( O'Conor ) 12,077-06. 

Stores, purchase of, for India, (O’Conor) 12,086-9. 
Straits Settlements, currency of, ( Galloway ) 9913, 
9989-92. 

,, ,, trade with India, (Barclay) 

11,686 ; (O’Conor) 12,056-7, 12,072. 

Stringency in Ceylon, (Christie) 1664, 4765, 4862. 

,, ,, countries in which the currency has been 

contracted. (Giffen) 10,089. 

,, ,, India, anticipated in 1898-9, (Balli) 

6177-84 ; (Cheetham) 8727-8 ; ( Graham ) 9077-9 ; 

( Cruiekshank ) 9377-9; (Bustomjee) 9757-8. 

Stringency in India since closing op Mints : 

A. Causes op : 

(1.) Borrowing bv Government, (Lindsay) 3297. 
(2.) Extension of joint stock enterprise, (Lindsay) 
3297,3484,3492. 

(3.) Famine and war, ( Mackay) 773 ; (O’Conor) 
1194; (Lindsay) 3297; ( Cheetham ) 8992, 
9011. 

(4.) Management of Government balances; 
(Vincent) 5627. 

(5.) Reduction in sale of Council bills, (Finlay) 
2857; (Lindsay) 3297, 3462 ; (Cheetham) 
8993-7; (Bustomjee) 9745. 

(6.) Transfer of currency from trade and banking 
centres, (Arthur) 2305-9; (Finlay) 2847 
-55 ; 2925-6; (Cheetham) 8992-9002. 

(7.) Want of confidence in maintenance of ex¬ 
change under present conditions, (Mackay) 
279-80, 485-90, 575-82; (Arthur) 1738-40, 
2039-43 ; ( Lindsay) 4096 ; ( Vincent) 5634, 
5680-1,5707; (Steel) 7245-9; (Coke) 8013; 
(Cheetham) 9006-7; ( Bustomjee ) 9844-58. 
(8.) Want of currency, (Arthur) 2223-4, (Adam) 
7754, 7846, 7952-5; (Cameron) 8182, 8298- 
315, 8366-71; ( Cheetham) 8713-8; (Bar- 
clay ) 11,566-73. 

(9.) Want of loanable capital, (Mackay) 286-7, 
484, 525-8, 571-4, 587, 703-4, 707-8, 711; 
( O'Conor ) 1173-5; (Arthur) 1676, 2038, 
2105-7, 2208-13; (Lindsay) 4097, 40.99, 
4161; (Steel) 7076, 7243; {Adam) 7845: 
(Coke) 8168-70. 

B. Effect on prices (Balli) 6387-90. 

C. Extent of ( Mackay ) 305-6, 310-1,3704; ( O'Conor ) 
1193-7, 1201-3, 1368-9, 1613; (Arthur) 1730-40, 
1967-75, 1992-2005, 2087-126, 2208-21; ( Finlay) 
2903-15,2927-9; (Lindsay) 3309-30, 3627, 3633, 
3708-12, 3895-7; (Cox) 5010; ( MacDonneU) 5750- 
64, 5844-50; (Balli) 5916, 6177-84, 6306, 6321-8; 
(Coke) 8008-13, 8077-81; (Cameron) 8181; (North- 
brook) 8490, 8554, 8559, 8564-6 ; (Cheetham) 
8711-2, 8720-2, 8727-31, 8772-7, 8793-5, 8860-8, 
8886-903,8931-6; 8981-4; ( Graham) 9040, 9069- 
79, 9109. 9188-43, 9189; (Cruiekshank^ 9374-7, 
9380-2, 9463-7 ; ( Bustomjee) 9724, 9726, 9759-67, 
9823-8; ( Galloway) 9902-3, 9976-9; (Mackenzie) 
10,377, 10,496, 10,576-9; (Lubbock) 11,144-6. 

Suez Canal, influence on trade of India, (Raphael) 
6538; (Adam) 7862; (Cruiekshank) 9523. 

Sugar, imports into, and production in, India, (Cruick. 
shank) 9400-2, 9569-76, 9637-41; (Butt) 10,707, 
10,792-3. 

Taxation in India, effect on, of fall or rise in exchange, 
(Cheetham) 8825-35; (Graham) 9043-5,9179-80, 9184 ; 
( Giffen ) 10,050-1, 10,056-60; ( Mackenzie ) 10.507; 
(Butt) 10,639, 10,643-67,10,912-40. 

„ „ increase from 1873, (O'Conor) 1479, 

1611-2 ; (Arthur) 166C-2; (Adam) 7863 ; (Northbrook) 
8408-9; ( Cheetham) 8766-7; (Graham) 9174-7, 

9180-6; (Mackenzie) 10,443-4; ( O’Conor) 12,077. 
Taxation in India, possibility of farther increase 
(O’Gonor) 1418-61, 1501-37; (Arthur) 1659, 1808; 
(MacDonneU) 5781-2, 5792, 5795, 5858-70, 5882-4, 


5892; (Balli) 6001-11, 6125-35; (Steel) 7102-4, 
7109, 7200-22; (Acworth) 7573-82; (Adam) 7774, 
7986; (Northbrook) 8401, 8404-7, 8410-6; ( Cheetham ,) 
8837-9, 8874-7; (Graham) 9050-7; ( Giffen ) 10,050, 
10,060, 10,075-9 ; (Mackenzie) 10,413-36. 

Tea: 

(1.) Acreage cultivated by companies in Ceylon, 
(Christie) 4448, 4798, 4851. 

(2.) Capital invested in estates in Ceylon, ( Christie ) 
4522, 4529. 

(®*) „ >> >• >, „ profit on, 

(Christie) 4508, 4530-1, 4564, 4730-9, 4747-9. 

(!•) >> » „ India, (MacDonneU) 

4794; (Acworth) 7506, 7563. 

(5.) Competition of Chjna and Japan with Ceylon and 
India, < O ’ Condfr 1125-9, 1463; (Christie) 4405, 
4539-58, 4565, 4640-2, 4647-54, 4688-99, 

4759-64, 4799-801, 4853-5, 4882-96; (Balli) 
5994 ; (Acworth) 7393-6, 7403-8, 7433, 7456-64, 
7518-21; (Cameron) 8285-6; (Northbrook) 
8498-500, 8570; (Thompson) 8592-7, 8620-3, 
8651-65, 8671-2; (Cheetham) 8747-9, 8787-9; 
(Cruiekshank) 9597, 9600-4; ( Galloway ) 

9914-5; (Mackenzie) 10,466-9 ; (O’Conor) 
12,152 ; (Macdonald) 12,362, 12,369-75,12,479- 
84. 

\6.) Condition of the planting industry in India, 

( Arthur) 1711-2; (Cheetham) 8796; (Cruick- 
shank) 9346-9, 9617-22 ; (Mackenzie) 10,462-75, 
10,510-1, 10,530-44. 

(7.) Consumption of Indian and Ceylon tea in 
markets outside the United Kingdom, 
(Christie) 4547,4586,4644-7 ; (Acworth) 7409- 
13, 7457 ; ( Thompson ) 8600-9 ; ( O’Conor) 12,152. 
(8.) Cost of production, ( Christie ) 4452-7, 4509-21, 
4605-10, 4750-2 ; ( Acworth) 7397-402, 7433. 

(9.) Effect of exchange on cost of production, 
(O'Conor) 942-57, 1097; ( Arthur ) 1713-7, 

1831-5, 1990-1, 2068-77; (Christie) 4817-50; 
(Acworth) 7401; (Coke) 8105; (Thompson) 
8614-8, 8625-9, 8668; (Cruiekshank) 9358, 
9413-4, 9442-89, 9608-16; (Bois) 11,259, 
11,276-7. 

(10.) ,, on industry of adoption of gold standard 

and fixing exchange at Is. Ad., (Mackay) 
418-48; (Arthur) 1718, 1724-6; (Christie) 

4461-2; (Balli) 6137-9; (Northbrook) 8498; 

( Cruiekshank ) 9343-5, 9356-7, 9408-9, 9437; 
(Mackenzie) 10,462; (Lubbock) 11,152; (Bois) 
11,255-6,11,292. 

(11.) Exports from Ceylon, ( Mackay ) 462-3; (Christie) 
•1476—500, 4756 -7, 4-911-23; (Thompson) 8593-4, 
8613, 8640, 8673. 

(12.) „ „ India, (Mackay) 206-8, 415; 

( O’Conor) 877, 1468-9 ; (Acworth) 7465-9 ; 
( Thompson ) 8593-4, 8613, 8640, 8673. 

(13) Growth of planting industry in Ceylon, 
( Christie ) 4429-30, 4587-91, 4637-9, 4790-2, 
4863-8; (llalli) 5994; (Coke) 8102-4; (Thomp¬ 
son) 8630-3, 8666, 8673. 

(1^*) •> » » ,, India, (Balli) 

5994; ( Thompson ) 8667, 8673; (Cruiekshank) 
9438. 

(15.) Over-production, alleged, (Arthur) 1712, 1719, 
1726; (Christie) 4586, 4643, 4757, 4832-6; 
(Ac-worth) 7360-2; (Thompson) 8611-2, 8642-50; 
(Cheetham) 8796; (Cruiekshank) 9352—5, 
9590-6; ( Mackenzie) 10,462. 

(16.) Price of, ( O’Conor ) 878-80, 1607-10; (Arthur) 
1710; (Christie) 4433-4, 4464, 4466-74, 4586, 
4757; ( Acivorth ) 7379-96 ; (Thompson) 8591, 
8598-9, 8612, 8636-9, 8641, 8669-70, 8674; 
(Cruiekshank) 9351, 9410-2; (Bois) 11,294-5; 
(O’Conor) 12,153. 

(17.) Production of. in Ceylon and India, ( Mackay) 
468-72; (O'Conor) 1606; ( Christie ) 4431-2; 
(Acworth) 7369, 7452, 7504-7; (Thompson) 
8666-7, 8673. 

(18.) Yalue of estates in Ceylon, (Christie) 4522. 
4562-3,4657-66,4900-4. 

(19.) ,, ,, southern India, (Acworth) 

7533-41, 7563. 

Token currency, disadvantages of. See “Identity be¬ 
tween standard of value and circulating medium.” 

>> ,> effect of limitation of issue in main¬ 

taining value, ( Northbrook ) 8479-88 , 8575-80; (Sey¬ 
mour) 11,424-8,11,491-2,11,522-7; (Macleod) 12,938; 
(Courtney) 13,004-8. 

» >. methods of regulating issue in various 

countries, (Seymour) 11,411-2. 
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Trade of India: 

Effect on, of closing of mints, (Mackay) r,183 ; 

(O'Conor) 821-34, 855, 857,1108-17, 1140-7. 
Statistics, ( O'Conor ) 958-69. 
with gold-standard countries, (O'Conor) 854, 859; 
(Arthur) 1700-4. 

With silver-standard countries, ( O’Conor ) 854-5, 
857, 863. 

8ee also “Balance of Trade,” “ Exchange 
value of the Rupee,” “Exports,” “Imports,” 
“ Internal Trade,” “ Railways.” 

Turkey, Currency of, (Vincents 5436-44, 5446, 5450-65, 
5576-8, 5588-91, 5601, 5603-4; (Giffen) 10,112. 

,, imports of gold to, (Vincent) 5463, 5591, 5607. 

„ indebtedness of, ( Vincent ) 5446-9. 

„ method of making remittances from, ( Vincent) 
5592-4. 

„ population of, (Vincent) 5617. 

„ trade of, (Vincent) 5445, 5466-7. 

Wages : 

(1.) Effect on, of a rise or fall in prices, ( Marshall) 
11,781-4. 

(2.) In Ceylon, (O'Conor) 1374. 

(3.) In China, ( O’Conor) 1161-2; (Acworth) 7464; 
(Cruickshank ) 9597. 


"W AGES'* —COtit 

(4.) In India, (Mackay) 115-7, 328; (O'Conor) 837, 
891-3, 1051-9, 1160, 1372, 1385, 1436-92; 
(Arthur) 1724. 1831-5, 2068-77; (Cox) 5162; 
(MacBonneil) 5730-3; ( Balli ) 5939-42 ; (Steel) 
7098, 7101, 7114-22, 7223-9, 7271-2, 7337-8; 
(Acworth) 7402, 7477, 7481-5, 7493, 7522-3; 
(Adam) 7807, 7917; ( Cheetham ) 8847-51; 

(Cruickshank) 9457-60, 9463, 9473-81; (Gal¬ 
loway) 9886-7. 

(5.) In Japan, ( O’Conor) 1161. 

War on Indian Frontier, effect on trade, money-market, 
and exchange, (Mackay) 773-4; (O’Conor) 989; 
(Arthur), 2049-53, 

West Indies, currency of, (Lindsay) 3603. 

Wheat, competition of India with America, (O'Conor) 
1409; (Ralli) 6123. 

,, exports of, from India, (Mackay) 512; (O’Conor) 
830-1, 1409-12; (Arthur) 1720, 1926-8, 2000-1 ; 
(Finlay) 2628; (Cruickshank) 9524-31; ( Duncan } 
11,995; (O’Conor) 12,047, 12,102-5. 

,, price of, (O’Conor) 1396; ( Arthur ) 1928. 
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Papers relating to INDIA. 


A.— Letters from Indian Chambers of Commerce, 
Commercial Associations, fyc. 

No. 1. 

Letter from the Madras Chamber op Commerce. 

The Chamber of Commerce, 

Sib, Madras, 19th May 1898. 

I have the honour to state that the MadraB 
Chamber of Commerce has taken into earnest 
consideration the Government of India’s Notification 
Accounts and Finance^ No 2048 A > dated lth May 1898i 

published in a Gazette of India Extraordinary of the 
same date, containing papers on the snbject of the 
establishment of a gold standard in India, and setting 
forth the Government of India’s proposals with regard 
to the same. The Chamber considers it to be its duly 
to loso no time in laying before the Indian Currency 
Committee its strong disapproval of these proposals ana 
its reasons for this disapproval. The Chamber is 
astonished to find that in the face of what has occurred 
during the last two years, and especially during the 
last six months—namely, the extreme stringency of the 
money market, and the universal outcry and demand 
for the adoption of measures to relieve this stringency— 
the Government of India should now put forward 
proposals involving the immediate withdrawal of ten 
crorcs of rupees from the currency, of which six crorea 
are io come from the outside public. The Chamber 
cannot understand how Government has failed to see 
that to carry out such a scheme would in all probability 
cause a most serious financial crisis and widespread 
ruin. 

2. The Chamber observes that Government choosos 
to assume ab initio that the currency at present is 
undnly redundant; but this hypothesis the Chamber 
cannot accept. It would remark, however, that one 
advantage of the Lindsay scheme, which Government 
has rejected, is, that it would leave to natural causes 
to show whether this is or is not the case. If it is, 
then under the scheme rupees would flow in gradually 
probably and automatically, to buy gold at the Govern¬ 
ment minimum of Is. 3}a., and when they reached a 
certain amount they might, if necessary, be legitimately 
melted and sold for gold to replace the gold reserve. 
The Chamber’s belief, however, is that there is no 
redundancy of currency, and that as soon as confidence 
in the efficacy of the Lindsay scheme was established, 
which the Chamber believes would not take long, gold 
would flow in which could be used not to attempt the 
Sisyphean task of establishing and maintaining a gold 
coinage, but to buy silver for coinage to replenish what 
would have been found to be the unduly contracted 
currency. 

3. It seems to the Chamber that the dominant note 
throughout the whole of the Government Despatch of 
the 3rd Maroh is that the volume of the currency must 
be made to bo consistent with a Is. Asd. rupee, and that 
if it is not consistent with this it is redundant and 
must be contracted. But the Chamber ventures to 
think that a sounder argument is the volume of the 
currency must be consistent with the requirements of 
trade and the prosperity of the country, and to 
endoavour to secure a 1 b. Ad. rupee at the expense of 
these would be an unwise and fatal policy. 

4. It has already been proved that by the artificial 
contraction of the currency exchange can be temporarily 
forced up to the Is. Ad. level; but so far this has 
worked not good but evil, for no one believes—or will 
believe until a minimum is established—in the stability 
of exchange, and consequently capita] has flowed from, 
instead of to, the country ever since the maximum rate 
was reached. If the Government proposals were 
adopted no doubt for a time exchange would bo kepi 
at Is. Ad. by the undue contraction of the currency 
which they involve and the extreme stringency of 
money which would prevail; but no confidence would 
be created. Rather the reverse, as public opinion 
would not tolerate permanently the' evils flowing 
from a contracted currency. 

b. The following figures will show the large with¬ 
drawals of capital from India which have necessitated 

a Y 4075, 


the high bank rates ruling during the past two yeasr 
The figures are taken from the last published statements 
of the Presidency Banks in March 1896 and March 1898, 
which may be taken as the height of the busy season :— 


i 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Deposits. 

' 

Other 

Deposits. 

Advances. 

Cash. 

1896 

1898 - 

407,00,000 

368,00,000 

1,135,00,000 

886,00,000 

1,268,00,000 

1,106,00,000 

542,00,000 

387,00,000 

Decrease 

39,00,000 

249,00,000 

162,00,000 

155,00,000 


These fignres speak for themBelves; and when it iB 
considered that at the end of March 1898, the ordinary 
surplus balances of the Government in their Reserve 
Treasuries in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, apart 
from the balances with the Presidency Banks, amounted 
to over three crores, it is evident that these balances 
which are taken by the Government from their revonuo 
collections are kept locked up to increase stringency 
and thereby force up exchange. 

6. The Government objects to the Lindsay scheme 
on account of its possible expense. The Chamber is 
confident that to establish permanently a gold coinage 
on the lines of Government’s scheme would cost 
far more than the 20,000,0001. that Government 
contemplates, and that to carry out the Lindsay 
scheme 20,000,014*1. would be more than sufficient. 
Moreover the Chamber believeB that a large majority 
of authorities in India consider that a gold coinage is 
unsuitable to this country, apart from the probably 
enormous expense of establishing it. 

7. Another objection to the Government scheme is 
that to throw at once a huge quantity of silver on the 
market would further reduce the price of that metal, 
thereby seriously injuring both producers in their 
competition with silver standard countries and the 
great mass of holders of silver in India. 

8. In conclusion, the Chamber would again advocate 
the adoption of the Lindsay scheme or some modification 
of it for the reasons already stated in its letter to the 
Government of India, which is quoted on page 9 of 
the Oazette Extraordinary of the 4th May, and would 
respectfully press on the Currency Committee the 
urgent necessity for the prompt adoption of measures 
to relieve the present tension in Indio, which is 
univorsally felt to have become intolerable. 

9. I have the honour to confirm the following 
telegram despatched by the Chamber to the Committee 
on the 17th instant:— 

“ Madras Chamber of Commerce strongly protests 
againBt adoption Government Lidia Currency 
proposals involving violent contraction currency 
which disastrous to trade necessities and prosperity 
country. Approves Lindsay scheme or modification. 
Letter follows.” 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) George G. Arbuthnot, 

To the Secretary, Chairman, 

Indian Currency Committee, 

India Oflice, London. 


No. a. 

Letter from the Bengal Chamber op Commerce. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
Royal Exchange Building, Calcutta, 
Sir, 16th June 1898. 

I am directed by the Committee of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce to address you with reference to 
the proposals of tho Government of India for the 
establishment of a gold standard in India,*as set forth 
in Despatch No. 70 of 3rd March 1898, from the 
Government of India, Finance and Commerce Depart¬ 
ment, to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India 

C 
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Papers relating to India. 


published with accompanying papers in the Gazette of 
India Extraordinary, dated Simla, 4th May 1898, 

2. In view of the paramount importance of the 
establishment of a sound currency system in India in 
the interests of trade and commerce, and of the country 
generally, the Committee lost no time in placing the 
proposals of the Government of India before their 
members for their consideration. So far as the 
Committee have been able to ascertain the opinions of 
members, they are almost entirely opposed to the 
introduction of the scheme which has been submitted 
to the Secretary of State by the Government of India. 
Although a considerable number of the members of the 
Chamber are not prepared, for various reasons, to 
express their opinions on currency matters, the 
Committee feel they are justified in taking those they 
have received as fairly representing the views of the 
majority of members with regard to the Government 
-proposals. The Committee now direct me to refer 
more particularly, to those points in the scheme which 
appear to members to be open to grave objection. 

3. Before, howeyer, proceeding to do this, I am 
instructed by the Committee to draw attention to 
certain statements made by the Government of India 
in their communications to the Secretary of State 
which, they think, are calculated to convey an erroneous 
impression with regard to the attitude taken by this 
Chamber. The first of these is contained in paragraph 
26 of the Despatch already alluded to, in which the 
Government of India write as follows, in respect of 
letters addressed to them by the Bengal, Bombay, and 
Madras Chambers of Commerce:—“ We think, there- 
“ fore, that we may expect their support in the 
“ measures we propose, though neither the Bengal 
“ Chamber nor the Bombay Chamber has declared in 
“ favour of any particular scheme to secure the object, 
“ and the Madras Chamber has supported, with some 
“ modifications, the proposals of Mr. Lindsay to which 
“ we allude below.” 

As a matter of fact the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
has always carefully refrained from either proposing, 
or supporting, any particular scheme for solving the 
currency difficulty. This attitude has been taken up 
by the Chamber in consequence of the great diversity 
of opinion among its members. At the same time, 
although members are divided as to the best course to 
be pursued to set the currency of the country on a 
sound basis, they arc, so far as their views are known, 
practically unanimous in condemning the proposals 
now put forward. In this connexion I am also 
instructed by the Committee to refer to a statement, in 
paragraph 2 of Despatch Bo. 92 of 24th March 1898, 
from the Government of India, Finance and Com¬ 
merce Department, to the Secretary of State for India, 
in which the Chamber is again committed to an 
opinion on mistaken grounds, an address delivered by 
the Hon. Mr. Allan Arthur, the then President of this 
Chamber, at the annual general meeting of members 
held on the 28th February last, being quoted as an 
expression of opinion on the part of the Chamber. It 
is understood, under the rules of the Chamber, that 
the remarks of the President, in his annual address, 
shall not be taken as necessarily representing the views 
of the Chamber, 

4. The principal basis of the proposals made by the 
Government of India for the establishment of a gold 
standard, appears to be indicated in paragraph 9 of the 
Despatch of 3rd March in which it is laid down that 
one of the mam reasons of the failure to accumulate 
that reserve of gold which is a necessary preliminary 
to the establishment of a gold standard is that “oui 
“ rupee circulation had, before the closing of the 
“ Mints, been increased to sneb an extent that it fully, 

“ and more than fully, supplied all the demands of 
“ trade, and allowed no room for any farther addition 
“ in the form of gold.’’ The Government of India 
consider that “the remedy for this state of things is 
“ to remove from circulation as money, so much of the 
“ increases which were made to the circulating medium 
“ immediately before 1893 as we may find to be 
“ redundant,” and they propose to do this as indicated 
in paragraph 11 of the Despatch, by melting down 
existing rupees, having first provided a reserve of gold 
for the double purpose of taking the place of silver, 
and to establish confidence in the issue of their 
measures. The proposals, stated briefly, are to melt 
down annually, until such time as the object sought 
for shall he attained, 10 crores of rupees of coined 
silver, placing the same upon the market for sale, and 
to reduce by this amount the actual rupee circulation 
of the country, an operation which Government do not 


regard as likely to have any important permanent 
effect on the silver market adding, “ even if we were 
“ under any obligation to give weight to such crin- 
“ sideration.” This proposal is viewed with alarm 
and mistrust by members of this Chamber. It is felt 
that the currency is already sufficiently contracted, 
and that further contraction with the continued 
soarcity of loanable capital, cannot fail to raise the 
rates of interest—already abnormally high—in India. 
The high rates of interest which have ruled for pro¬ 
longed periods in each of the last two years, have 
proved not only a serious inconvenience, but a hind¬ 
rance to trade, more especially internal trade, and if 
such conditions continue, and become intensified, there 
is every reason to fear that commercial disaster may 
ensue. 

5. The opinion of the Government of India that the 
annual sale of six crores worth of silver will not have 
any important permanent effect on the silver market, 
has been received with surprise in mercantile circles. 
The general opinion appears to be that such an 
operation would be almost certain to lower the price of 
silver, including the silver in the hands of the natives 
of the country. This further depreciation of silver, 
while the nominal value of the rupee remains at lfid., 
must increase the divergence between the exchange 
value and the metallic value of the rupee, and, in the 
opinion of producers generally, it would seriously affect 
the trade of India with silver countries direct, and with 
gold countries in competition with silver currency 
countries. 

6. After a careful perusal of the Government scheme, 
the Committee cannot trace in it any guarantee for the 
future convertibility of the rupee, notwithstanding that 
the main object of the Government policy is, pre¬ 
sumably, to secure fixity of exchange. Under these 
circumstances it is felt very strongly that the proposals 
of the Government will fail to inspire that confidence 
in the future of exchange, which it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary should exist, if the evils resulting from the 
proposed forced contraction of currency, which have 
been already alluded to, are to be minimised by the 
introduction of fresh capital into the country. The 
Oommittee while fully recognising that the attainment 
of fixity of exchange is an object of primary importance 
in the interests of the Government finance, and of 
foreign trade, are of opinion that it is equally neces¬ 
sary that the supply of currency should be automatically 
responsive to the current requirements of trade. 

7. The Oommittee note that the proposals of the 
Government of India include not only the introduction 
of a gold standard, but also the establishment of a gold 
currency; although in paragraph 30 of the Despatch 
of 3rd March, it is stated that the actual issue of gold 
coins by Government is not contemplated, either for 
Treasury purposes, or in payment of cuirency notes, 
until the measures taken actually result in the estab¬ 
lishment of the value of the rupees at 1 Go!., and the 
use of sovereigns to some extent, however small, as a 
permanent part of the circulation. In the opinion of 
many members of this Chamber a gold currency is 
entirely unsuited to the requirements of this conntry, 
and from the terms of the Despatch the Government of 
India themselves appear to regard it in the light of an 
uncertain experiment surrounded with difficulties which 
are not likely to be solved for a considerable time. 

8. In conclusion the general opinion of the mercan¬ 
tile community of Calcutta, so far as the Oommittee 
have been able to ascertain it, is that the cost of the 
measures proposed by the Government of India would 
be much greater than is estimated,, that the period of 
transition would be indefinitely prolonged, and that 
the result would, for many years to come, diminish 
rather than strengthen, confidence in the minds of 
English capitalists and investors. 

I have, &c. 

W. Parsons, 

To Robert Chalmers, Esq., Secretary. 

Secretary to the Indian Currency 
Committee, London. 


No. 3. 

Letter from the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 

Sir, 17th June 189a'. 

I have the honour, by direction, to wait upon you 
with a copy of a letter addressed by the Committee of 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, on the subject of the Indian Currency, 
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which. I have to request you to lay before the Indian 
Currency Committee. 

I have, &a. 

John Marshall, 

Robert Chalmers, Esq. Secretary. 


Enclosure to No. 3. 

Chamber of Commerce, 

Sib, Bombay, 6th June 1898. 

Under date of 2nd March 1898 I had the honour 
to lay before you, for the information of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, the views which this Chamber enter¬ 
tained respecting the unsatisfactory position of the 
currency and the critical state of financial pressure 
throughout the country, and advocating as the most 
desirable means of ascertaining and deciding upon 
sound remedial measures the appointment of a Com¬ 
mittee of Inquiry on the lines of the Herschell Com¬ 
mittee of 1893. 

2. Since then the Government of India’s despatch to 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, dated 
3rd March 1898, has been made public, and to consider 
the proposals therein submitted a Committee has been 
appointed, which (although the terms of reference, 
especially as to the possibility of a return to the silver 
standard, are less explicit than this Chamber would 
have desired) nevertheless practically meets its sugges¬ 
tion. 

3. On the proposals embodied iu that despatch the 
views expressed in anticipation in my letter of 2nd 
March render detailed criticism unnecessary, but lest 
it might be assumed that the arguments adduced by the 
Government of India in support jof their proposals had 
in any way affected or modified those views, I am 
directed to state that, far from supporting, as the 
Government of India anticipated, the measures for 
securing stability of exchange proposed in their 
despatch, or believing that the adoption of those 
measures would have the effect of overcoming the 
distrust on the part of the public in the future of the 
rupee, this Chamber is diametrically opposed to the 
views expressed in the despatch and to the principle on 
which the Government of India’s proposals are based, 
namely, forced contraction of the currency. 

4. The Chamber cannot but view with the gravest 
apprehension a proposal to melt down the existing 
currency until it becomes “ even at the most inactive 
time of trade ” inadequate for the ordinary require¬ 
ments of the country in the expectation that gold will 
thereby be forced into circulation. 

5. The Herschell Committee in recommending that 
rupees should be given in exchange for gold at a fixed 
ratio relied upon this measure as ‘ ‘ loaving the volume 
of rupee currency dependent on the wants of the people 
of India,” but tho experience since gained, especially 
during the last five months, has shown that this provi. 
sion for the expansion of the currency has been practi¬ 
cally inoperative in spite of tbe great strain the money 
market has undergone, the reason being, the Chamber 
submits, that as the ratio at which gold is exchangeable 
for rupees fixes the maximum gold value of the rupee 
and no guarantee is given of its minimum value, gold 
will never he tendered until all other possible means of 
finance have been exhausted. The conclusion which 
this Chamber draws is that gold can only, if at all, be 
introduced into circulation under conditions of the 
money market which are ruinous to both foreign and 
internal commerce, and can only be retained in circu¬ 
lation so long as those conditions are maintained. 

6. The Government of India rely upon the exigencies 
of an expanding trade to force gold into circulation by 
refusing the country a sufficiency of the currency to 
which it is accustomed, but although trade under 
favourable circumstances may be expected to expand, 
there is nothing more necessary for its development 
than a free and natural supply of currency regulated 
automatically by its varying requirements, and it seems 
to the Chamber quite as likely that a contraction of 
trade will follow a contraction of the rupee currency as 
that the necessities of trade will compel the adoption 
of a currency to which the country is unaccustomed 
and which, in tho opinion of this Chamber, is unsuited 
to its requirements. 

I have, &c. 

John Marshall, 

Secretary. 

The Secretary to Government, Financial 
Department, Bombay. 


No. 4. 

Letter from the Karachi Chamber or Commerce. 

The Chamber of Commerce, 

Sir, Karachi, June 29, 1898. 

I have the honor to state that the proposals for the 
establishment of a gold standard in India, set forth in 
the Government of India’s despatch to the Right 
Honorable the Secretary of State for India, No. 70, of 
the 3rd March 1898, have received the earnest considera¬ 
tion of the Karachi Chamber of Commerce. 

2. In the despatch above referred to, the Government 
of India anticipate with some confidence that the 
measures proposed will meet with the approval of the 
Commercial Community. Lest silence should be taken 
as an indication of assent, I am directed to (inform you 
that, so far from approving of the proposals now put 
forward, this Chamber regards them with the most 
serious misgivings. Not only does the suggestion to 
arbitrarily melt down twenty-four crores of rupees 
appear to be diametrically opposed to all sound mone¬ 
tary precedent, and fraught with the grayest danger to 
oommerce, but it is not apparent to the Chamber, 
considering the amount of gold available for permanent 
export to the East, how the deficiency is to be filled, or 
whence the new gold is to be obtained, for the establish¬ 
ment of' the proposed standard. The City of London 
has already given expression to its disinclination to 
support any loans for such purposes, and without a free 
importation of gold, and a large reserve of the metal in 
this country, the possibility of the Government of India 
maintaining a gold standard appears open to serious 
question. 

3. Further, it is not at all clear that an alteration in 
India’s monetary standard is urgently called for. This 
Chamber, whilst recognising the inconveniences to 
commerce consequent upon fluctuations in the gold- 
value of the rupee, is unable to discover that the trade 
of India has been retarded thereby. It is therefore 
difficult to believe that the condition of India is such as to 
justify the means proposed by the Government of India 
for the introduction of a gold standard, however desir¬ 
able and feasible such a standard might be under more 
favourable circumstances. 

4. In conclusion the opinion of this Chamber is that 
the proposals of tho Government of India tend to Btill 
further destroy confidence in the minds of capitalists 
nnd investors, an opinion which is shared by the whole 
Mercantile Community of India, as evidenced by tbe 
memorials rocently published ou the subject, by the 
Chambers of Commerce of Bengal, Bombay, and 
Madras. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) T. R. McLellan, 

Robert Chalmers, Esq. Chairman. 


No. 5. 

Letter from the Bombay Native Shares, Stocks and 
Exchange Brokers’ Association. 

To the Right Honourable Sir Henri Fowler, 
Chairman of the Indian Currency Committee. 

The Despatch No. 70, dated the 3rd March 1898, of 
the Government of India to Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for India carries such wide-reaching consequences 
to the industries and trade of this country, that I am 
dirooted by the Committee of the Bombay Native Shares, 
Stocks and Exchange Brokers’ Association to address 
the following observations thereon to the Currency 
Committee appointed by the House of Commons at the 
instance of the Secretary of State for India. 

2. All parties in this country are agreed, including 
the Chambers of Commerce and the Government of 
India, that the transition period of the limping standard 
is intolerable, and should be soon put an end to, either 
by the adoption of the gold standard or reverting back 
to the silver standard. Yet the Government of India 
in their despatch propose to protract the agony in an 
intensified form for a further period of two, three, or 
four years, as an experiment, without the promise of a 
finality, which should be the sole object of any further 
legislation. 

3. My Committee, with the utmost deference, and 
after due consideration, submit that the Government of 
India in their despatch under observation have made 
large assumptions, and have ascribed effect to causes 

C 2 
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not altogether the right ones. The Government of 
India in para. 9 of their despatch state: “ Our 
“ total rupee currency is estimated to be at present 
“ somewhere about 120 crores, to which we have to 
“ add 10 crores of fiduciary circulation of currency 
“ notes. This amount may, therefore, be said to have 
“ been ascertained by experience to be much more than 
“ is consistent with a maintenance of a rate of sixteen 
“ pence in the season of inactive trade, and to be a 
“ little more than is consistent with that rate at the 
“ time of active trade.” Dominated by such an idea 
the Government of India has proposed to melt down 
about 20 crores rupees in two or three years, or more 
if necessary, to reduce the great redundancy of rupee 
currency. This has set the people conjecturing as to 
what should constitute a monetary stringency according 
to the notions of the Government of India; for from 
November 1896 to July 1897 the Presidency Banks’ 
rate ruled from 8 to 12 per cent., and again from 
December 1897 up to date has ruled from 10 to 13 per 
cent. Even these rates were more or less nominal, for 
more often than not the Presidency Banks have 
absolutely refused to make advances at all, even on 
Government paper and gold, at any rate of interest. 
Natives who had in recent years taken more kindly to 
investment in Government paper as a safe and liquid 
security, on which they could confidently rely for 
accommodation in times of pressure and difficulty, have 
found it during the last two years a broken reed. The 
result is that that security has declined 15 per cent, 
during the last 20 months. That no accommodation 
could be had dnring these periods of stringency on real 
property or other sound security goes without saying. 

4. The assumption by the Government of India that 
by the combined effect of great stringency of money 
and curtailment of currency they will not only be able 
to maintain the rnpeo at 16d., but will induce a flow of 
gold into this country to pass as currency during the 
melting period, and after, arises from a serious mistake, 
if not ignorance of the causes that govern exchange 
between the gold countries and India, tied down as she 
is at present with the limping standard. The exchange 
between a group of gold countries is determined by the 
rate of interest and the cost of freight, insurance and 
commission of remitting gold from one country to the 
other. The exchange between the gold and silver 
countries is determined by the price of silver in the 
market. But the exchange between gold countries and 
India with a limping standard is determined by exports 
and imports alone. Whether the exchange should rule 
high or low, near to or further from 16 d., depends on 
the amount of the excess of the exports over the imports. 
In order to keep exchange somewhere in the neighbour, 
hood of the legal maximum, 16(1, India should export 
produce and raw and manufactured goods more than she 
imports them by the sums equal to (1) Secretary of 
State’s drawing; (2) about 10 crores 1'or payment of 
gold and silver for arts and ornaments ; and (3) about five 
to six crores of private remittances. But as these 
adjustments could not be made month by month and 
day by day, the rate of exchange will generally be at its 
maximum between Jauuary and June, when the exports 
vastly preponderate over the imports; and it will be at 
its minimum between July and December, when the 
imports preponderate, tempered by the state of the 
rains throughout the country and an anticipation of the 
character of the busy season in respect to the other 
markets of the world. Stringency of money has 
absolutely nothing whatever to do in the determination 
of exchange with India. Stringency could only be 
relieved by the import of foreign capital; and who will 
venture to remit capital to this country without the 
assurance of its return without loss ? Given the con¬ 
dition of a great stringency of money, the curtailment 
of currency by melting down to half, and a 20 to 30 per 
cent, bank rate of interest; and yet if the excess of 
the export over the import of produce is not more than 
say 15 crores, which are sufficient to pay only for the 
import of precious metals and private remittances, but 
which leave no margin to pay the Secretary of State’s 
drafts, then India must either borrow in sterling to pay 
her foreign indebtedness amounting to 17 or 18 millions 
sterling, or the exchange must drop to tho silver point. 
There may be years when the exports of goods are 
equal to the imports of goods, or even less, as it some¬ 
times happens with the United States of America, and 
the borrowing to pay our indebtedness may in such 
years be even found too large for India. 

5. When the Government of India attribute the rise of 
exchange to id’s present level and state the principle in 
the para. 2 of their despatch, “ that the contraction in 


11 the volume of our silver currency, with reference to 
‘‘ the demands of trade, has the direct effect of raising 
“ its exchangeable value in relation to gold,” they either 
labour under a serious mistake or ignore the faotB patent 
to all. The causes of the rise of exchange to its present 
level are the large borrowings in England by the sus¬ 
pension of Council Bills, and a large railway programme 
since the closing of the mints, and thereby increasing 
for the time the balance of trade in India’s favour. The 
fall of exchange to silver point was arrested during the 
years 1893-94 by the suspension of Council Bills, and by 
large sterling borrowings in England. The rise of ex- « 
change dnring the years 1896-98 is owing to the further 
suspension of Council Bills owing to famine and war, 
which made necessary farther large sterling borrowings. 
The borrowing since the closing of the mintB must have 
been over 25 millions sterling. If the rate of exchange 
is maintained for the last six months in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 16d. it is owing to the earlier borrowings, and 
the vast preponderance of the export over the import 
owing to the most bountiful harvests in India, and the 
world wanting all our surplus produce at high prices. 

6. The stringency of money has not helped exchange. 
The causes of the present stringency are (1) large with¬ 
drawal of floating foreign capital at the maximum rate 
of exchange; (2) the lock-up of rupees received for 
revenue in Government treasuries. Both these causes 
would have weakened exchange, were it not for the 
present great preponderance of the excess of the ex¬ 
ports over the imports. The first by buying for remit¬ 
tance ; and the second by clogging and hampering the 
free flow of produce for export to the sea-board which 
makes the sales of Exchange Bills. The exchange has 
therefore remained strong, not because of the great 
stringency, but in spite of it. From middle of June, 
when Government treasuries are being emptied by dis¬ 
bursements, and vast sums sent up-country for the 
payment of produce return to Presidency towns for the 
purchase of precious metals, piece-goods, machinery 
and tools from foreign countries, thereby making the 
imports larger than the exports, the exchange will 
decline. It will not because of the redundancy, but 
because of the trade-wheel turning tho other way. 
Last month, when the Finance Minister refused to lend 
to the Bank of Bombay on Government Paper to finance 
tho internal trade of the country for the reason that 
the Secretary of State was prepared to sell all that was 
asked, he lost sight of the fact that foreign trade and 
inland trade are distinct and apart. Tho middleman 
who wants money to bring the produce from the interior 
to the sea-board to sell to the exporters, has no gold 
reserve in London to buy Secretary of State’s drafts; 
but he has Government securities, property and pro¬ 
duce, which tne artificial policy of the Government 
made nnborrowable and unsaleable. 

7. The proposal of the Government of India to melt 
rupees and sell as silver, will keep exchange steady in 
tho neighbourhood of 16 d. only dnring the period the 
process lasts. But that will not be owing to the cur¬ 
tailment of currency, but to the prohibition of the 
import of foreign silver by the Government under¬ 
selling all-comers and thereby increasing the balance 
of trade in India’s favour. The Government of India 
seem to see the force of this dimly in the para. 15 
of their despatch, which runs : “We may observe that 
“ our proposed selling of silver in addition to its direct 
“ effect on the rato of exchange would also have a not 
“ unimportant indirect effect, inasmuch as the opera- 
“ tion would meet the demand for silver in India, and 
“ thus increase for the time the balance of trade that 
“has to be discharged by Council Bill remittances.” 

If the word " direct ” were substituted for the word 
“ indirect ” it would exactly meet the contention. But 
at the end of three years, or rather at the end of the 
period of process of melting, as the Government do not 
promise nor intend to give a sovereign for every 15 
rupees, the fluctuations in exchange will be restored 
to the same state as before the declaration of war 
against the so-called redundant currency. The time 
the Government experiment lasts will be utilised not to 
bring fresh capital into this country, but to convert as 
much as possible foreign capital employed in this 
country into gold or to put it on a gold basis. Banking 
and investing capital is very timid, and trusts only to 
the certainty that it should not suffer in bulk when 
returning; and that certainty could only be had by the 
Government of India undertaking an unlimited liability 
like the Government of the United States of America. 

8. The sale of the metal melted from every 10 crores 
of rupees would not bring to the treasury the Bix crores 
of rupees the Government of India estimate. India 
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eliminated from the market of the world as a large and 
every-a^y buyer of silver, must bring the price of that 
metal down to 20 pence or even lower. Bat the loss of 
a few crores more or less, to use the phrase of the 
Despatch No. 70, ‘‘is a subordinate matter,” oompared 
to the revolution our trade with China would undergo 
by a further fall in exchange of 20 or 25 per cent. The 
further diminution that our already dwindling opium 
revenue will suffer, although it may be a source of 
satisfaction to the purists, yet it will be a grim reality 
to our ryots. The largest excess of export over import 
which enables us to pay our foreign debt is derived 
from our trade with China and the East. Government 
should foster it and not kill it. Why lop off the branch 
that gives us the greatest support P 

9. As the whole scheme of the Government of India 
is based on wrong hypotheses, the accumulation by 
borrowing 20 millions sterling in gold in the treasury 
of the Government will only entail heavy charges in 
interest without bringing us any nearer to a gold 
standard. This gold is to be kept intact and apart, for 
the Government say “ it is not our intention to part 
1 ‘ with any of the gold until ” a gold circulation is 
established by capital flowing into this country in blind 
faith in the scheme of the Government of India. Capital 
could have no faith in a scheme in which the authors 
of the scheme have none. 

10. In the opinion of my Committee a gold standard 
could only be established in this country either by the 
Government of .India accumulating large reserves of 
gold, and by undertaking an unlimited liability to ex¬ 
change gold for rupees, or by the Government of the 
Ilnited Kingdom undertaking a liability to allow rupees 
to circulate in England at 16 pence. But as neither is 
immediately practicable, the scheme associated with 
the name of Mr. A. M. Lindsay and attached to the 
Despatch No. 70 offers a present solution. It involves 
no great accumulation of gold, and what it requires 
will be required tentatively and in driblets. Under the 
scheme, as the gold is not to bo sent out to this country, 
it will raise no alarm or distrust of the hanking classes 
in England. But this scheme also involves the Govern¬ 
ment of India in an unlimited liability which, according 
to Sir James Westland, they are not prepared to pay. 

11. The proposal of the Government of India in 
their Despatch No. 70 is not a scheme, but an 
experiment; and we want no further experiments in 
currency. The traders of this country since 1873 
have accustomed themselves to suit their business to 
the great fluctuations of exchange; and until a final 
scheme is evolved, they would rather prefer to work 
under the limping standard, tempored by the 
Government of India allowing the use in the busy 
season of the surplus funds accumulated in the 
treasuries by tbe collection of revenues. The gaze of 
the Government of India does not soar beyond the 
16d. rate of exchange. But exchange i3 not the 
country. The experiment of the Government of 
India is bound to fail, for the hypotheses and reasons 
on which it is based are wrong; 'but whether it 
succeeds or whether it fails, the period during which 
the experiment lasts, will be one of great tribulation 
to this country, and will spell ruin to all existing 
industries. The promotion and carrying out of all 
enterprises will remain in suspense, the credit of the 
Government Paper will sink to the lowest depth, 
and no trade could be carried on profitably under 
the chasm created by melting down 200 millions of 
rupees. 

Your obedient Servant, 

S. B. Broacha, 

Chairman of the Bombay Native Shares, Stocks 
and Exchange Brokers’ Asssociation. 

Bombay, May 28,1898. 


No. 6, 

Letter from Bengal Cotton Spinners. 

To the Bight Honourable Sir Henry Fowler, M.P., 
President of the Indian Currency Commission. 

Sir, Calcutta, 31st May 1898. 

We, the undersigned, represent 60 per cent, of 
the cotton spinning industry of Bengal. 

In the hope that the early expression of the views of 
every section of the Indian mercantile community 


may be of value to your Commission we to-day 
telegraphed as follows : — 

Undersigned representing principal cotton mills 
Bengal consider proposed currency measures 
fatal to their trade emphatically protest Kettlewell 
Yule Kilburn. 

We do not attempt in this letter to explain how and 
why we have arrived at the opinion thus briefly 
expressed, but are ready to give our reasons if called 
upon to do so. 

Neither do we touch on the vaster issues of the effect 
of the past and proposed action of the Indian 
Government in respect to currency on the prosperity 
of India generally. 

We record our opinion a3 to the effect of this policy 
only on our own industry, which is the manufacture 
of cotton into yarn and the sale of the same to dealers 
in this couutry and to importers in China. 

We, however, beg that our opinion may be regarded 
as the result of many years’ thought and experience. 

We believe that the trade which we in part represent 
was seriously injured when Government in 1893 
destroyed the old and simple basis of value aud 
contract and substituted the uncertain and complicated 
one since in use. 

We believe that the measures now proposed by 
Government will cause further and incalculable injury 
to our trade both locally and with China. 

From our point of view we consider that the wisest 
and safest course may be found in the admission by 
the Indian Government of failure of the present 
system, and in the adoption of measures by which, 
with as little dislocation of trade as possible, India may 
once more attain the safety of a free silver basis of 
value. 

We have the honour to bo, 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servants, 

For tho Bengal Mills Company^ Limited, 
Andrew Yule & Co., 

Managing Agents. 

For the Bowreah Cotton Mills Company, Limited, 
and for the New Bing Mill Company, Limited, 
Kettlewell, Bullen & Co. 
For the Dunbar Mills, Limited, 

Kilburn & Co., 

Secretaries. 


No. 7. 

Letter from Kolar Gold Field Mining Board. 

Oorgaum. South India, 

Sir, 9th June 1898. 

I am directed by my Board to address you on the 
subject of the currency proposals now beforo your 
Committee, and to express to you its sense of the great 
burden laid upon the mining industry by the efforts of 
the Indian Government to maintain the rupee at its 
present fictitious value. 

The gold mining industry, which I have the honour 
through my Board to represent, although it may be 
said to be still in its infancy in this country, has an 
embarked capital of two and a half millions sterling; 
and while it is evident that any measure tending by the 
creation of false standards to limit the purchasing power 
of gold must prove a serious discouragement to the 
industries dependent on the production of that metal, 
or on its employment in the form of capital, my Board 
goes further, and with the utmost deferenoe submits 
that any such measure must therefore ultimately prove 
detrimental to the welfare of the country and to the 
development of its resources. 

In order to prove that the burden of which we com¬ 
plain is not altogether an imaginary one, I may state that 
the money remitted annually to meet the expenditure of 
the mines represented by my Board is the sterling 
equivalent of, in round numbers, ten millions of rupees. 
Taking the intrinsic value of the rupee at 10ii., this 
should amount to 416,6661., whereas the amount 
actually required to meet this remittance at tho present 
artificial rate of Is. 4d. per rupee is 666,6661., or an 
excess of 250,0001. It will thus be seen that an industry 
which should receive the fostering care of all good 
government is being laid under contribution to the 
extent of a quarter of a million sterling per annum—or 
a first charge of 10 per cent, on its nominal capital—in 
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the support of a policy which is directly opposed to its 
own interests. 

Although large employers of labour, my Board does 
not lay claim to represent any community, or to voice 
the sentiments of any section of the native public. It 
is, however, of opinion, that cheap capital and a 
natural exchange are the chief requirements of the 
people, and must eventually tend to the prosperity of 
the country. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Arthur Llewellyn, 

Chairman, 

Kolar Gold Field Mining Board. 

To the Right Hon. Sir Henry Fowler, 

Chairman, 

Indian Currency Committee. 


No. 8. 

Representations from tho Assam Branch, of the 
Ineian Tea Association. 

Simla, the 4th August 1898. 

My Lord, 

With reference to our Financial Despatoh No. 70, 
dated the 3rd March 1898, we have the honour to 
forward copy of a letter from tho Chairman of tho 
Assam Branch of the Indian Tea Association, dated tho 
20th June 1898, protesting against tho adoption of ft 
Gold Standard in India, and suggesting tho re-opening 
of our mints to tho free coinago of silver. 

2. There is a remark in tho letter that tho amount of 
spurious rupees in circulation in Assam will require 
the serious attention of Governmont. With reference 
to this we havo to observe that we have not heard of 
any unusual amount of spurious coin circulating in 
Assam which requires serious notice. Wo may mention 
that the amount of counterfeit rupees cut and brokon 
at treasuries in all India and in Assam during 1893 and 
1897 were as follows :— 



All India - - - - 11,431 15,343 


Assam - - - - 162 203 


It will bo seen that there has been an increase in tho 
number for the wliolo of India, but that the amount of 
tho increase contributed by Assam is trivial. 

The attention of the Chief Commissioner has, 
however, been called to the statement. 

We have, &c., 

(Signed) Elgin. 

,, C. E. Naikne. 

,, J. Westland. 

,, M. I). Chalmers. 

,, E. H. H. Coi.len. 

,, A. C. Trevor. 

„ C. M. Rivaz. 

To 

Tho Right Honourable 

Lord George Francis Hamilton, 

Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India. 


Amgoorie, P.O., 
Assam, June 20th, 1898. 

Sir, 

With reference to Despatch No. 70, dated Calcutta, 
the 3rd March 1898, from the Government of India to 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, I havo tho 
honour to lay before you the views of Tea Planters 
representing the Assam Valley. 

1. We cannot help viewing with the greatest alarm 
the recommendation of tho Government of India, that 
under the present contracted state of our currency, a 
sum of 10.croces of rupees or even more, should be 
annually abstracted from active circulation and melted 
down as a reserve to be held against note issue. 


Clause 12 of the Despatch states “ that it will be seen 
“ this proposal is no new thing, but one which has from 
“ the first been advocated by the Government of India.” 
We respectfully submit that the closing of the mints 
has already accomplished its object, as far as the 
Government of India is concerned, by placing its 
Revenue on a satisfactory footing, but this has been 
done at the cost of commerce and export trade. We 
cannot therefore see any reason for now introducing a 
method of still further increasing the present stringency 
of the money market, however necessary it might have 
been considered in 1893. 

It has been very rightly stated that injury to trade 
cannot bo allowed as an argument in favour of any 
measure, until the facts upon which it is based are 
produced. I trust therefore that the following sum¬ 
mary of facts, brief though it is, may be accepted as a 
proof of the existing depressed state of trade generally, 
and especially of the Tea industry. 

The Calcutta Tea market is regulated entirely by the 
London market, i.e., if prices fall in London, there is 
an equivalent fall in Calcutta. 

With exchange at Is. 2d., 1 lb. of tea sold at 8 annas 
in Calcutta is equivalent to 8.86 pence in London, that 
is taking freight, agency, and warehouse charges into 
account, but with exchange at Is. 4d., the equivalent of 
8.86 pence in England is only 7 annaB in Calcutta, and 
so it is that for every penny rise in exchange we, the 
producers, incur a dead loss of $ anna per lb., or a 
little over six per cent. If there was a corresponding 
rise with exchango in the price of tea in London our 
position would be stronger, but unfortunately the 
opposite is the case; there has been for years a gradual 
fall in the value of tea, and this, coupled with the high 
bank rato, causes us no little anxiety as to the future 
of tea. 

Charges connected with tho manufacture of tea have 
been reduced to tho lowest limit, and the margin left 
for a profit with exchange at Is. 4 d. is simply nil, ex¬ 
cept under particularly favourable circumstances in the 
matter of locality and labour. 

Taking therefore the yield of Indian tea at 150,000,000 
lbs. tho loss to growers on every twopence rise in ex¬ 
change would bo over 7,000,000 rupees. The actual 
amount of loss as shown by the rise in exchango on 
150,000,000 lbs. of tea would be a little over 9,000,000 
rupees, but I have deducted 22$ per cent, for home 
charges in the case of tea sold in London (the balance 
of 77$ per cent, being remitted to India to cover cost in 
roduction) and I have also deducted 22$ per cent, for 
ome charges from the realisation of teas sold in 
Calcutta. 

Tho market value of last year’s crop of tea repre¬ 
sented about 8 crores of rupees and for the last eight 
years the average yearly increase in yield has been 
about 7,000,000 lbs., the additional capital required to 
meet such increase may be safely estimated at 4,000,000 
rupees annually. 

Wo fail to see that any successful attempt has yet 
been made to ascertain the amount of additional capital 
required to meet the increased demands for commercial 
industries in India and the increase of the population. 

Anyone who takes a broad view of Indian Trade, as 
it is at present, must admit that it is restricted by the 
insufficient supply of silver, everything points in this 
direction. The high rato of discount demanded by 
banks, brought on no doubt in a great measuro' by the 
enhanced value of the rupee, is a serious drawback to 
commercial progress, We in Assam, who in past years 
had no difficulty whatever in soouring our monthly cash 
requirements from the Marwaries, at a discount of 
8 annas per cont., cannot now secure the amount 
required at even 12 annas and 1 rupee per cent., and we 
have to import rupees from Calcutta at great risk and 
heavy cost. 

Tho amounts of spurious rupees in circulation in 
As sam will require the serious attention of Government, 
and we cannot help thinking that the recent discovery 
at Lahore of illicit coinage is only one instance of the 
em.rmons extent this profitable conversion of bullion 
into rupees is taken advantage of owing to the fictitious 
value of our coinage. 

Wo would also point out, with exchange at la. 4 d., 
the great disadvantages we should have to deal with in 
competing with China and other countries whore silver 
js taken at its intrinsic value. 

Looking at trade generally, 1 may mention that in 
the report of the foreign trade of Calcutta for 1897, the 
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total trade returns with the United Kingdom show a 
falling oft’ of 8 per cent, imports and exports, being 
rupees 411,745,761 in 1897-98, against 450,257,267 for 
the previous year. 

There being such a number of conflicting interests at 
stake, we are cautious in making any suggestion as to a 
method to be adopted to bring about a successful issue 
to the much-vexed question ot' Indian currency, we may' 
justly claim that our share in promoting one of the 
greatest industries in India lias been a prominont one, 
and we would protest in the strongest terms against 
any artificial means being countenanced by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to further bolster up exchange; as such 
a course merely results in the extinction of the margin 
of profit to the Indian producer. 

We, the Assam Branch of the Indian Tea Association, 
cordially support the resolutions come to by tho 
General Committee of the Indian Tea Association, 
viz. :— 

1. That a gold standard is not needed in India, even 
if it he practicable to establish it. 

2. That the cost of establishing it (with or without a 
gold currency) is prohibitive and that an undue pro¬ 
portion of such cost will fall upon tea growers. 

3. That in the opinion of this Branch, the Indian 
Currency Commission should be directed to inquire 
into the question of how to re-open the mints to the 
free coinage of silver, with the least inconvenience to 
the trade of this country. 

I have, &c., 

J. Buckingham, 

Chairman, Assam Branch, Indian 
Tea Association. 

To 

The Secretary, Government or India, 

Finance and Commerce Department, Calcutta. 


No. 9. 

The Humble Petition of the Members of the Behar 
Indigo Planters’ Association at present residing 
in tho United Kingdom, 

Humbly snr.wETii— 

That your Petitioners, being of opinion that the 
proposals of the Government of India as set out in its 
Minute of the 3rd March 1898, will be found on trial 
to work detrimentally to the interests of your Peti¬ 
tioners, and of the general .Indian community, your 
Petitioners would humblv pray that they be modified 
in such manner and to such extent as to allay tho 
alarm now generally felt at the prospect of their 
adoption. 

1. That any currency scheme which will affect the 
interests of the whole Indian community should be 
definite and concrete in its conception and automatic 
iu its action ; and any scheme in support of which the 
Government requires to write, “ We always have it in 

our power to carry tho operation even further by 
“ withdrawing a still larger quantity of silver and 
“ replacing it in gold coin; and we recognise that 
“ circumstances may arise in which such a measure 
“ may be forced upon us ” (para. 21 of M inute), cannot 
be such a ono that recommends itself to your Peti¬ 
tioners. 

2. That under the operation of the Currency Act of 
1893 (added to other causes) the circulation of coin in 
India has become too restricted, and sufficient coin is 
not forthcoming to meet the requirements of the 
community. 

3. That, under any scheme to be udopted to remedy 
the evils that at present admittedly exist, it is essential 
to the well-being of the community that it be supplied 
with sufficient coin to enable it to transact its trade 
and other business without unnecessary risk, and that 
the current coiu to bo used shall be such as it will 
accept and have confidence in. 

4. That tho curtailment of tho currency by the de¬ 
struction of existing coin will result in the serious 
enhancement of tho existing rates of interest throughout 
the country ; and, as a gre»<t portion of the trade of the 
country is carried on on credit or borrowed capital, 
will create alarm and entail serious loss, if not 
disastrous consequences, to all concerned. 

5. That the declared intentions of the Government 
of India to appreciate the ecxehange value of the rupee 
will entail a heavy loss on all export producers, equal 
to from 6 per cent, to 7 jper cent, for very penny it 
may be so appreciated, 


6. That it is incumbent upon the Government to take 
such measures as will ensure a constant supply of 
standard coin, and to take such measures as may be 
necessary to maintain such coinage in a fair state of 
repair. 

7. That the rupee coinage is the only coinage and 
standard of value adapted to the requirements of the 
major portion of the Indian community, and that will 
be accepted by it as money for many years to come. 
Four Petitioners would therefore humbly beg that the 
Indian Government be directed to recommence tho 
coinage of tho rupee in the Indian Mints, to meet the 
annual requirements of an expanding trade and a 
growing population. 

8. That tho coin to be so minted be minted on 
account of, aud at the discretion of, the Government; 
and the profit likely to accrue from such mintage go in 
reduction of taxation. 

9. That the figures relating to the currency of the 
country, as stated in the Minute, aro admittedly only 
conjectured ; your Petitioners would therefore submit 
that more definite and reliable information as to the 
amount of money in circulation and existing in the 
country be secured before tho proposed measures 
receive the force of law. 

10. That itB proposed system will necessitate undue 
supervision or management, and any Bystem that will 
necessitate constant supervision and management on 
the part of the Government must prejudicially affect 
the interests of some portion of the community, and 
create distrust of the Government motives and 
measures. 

11. That tho proposed measures of the Indian 
Government will not secure its ostensible object, viz., 
the creation of a stable rate of exchange between India 
and Europe, and the proposed destruction of coin will 
end in distrust of the action of Government, loss to the 
community in general, and waste of public funds. 

12. That to eecuro a stable rate of exchange, under 
any scheme that may be devised, it is essential to such 
scheme that the Government place a limit on its ever- 
increasing demands on the international exchange 
market, and this the Government has omitted to do. 
A market in which bills to the extent of 10 millions 
sterling may be annually negotiated at Is. 4 d. per 
rupee may not be in a position to absorb such bills at 
such rate to the extent of 15 to 20 millions per annum. 

13. That your Petitioners wholly disapprove of the 
Government proposal to create a gold standard of value 
without a gold currency, and of its proposed methods 
of appreciating the exchange value of the rupee. 

14. That, while viewing with distrust all attempts to 
create au international gold standard of value without 
at the same time creating an international currency, 
your Petitioners would view with pleasuro and con¬ 
fidence tho introduction of any measures to create an 
international coinage. 

15. That your Petitioners are of opinion that a stable 
rate of exchange between India and Europe can only 
be secured by a limit being put to the annual demands 
of the Indian Government on the exchange market, and 
by the adoption of the English sovereign and Indian 
rupee as tho coins of the realm; by the sovereign 
being declared legal tender in India to a limited 
amount, aud at a declared aud equitable value in rupees, 
and by rupees being declared legal tender iu England 
to the same extent or limit as silver is at present under 
the law of England. 

16. Your Petitioners would, for the above reasons, 
humbly pray that the Indian Government proposals to 
destroy existing coin and further restrict the currency 
of the country be not proceeded winh, and that any 
measures it may be deemed necessary to take to secure 
a stable rate of exchange may be such as to act 
automatically, and not wholly subjected to the 
influences or varying necessities of the Government. 

Dated 28th October 1898. 

IV. B. Hudson. 

J. M. Gibson. 

For selves and Members of 
Indigo Defence Association. 

F. A. Shaw, Harlington Manor, 

Toddington, Bedfordshire, 

Honorary Secretary. 

4th November 1898. 

To the Bight Honourable 

Sir Henry H. Fowler, G.C.S.I., M.P., 

Chairman of the Committee on Indian Currency, 
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No. 10. 

Memorandum by Sir Henry Waterfield, K.C.S.I., C.B., 
Financial Secretary to the India Office, relating to 
the System of effecting Remittances from India. 

The revenue of the Government of India is almost 
entirely received in India, in rupees, the sterling 
receipts in England not forming more than about -j^-th 
of the total. But a large part of the expenditure, now 
amounting (including exchange) to about one-fourth of 
the whole, has to be defrayed in England in sterling, and 
it is necessary that the Government of India should 
make remittances to England to meet these expenses. 

The sum which has to be added to the sterling 
payments, in order to express the number of tens of 
rupees which it costs to liquidate them, is called the 
charge for exchange. 

Besides the expenditure charged on the revenue, 
there are other disbursements in England, such as the 
purchase of stores for public works of which the cost 
of construction is charged to capital, remittance trans¬ 
actions effected in this country in return for receipts in 
India, discharge of loans, &c., all of which, when not 
defrayed by borrowing in England, must be provided 
for by remittances from India. 

The manner in which such remittances could be de¬ 
frayed with the greatest advantage engaged the attention 
of the Court of Directors as long ago as 1813, when they 
explained to the Government ol' India that this might 
be effected either by advances to the public service, 
which would be repaid by the British Government in 
England, or by remittances through private merchants, 
who would pay money in England in return for bills on 
the Indian Government, or would receive advances in 
India from the Government, to be employed in the 
purchase of goods consigned to the United Kingdom ; 
if these methods failed to give sufficient remittances, 
bullion might occasionally be consigned to the Court 
of Directors. 

Writing again in 1829, the Court stated that, owing 
to the peace, the method of remitting through the 
British Government had ceased to ho of much import¬ 
ance. Bills of exchange continued to be drawn on the 
Governments in India and the agents at Canton, but 
these had been found to give a less profitable rate of 
exchange than the recent bullion remittances; but, on 
principle, they were opposed to the abstraction of the 
precious metals from India. They seem, however, at 
that time to have thought advances on the hypotheca¬ 
tion of goods the preferable course, though, if all other 
modes of remittances failed, it was inevitable that 
bullion should be sent. 

At that time the amount required was upwards of 
3,000,000/. a year; but it was estimated at about 2f 
millions in 1832, when a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons examined the question of the probable 
effect on such remittances which would bo caused by 
discontinuing the union of the trade and the Govern¬ 
ment in India. The action taken by the Court was to 
reviso the conditions on which advances repayable in 
England should in India be secured on consignments 
of merchandise. 

The system under which money was at that time 
raised in London by bills on India, was by a notice that 
cash would ho received at the Company’s treasury, in 
exchange for hills for not less than 100/., payable at 60 
days’ sight, and drawn upon the Governments in India, 
at the rate of exchange notified from time to time. The 
rates varied from Is. 8 \d. to 2e. 2 \d. between 1833 and 
1857, the lowest rates being in 1833-34, 1845, and 1848, 
and the highest in 1855 and 1857. 

Much objection was taken by the East India Associa¬ 
tions and Chambers of Commerce, both in the United 
Kingdom and in India, to the system of making 
advances on consignments of produce, as introducing a 
vicious system of credit, and interfering with the 
ordinary course of trade ; and in 1843 the Government 
of India publicly notified that they had recommended 
to the Court the discontinuance of the system. The 
East India Company, however, declined to accept the 
proposal, and the practice was continued for several 
years. 

During the 13 years from 1834-35 to 1846-47, the 
remittances amounted to 26,755,192/. obtained by bills 
on India, and 12,791,670/. through advances on hypothe¬ 
cation of merchandise. The subject was investigated 
by a Select Committee of the House of Commons in 
1848, and the representative of the East India Company 
said that, owing to the difficulty of selling bills, it had 
recently been necessary to resort to a remittance of 


bullion, and it was considered inexpedient to effect the 
remittances by any one mode, to the exclusion of all 
others. It was found necessary to effect remittances of 
silver bullion which realised 918,224/. in 1848-49, and 
322,365/. in 1849-50. 

Although the East India Company never formally 
resigned the right of obtaining supplies by advances on 
hypothecation, they tacitly abandoned the practice 
after 1850-51, as anew method of meeting their require¬ 
ments presented itself. This was through the receipt 
of capital deposited in the home treasury by the com¬ 
panies, which about this time began to be formed for 
the construction of railways in India by means of funds 
supplied from the local treasuries. In 1854-55 a re¬ 
mittance of 412,022/. in gold was sent to England, and 
in the following year 7,202/. 

On the outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857, it became 
necessary to raise the rate of exchange for bills on India 
to a prohibitory rate; in 1857-58 only 628,499/. was so 
obtained, and during the next three years only 31,392/.. 
while assistance had to be given to the Government of 
India by forwarding silver bullion* to them. In the 
five years from 1857-58 to 1861-62 the Home Debt was 
increased by nearly 30,000,000/., and a net sum of about 
20.000,000/. was received from the railway companies. 

Towards the close of 1861 it was found practicable 
to resume the course of obtaining remittances from 
India; and the Government of India were asked 
whether they considered that this could most ad¬ 
vantageously be effected by bills being drawn on them, 
by their purchasing bills in Calcutta, or by the adoption 
of both methods. They at first remitted 120,000/. by 
purchasing bills on Loudon in favour of the Secretary 
of State; but, finding themselves unable to depend on 
a continued succession of such remittances, they 
requested that the further sum required might be 
obtained by means of bills on the Government of India. 
Instead, however, of announcing the readiness at any 
time to sell bills at a certain rate of exchange, it was 
decided to offer them on a particular day for a specified 
amount to the highest bidders. 

Accordingly, on the 22nd of January 1862, an 
advertisement was issued announcing that tenders 
would be received at the Bank of England, on the 
1st of February, of March, and of April, for bills of 
exchange, payable on demand, on the three Governments 
in India, for not more than 40 lakhs (Rs. 40,00,000) in 
each month. In order to obviate the necessity of 
shipping bullion from Calcutta to Madras or Bombay, 
it was stated that not more than 10 lakhs would he 
drawn on either of those places. Power was reserved 
to issue bills for less than the full amount offered, and 
to carry the difference to the next month. Tenders 
were to be for not less than Rs. 10,000, and a farthing 
per rupee to be the smallest fraction tendered. No bill 
would be issued for less than Rs. 5,000. If the tender 
were accepted, payment was to be made within a 
fortnight. 

Yarious modifications of the terms have been since 
made. In March 1882, the fraction accepted was 
reduced to Jth of a penny per rupee ; in January 1875, 
to T Vth; and in November 1882, dealings at s \-nd of a 
penny were permitted. In November 1862 the sales 
were effected twice a month, and in August 1876 they 
began to be made on every Wednesday, payment being 
required on or before the following Tuesday. In 
October 1878 the right to carry forward unallotted 
amounts was abandoned. 

In 1864 it was found unnecessary to prescribe a limit 
of the amount to be drawn on Madras; but, owing to 
the demands on the Bombay treasury caused by the 
Abyssinian Expedition, drawings on that Presidency 
were suspended from September 1867 to May 1870; and, 
in consequence of the drain on the treasuries through 
the war, drought, and other causes, from December 
1868 to May 1869 uo bills on India were issued. 

Early in 1876 the rates of exchange at which tenders 
for bills were made were so low that for three fortnights 
none were accepted; hut it was not found possible to 
presevere in that course, and on the 22nd of March 
1876 permission was given to tender either for bills or 
for amounts payable immediately in India on tele¬ 
graphic advice. In August 1876 it was announced 
that, besides the amount advertised for the fortnightly 
drawing, tenders would he received intermediately for 
a limited amount at a minimum rate of Is. 8 \d. per 
rupee. 

In 1877 drawings were again suspended for three 
months, owing to the famine in India; and, on their 


* 8,165,8?27. In tlie fife years Il'om 1867-68 to 1861-62. 
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resumption, bills only were granted. Telegraphic 
transfers were not resumed till early in 1882. In 
January 1880 the limit of allotment on Bombay was 
discontinued. 

When the system of drawing bills on India was 
resumed in 1862, there was, owing to the American 
War, a great demand for cotton from India, and con¬ 
sequently for bills on that country. Down to November 
1864, the rate of exchange realised varied from 2s. 0 id. 
to Is. ll.jfZ., but, when that demand fell off, lower rates 
had to be accepted, and bills were sold at Is. 10f<Z. 
in May 1865, and Is. 10d. in July 1866 ; the last time 
that 2s. per rupee was realised was in April 1867. 
From November 1867 to July 1873 the rates varied 
between Is. llfd. and Is. 10jd. 

About that time the requirements of the Home 
Treasury began to increase very materially owing to 
the progress of the Indian railways. In 1872-73 the 
withdrawals of capital by the companies for the first 
time exceeded their deposits j and the purchase in this 
country of stores for the construction of State railways 
added to the amount of sterling money required, while 
the fall in exchange yet further increased the amount 
of rupees needed for remittance. The average amount 
of bills drawn in the eight years from 1863-64 to 1869-70 
was Rs. 6,33,71,000. 

In 1870-71 the amount was - Rs.9,00,85,000 
1871-72 „ „ - „ 10,70,00,000 

„ 1872-73 „ „ - „ 14,70,25,000 

The restrictions on silver coinage by Germany and 
tho Latin Union in 1871 to 1874, and the enormous 
production of the metal in the United States from 1874 
onwards, depreciated silver very greatly, and the 
effect on the price of bills on India was soon apparent. 
After falling to Is. 9fd. in December 1873, exchange 
suddenly rose in the following month to Is. ll^d. and 
Is. llld., owing to the rate of discount at Calcutta 
being from to 101 per cent., but in August 1874 it 
fell to Is. 9fci It varied between Is. lOld. and Is. 9d. 
till February 1876, when the fall became much more 
rapid, and on the 5th of July 1876 telegraphic transfers 
were sold as low as Is. 61 d. Then a reaction set in, 
and exchange rose to Is. 10 T 9 7f d. for bills in December 
of that year. From May 1877 to April 1878, the rate 
was very steady at about Is. 8fd.; but it then began to 
fall, reaching Is. 6$cZ. in January 1879, from which it 
rose again to Is. 8fd. in June. There was then a period 
of fair steadiness, the rate varying between 1*. 8|d. and 
Is. 7Id. from June 1879 to December 1882. 

In June 1881 the plan was adopted of announcing, 
two hours before the tenders for bills were opened, the 
minimum rate at which they would be accepted. 

In March 1882 it was decided to sell bills, in addition 
to those allotted by public tender on Wednesday, at 
Y^th of a penny above the minimum rate of the public 
allotment, and telegraphic transfers at |th above that 
rate ; but in the following November these differences 
were reduced to -ggd. and ^gd. respectively, and it was 
announced that tenders for telegraphic transfers might 
be made at j l ,.d. above the minimum for bills. 

In the autumn of 1882 an endeavour was made to 
support exchange, by refusing to accept tenders unless 
made at the minimum price at which the Secretary of 
State in Council considered it pi'oper to sell bills ; but, 
after persevering for about three months, it was found 
necessary to give way, and accept the highest tenders. 

The question whether any other mode of effecting 
the remittances can be nsefully adopted has been 
frequently considered. On a failure of the demand for 
bills in 1866, the Secretary of State directed the 
resumption of the plan of making advances on hypothe¬ 
cation of goods, and also gave orders to send gold, 
and, if necessary, silver, to England. In 1865-66 gold 
bad been remitted, realising 159,8581.; and in 1866-67 
a further amount of 221,6341. was obtained by the 
consignment of gold, and 660,6681. from silver. But, 
on the demand for bills reviving, such remittances 


“ interfere with the ordinary opetations of Commerce, 
“ in order that the mercantile community and the 
“ public generally may carry on their affairs with a 
“ knowledge of the operations of the Government.” 
If the exchange fell so low as to make a bullion remit¬ 
tance more profitable, the subject of such a remittance 
was duly considered. 

The question of making advances on hypothecation 
was again considered in 1876, bnt it was not thought 
desirable to adopt it. Nor could the Government of 
India suggest any better plan than that of selling the 
bills to bankers and others, who would perform the 
operation far better than would Government officers. 
Whatever the agency employed, the remittance must 
be effected by exports from India for the requirements 
of the Home Treasury, in excess of those needed for the 
settlement of the rest of the account between India and 
the external world, so that measures for increasing the 
exports would doubtless have a favourable effect on the 
remittances. 

In 1877 it was considered whether advantage would 
be gained by tho Government purchasing in Calcutta 
the drafts of the exchange banks on their London 
bankers at six months’ sight; and in 1878 bills were 
bought in Calcutta to the extent of about a million 
and a half. But it was felt to be impracticable to carry 
into effect at the same time the two methods, while 
there were risks attendant on the purchase of the 
bills in India; and, therefore, it could only be viewed 
as a strictly temporary expedient. 

In 1879 gold was purchased in India which realised 
in London an outturn of 486,9472. In the same year it 
was considered whether the Customs duties should be 
taken in gold, and whether the sales of opium should 
be effected on the basis of payments in London; but 
objection was felt to any such disturbance of the trade 
as might result from the proposed measures. 

In March 1882 three members of the Finance Com¬ 
mittee of the Council of India had a meeting in the 
room of the Governor of the Bank of England, with 
representatives of the eight exchange banks, apd invited 
them to make any suggestions as to the mode of selling 
bills in the ensuing year. As the result of the con¬ 
ference, it was decided to continne the practice of 
announcing the minimum price for acceptance, and to 
post the amount sold up to that date; and to receive 
applications intermediately during the week for bills or 
transfers, at a rate not less than -Jjth or Jth of a penny 
respectively above the published minimum. 

At the end of 1882-83 the practice was once more 
considered, and the advertisement of the 28th of March 
1883 issued, under which the bills and telegraphic 
transfers have been sold ever since, with very slight 
modification. Tenders are received each Wednesdayat 
tho Bank of England, and opened in the presence of 
representatives of the Council of India. The amount 
for which tenders will be received is announced before¬ 
hand, but not any minimum rate. Power is reserved to 
accept tenders for a smaller amount. Bills are granted 
for not less than Rs. 10,000, and j 3 nd is the smallest 
fraction to be tendered. If tenders are equal in rate, 
and the amount available insufficient for all, a pro rata 
allotment is made. Applications for additional bills 
are received up to the following Tuesday ; if the whole 
amount offered has been disposed of by public tender 
on the Wednesday, the additional bills will only be 
given at rates in excess of the minimum accepted. Ap¬ 
plications may also be made for telegraphic, transfers, 
which will in no case be granted for less than one lakh 
of rupees, both on Wednesdays, in addition to the 
advertised amount of bills, and on intermediate days. 

In practice, it is usual to divide tho advertised 
amount rateably between the tenders for bills and those 
for telegraphic transfers at a higher rate, the difference 
made between the two varying according to the 
circumstances ot the time. 


were checked, and no action was taken in regard to 
the hypothecation of merchandise. The question o 
establishing an agency in China was about the same 
time considered; but it was deemed better to sell the 
bills on India, leaving the private remitters to China to 
make their own arrangements. 

• Mr. Seccombe, when examined by the Select Com¬ 
mittee on East India Finance in 1881, regarding the 
mode of obtaining remittances, said that the practice of 
drawing bills on India had been found to be tho best; they 
were so drawn “ upon the principle that the Government 
•• ought not to speculate at all upon the exchanges, 
“ but to have some regular system, so as not to 
a Y 4075. 


No. 11. 

Letter from the Government of India forwarding 
Minute by Sir James Westland, respecting Govern¬ 
ment Balances, &c. 

My Lobd, Simla, the 20th October 1898. 

We have the honour to forward for your 
Lordship’s information a minute drawn up by the 
Honourable Sir James Westland on certain points 
referred to in theevidence given before the Committee 
of Enquiry into "the Indian Currency. The minute is 
n<5t meanjri^WFWMi discussion of any matters under 
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reference to the Committee, but is merely directed to 
the elucidation of certain facts which do not appear to 
have been fully brought ont in the evidence. 

‘2. We request that, if your Lordship has no objection, 
the minute may be laid before the Committee. 

We have the honour to be. 

My Lord, 

Tour Lordship’s most obedient, 
humble Servants, 

(Signed) Elgin. 

„ 0. E. Naikne. 

,, J. Westland. 

,, M. D. Chalmers. 

,, E. H. H. Collen. 

,, A. C. Trevor. 

,, 0. M. Rivaz. 

To the Right Honourable 
Lord George Francis Hamilton, 

Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India. 


Minute by the Honourable Sir James Westland, 
K.C.S.I. 

Indian Currency Committee. 

1. Having read the evidence given before the Com¬ 
mittee of Enquiry into the Indian Currency, I desiro 
to submit some observations with reference to it. 1 
have, of course, no intention of entering into any 
arguments on the subject of the inquiry; that would 
be out of place; and my object is to elucidate some 
questions of fact referred to by witnesses, which, 
perhaps, the very familiarity of the subject td us in 
our daily administration prevented our bringing into 
sufficient relief. I allude especially to the position 
which the Government occupies in India as the holder 
of which it may be called the banking reserve of the 
cotmtry,— a fact perpetually present to our minds and 
largely guiding us in our operations, both with 
reference to the maintenance of oar own balances and 
to the drawings of Council Bills, but which is not, I 
think, sufficiently realised by some of the gentlemen 
who have given evidence before the Committee. 

2. The great difference between the position in this 
respect of the Treasury in England and that, in India may 
be seen from the following figures. I show first those 
relating to England. (The figures are taken from the 
“ Economist," and though they do not precisely corres¬ 
pond as to date, they are good enough for the present 
purpose) :— 


In Thousands of £. 

Exchequer 
Balance 
in the Bank of 
England. 

Cash Balance 
iu the Bauk 
of England. 

End of December iK97 

.1,785 

19,885 

„ January 1898 

5,991 

22,774 

„ . February 1898 

11,907 

23,606 

„ March 1898 

9.918(a) 

21,662 

„ April 1898 - 

5,286 

22,720 

„ May 1898 

7,230 

26,046 

„ .Tune 1898 - 

4.800(a) 

27,071 


It will be Reen from these figures that the Exchequer 
could at any time, if necessity arose, realize or spend 
the whole of the balance at its credit without causing 
the Bank of England to feel any but a temporary 
difficulty,—a difficulty which possibly might not be 
great enough to cause any steps of sufficient magnitude 
to affect, or even to come to tho knowledge of, the 
public. 

3. Now, take the figures for India. I have had them 
made up in the annexed tables A. and B. for each week 
of the quarter Janaary tp March 1898. It has to be 
remembered that according to the contract with the 
Presidency Banks the head “ Public Deposits ” in their 
w eekly return is practically synonymous with balance 
at credit of Treasury ; tho balances of the High Courts 
and their officers, of railway companies, andsomo others 
which form a not inconsiderable aggregate of public 
raonoy, lie outside these amounts, and are reckoned in 

(a) I cannot find the actuals ; this figure is taken by deducting 
t'rom.the total Exchequer Balance one million, assumed to be 
the balance of the Bank of Ireland. 


India as private accounts. The average of the 13 weekly 
retnrns is:— 



Balance at 

Cash 

(Thousands of Rx.) 

1 Credit of 

Balance of 


i Government. 

i 

the Bank. 

Head. Offices — 



Bank of Bengal 

718 

791 

Bank of Bombay 

! 527 

636 

Head O t fficea and Branches— 



Bank of Beugal 

1,576 

2,019 

9iil 

Bauk of Madras 

505 

Bank of Bombay 

873 I 

1 

953 


It will be seen that a demand by Government for the 
use of its balances would leave tho banks with an utterly 
insufficient amount of cash for their requirements— 
would in short deplete both the financial centres and 
the principal towns in the interior of nearly the whole 
of their banking balances. 

4. In comparing England with India in this respect 
there are two features in the comparison which greatly 
aggravate the position as regards India. First, the 
balance in the Bank of England, large as it is, is after 
all only a portion of the available cash in London. 
I he number of banks in London is legion, and even 
though the bulk of their available balances may be 
represented by a deposit account with the Bank of 
England, vet a large amount on the whole remains in 
their own possession ; and the diminution of the balance 
in the Bank of England by the whole amonnt it holds 
at the credit of the Exchequer would be a Bmall tax 
nfxm the whole banking balance of tho place. In India 
tnis is not the case, the cash balance of tho Presidency 
Banks is a much more important factor in Calcutta or 
Bombay, for the Exchange Banks hold a comparatively 
small balance in their own coffers, and even that is, I 
believe, sometimes an advance from tho Presidency 
Bank. Secondly, the nexus between the Bank of 
England and the general available cash of the country 
is infinitely closer than that which exists in the case of 
the Indian Presidency Banks. Tho withdrawal of, say, 
five millions of Exchequer balance from the Bank of 
England for the purpose of meeting Government pay¬ 
ments duo throughout the country might deplete the 
available cash of the Bank of England for a week or 
two, but the amount would speedily flow back again 
through a thousand different channels, and the cash 
position of the bank would be as strong as ever. In 
India, on the other hand, payments of the kind do not 
flow back till after a considerable time, and partly do 
not come back at all. A war on the frontier, a famine 
in a province, or heavy expenditure upon railways will 
absorb large amounts of cash, part of which dribbles 
back slowly, and part of which for practical purposes 
never comes back at all. 

i. These considerations introduce great difficulty 
into the management of the Government balances in 
India. It is not merely that we are obliged to have 
close regard to the demands that are coming upon us 
in respect of the payments due on Government account 
during the next few months, but that we arc obliged to 
have regard to future commercial demand also. Just 
as the Directors of the Bank of England or of the Bank 
of Bengal, when they feel a strong commercial demand, 
would be false to tbeir trust if they were merely to say 
“ we have so many millions, or so many lakhs, in our 
“ treasure chest, and there is, therefore, no use of our 
“ interfering with the demand; let us go on giving 
“ out money as long as we possess any ”; so the 
Government in India is bound to carefully guard its 
balances against depletion brought about cither by the 
payments which it has in due course to meet, or by too 
sudden withdrawal and disposal through the channels 
#f commercial demand. The above-imagined poliev on 
the part of the bank directors would inevitably bring 
about a crisis in a very short time, and carelessness of 
management of the same kind—a concession to imme¬ 
diate commercial demand, without having any regard 
to the future—would bring a crisis on the money 
market in India, much more severe and much more 
rapid by reason of the smallness, the almost non¬ 
existence, of any margin to fall back upon. 

fi. This position of responsibility is forced upon the 
Government in this country, not of its own will, but 
beoause it is accepted by the banking and the mercantile 
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community as the monetary system of India. The 
whole commerce of the country is made to depend upon 
the Government balances ; and the whole responsibility 
for the maintenance of an available cash reserve in 
India being thrown upon the Government, it is taken 
for granted that if there is a monetary stringency, it is 
due to the deliberate action of the Government. When 
bank directors, to meet the occasion I have been 
describing, put up the rate of discount, they are said to 
do what iH wise and proper, both in their own interest 
and in those of the commercial public; when the 
Government, being in India in a similar position, takes 
similar measures, .it,is considered to be deliberately 
causing an undue stringency of the money market. 

7. I cannot help noticing that it is almost assumed 
in the evidence given before the Committee that the 
Governmont of India, in their manipulation of Govern¬ 
ment balances and of Council Bills, systematically 
pursue this policy of creating for their own purposes a 
stringency of the kind described. I have more than 
once had occasion to give this theory explicit denial. 
Some important papers on the snbject were published 
in the “Gazette of India” of February 23rd, 1889 
(page 115, Ac.), which were intended to show, and in 
my humble opinion did show, that our one endeavour 
in managing oun balances was to make things as smooth 
for the money market as it was possible for them to be, 
consistently with a system under which the banks kept 
very little available money of their own. Bat explana¬ 
tions of the kind are readily forgotten in a place like 
India where everyone has his own business to attend 
to, and cares little to road and bear in mind official 
documents like those to which I refer. I may mention 
that within this last week I wee it stated in the financial 
article of a widely circulated journal that “ Govern- 
“ ment has been busy reducing its balances with the 
“ Bank of Bengal and the Bank of Bombay.” I have 
not inquired into the facts, but I have no doubt that the 
real explanation is exactly what I gave in paragraphs 22 
and 23 on page 124 of the above quotation, from the 
*■ Gazette,” viz.:—that the so-called artificial reduction 
of Government balances at the banks is nothing more 
or less than the issue of the amount to the public in the 
form of Council Bills. 

8. 1 may mention as regards the Government 

balances at the Presidency Banks that for the express 
purpose of preventing any manipulation of them either 
in the direction of stringency or of the opposite, we 
work them upon a purely mechanical system. A maxi¬ 
mum and a minimum limit are fixed, both very mooh 
in excess of the minimum stipulated in the contract 
with the banks; and the rule is laid down that when 
the balance is above the maximum, the responsible 
account officer withdraws a certain amount into the 
reserve treasury ; when it falls to or below the minimum 
he passes money into it from the reservo treasury. 
This rule is departod from only (1) when we are raising 
a loan, and, in Older to let it fall easily on the market, 
allow the Presidency Banks to retain a nominally 
excessive Treasury balance (I call it nominal because 
the transaction is the result of a credit to Government 
on tho bank's books by debit to advances on Govern¬ 
ment securities, and the bank for the moment does 
not really possess any funds available in cash against 
it); (2) when our general balance is so severely depleted 
that for the time we cannot spare fnnds from the 
district treasuries to maintain the usual standard 'of 
cash balance in the Presidency towns. There is, there¬ 
fore, so far as the hank balance is concerned, no 
manipulation for the purpose of creating stringency of 
of affecting the rate of exchange. 1 

9. I come now to the question of Council Bills, It 
seems almost a truism to say it, yet it seems necessary 
to call it to mind, that the amount of Council Bills that 
can bo issued by tho Secretary of State is strictly 
limited. I say this because it seems to me that the 
accusation of causing stringency is founded in some 
cases on the mere fact that the Secretary of State has 
not issued bills for the whole amount required for the 
payment of the balance of trade. The amount which it 
is possible to draw in a year may, for ordinary times, 
be reckoned thus: 

Kx. 

Surplus of revenue in Iudia over 
oxpenditui-e.iu India, including 
expenditure on capital account - 23,000,000 

Money raised by , loan ill India 
for.capital expenditure - - 3,000,000 

Total available» 26,000,000 


TheBe figures vary of coarse from year to year, but 
it must be clear that whatever the figures are, they 
limit the amount for which the Secretary of State may 
draw. 

10. Now, as pointed out at longth in the papers of 
1889 which I have already quoted, the minimum 
balance with which we can carry on the business of the 
Government in India is about eight crores : this eight 
orores includes the balances at our credit in the Presi. 
dency "Banks and their branches. Our balances went 
down to that figure and below it in the end of the year 
1896 and again in the end of 1897; that is to say, in 
both Cff these years the Secretary of State drew even 
more'than was consistent with safety; he could not 
have drawn more for the simple reason that we had 
nb funds wherewith to pay. So anxious were we to 
supply the money market with a full amount of Council 
Bills that in December 1896 we took special legislative 
measures to add to our cash balanoeB two crores of 
rupees out of currency reserve, and thus enabled the 
Secretary of State to enhance his drawings by that 
amount. And again in January 1898 we passed a special 
law to enable the Secretary of State, if necessary, to 
draw Council Bills against onr currency reserve. In 
the present year, 1898, onr Council Bill programme was 
again based on the calculation that we should place at 
the Secretary of State’s disposal, for drawings, every¬ 
thing we could spare subject to the condition of our 
having eight crores in our cash balances at the 
minimum period. (The exact figure—I have the 
estimates before me as I write—was 857 lakhs.) Our 
prospects as regards balances have been much im¬ 
proved by better revenue, and we communicated the 
fact to the Secretary of State in July and again in 
September for the express purpose of enabling him to 
enhance his drawings up to the limit of our capacity 
to meet them ; and he enhanced them accordingly. 
Surely what I have stated affords the most ample 
evidence that our policy throughout is the very 
opposite of seeking to raise exchange by causing 
stringency. We have consistently done our best to 
place at the disposal of the market every surplus rupee 
wo can spare. 

11. The truth is that in India, where it is too much 
the habit to look to Government for everything, it 
seems not unnatural to expect the Government to 
finance, not only the administration of the conntry, but 
its trade and commerce also. Accordingly, when com¬ 
merce finds a deficiency of available funds, the cause of 
the deficiency is sought for not in the scarcity of 
banking capital, but in some action of the Govern¬ 
ment, which is expected, with resources that are often 
barely sufficient to meet tho financial requirements of 
its own administration, to supply also all that is 
wanted for the movements of two hundred crores of 
imports and exports. 

12. One difficulty which is alluded to in some parts 
of the evidence is that onr revenue does not come in 
equally during the year. This is of Course a necessity 
in a country where so much of the revenue is land 
revenue, and has to be collected at the time when tho 
revenue payers can most easily afford to pay it—viz., 
the .time of harvesting and disposing of their crops. 

I find the following is a rough estimate of the 
distribution, through the year, of the 26 crores which 
as above mentioned, became available for drawings. 
I take the three crores of debt as received half in July 
and half in August. 

In thousands of Rx. 


April - 


- 

600 

May. - 


- 

- 1,900 

June - 



- 3,000 

Jnly - 


- 

- 2,500 

August 

- 

- 

- 1,300 

September 


- 

- — 

October 


- 

300 

November 


- 

700 

December 


- 

- 2,500 

January 


- 

- 5.500 

February 


- 

- 3,100 

March - 

" 

- 

- 4,600 


Total 

- 

- 26,000 


13. Nctw, if the Secretary of State could distribute 
his drawings after the above fashion (or rather take the 
figures a month later so as to allow the excesses of 
revenue to be brought down to the Presidency towns 
to meet his bills) the result would no doubt be that oar 
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excess cash balances (that is, the surplus over what we 
require for treasuries that are not in charge of banks), 
would be wholly, or nearly so, at the disposal of com¬ 
merce. Bat I must point out that this is more a 
theoretical possibility than a real one. As I have 
already explained, there are no funds for Government 
to fall back upon, if it surrenders to commercial uses 
its own cash balances and then suddenly finds that it 
must alter its programme of revenue and expenditure. 
There have been two crises of that kind within the last 
two years. The first was in October 1896 when the 
rains failed and prospects of famine suddenly made 
their appearance in India. We realised that the first 
and necessary step was to make large remissions of 
revenue at once; this came upon us just as our balances 
were descending to their minimum, and there was no 
remedy but to call upoD the Secretary of State immedi¬ 
ately to suspend his drawings, which were being as 
usual so regulated as to leave no margin in December. 
The second was in the outbreak of frontier warfare in 
August and September 1897, when again we were 
obliged to stop the Secretary of State’s drawings in 
order that we might have money to expend on the 
necessary military operations. 

14. It is not possible for us therefore, dependent as 
we are npon our own resources, to carry on the admin¬ 
istration with our balance continually hovering about 
eight crores. We can afford the risk of letting it run 
down to eight crores in November and December when 
we know we shall be amply in funds again when the 
revenue comes in in January. But if we had to keep to 
one figure all the year round, we would not be safe 
under a minimum of 11 crores (that is to say, a con¬ 
tinual margin, against possible sudden claims, of three 
crores). Thus the proper way of describing the policy 
under which we might place our margin of money 
at the disposal of commerce would be “ Beckon 
B,x. 11,000,000 as your minimum current balance; but 
inasmuch as you can stand the risk of letting it 
run down, for a month or two, but not longer, to 
Rx. 8,000,000, give commerce the advantage for that 
month or two of the Bx. 8,000,000 you can thus spare.'* 

15. This is really not very far different from what 
we actually do ; at all events, the argument shows that 
the money we withhold from possible utilisation by 
commerce is only the excess which we hold over 
Rx. 11,000,000;* and that it is not possible, from a 
practical point of view for us to accept as a rule of 
working: “ Eight crores is your necessary minimum, 
“ and all that you hold in excess of that should be 
“ regarded as available for commercial use.” In short, 
eight crores is not a working minimum ; it is a point 
of danger which we can tolerate if it is to last only 
for a month or two, but which might at any time land 
us in disaster, if we tried to work with it for a longer 
period. 

16. The distribution of Council Bills over the twelve 
months remains entirely in the bands of the Secretary 
of State; we, in India, give him from time to time our 
recommendations, and especially advice as to the 
amount we can make available for his drawings; but 
as the primary object of the Council Bills is to place 
him in funds for the expenditure which he has to 
undertake, we leave it to him to consider when 
drawings may be eased off for want of commercial 
demand, or increased to meet commercial demand. 
At the same time we are quite aware that the policy of 
the Secretary of State in the matter is the same as our 
own, that is, to draw during the twelve months as 
much as we cau meet. The considerations I have set 
out will show that the utmost the Secretary of State 
could do, if ho were to neglect in regulating his 
drawings every consideration but that of momentary 
commercial convenience, would be that he might 
occasionally be a crore or two ahead of his drawings 
as he regulates them on the present system, at the 
risk of having to pull up after a month or two in order 
to allow our resources to come up to his demands upon 
them. I pronounce no opinion as to whether it is 
convenient for commerce to have a crore a week placed 
at its disposal in February to April, and then have it 
cut down to 12 or 15 lakhs a weok in May. Of course 
nothing that the Secretary of State can do will increase 
the total of his drawings over the twelve months. 

17. Having thus placed in the hands of the Secretary 
of State the regulation of the drawings of Counoil 


* For exampte, I find that from October 1896 to December 
1897 there were only two months in which the cash balance 
was over fix-12,000,000, 


Bills, we naturally consider ourselves precluded from 
interfering with his operations by advancing money, eveji 
on interest, to the Presidency or other banks in India. 
Occasionally, but very rarely, short loans of the kind 
are made by us, but in is only for the relief of tem¬ 
porary difficulties. The last occasion on which a 
proposal of the kind was made to us is referred to in 
the evidence (Question 8362). In April last the Bank 
of Bombay, whose rate at the time was 13 per cent., 
asked ns to advance 25 lakhs to it, for a short time, at 
6 per cent. This we either formally declined, or were 
on the point of declining, when the proposal was altered 
into one to borrow from ns at bank rate. Within three 
or four days, however, the stringency of money was 
relieved, the bank rate gave way, and we thought the 
necessity for any extraordinary measure had ceased. 

18 Following this general, and as I have been trying 
to explain false, impression as to our policy in tho 
management of Government Balances and Council 
Bills, I observe that the proposals of the Govemmen 
of India made in the despatch of March 3rd have been 
described as a policy of forcing gold into the country 
by means of an artificial stringency in the money 
market. I do not enter upon any argument as to 
whether that will be their effect—that is a question of 
opinion on which it is for the Committee to pronounce • 
but that such is their deliberate intention I may be 
allowed to deny. The stringency unfortunately is 
there. I enter upon no argument as to whether it is 
due to the closing of the mints, or to the withdrawal 
of capital from India, which began long before the 
M ints were closed, or whether it is caused partly by 
the one and partly by the other. But I think I have 
made it clear that, granting the situation brought 
about by the currency policy of 1893, the stringency 
has occurred, not by reason of any action taken by 
Government, but in spite of all the efforts made by 
Government to prevent it. The policy wo set out in 
our despatch of 3rd March was a policy which had for 
its object not to increase it, but to relieve it, and 
I may represent the argument in this way: “The 
“ stringency will not be relieved until capital is sent 
“ out to India. Holders of capital are afraid to send 
“ it out as long as the currency is on a silver basis, 
“ and is in such an amount that a turn of the scale, 
“ whether by cessation of activity in trade or in any 
“ other way, will send down the rate of exchange. 
“ Let us get over this transition stago; let us get to 
“ a state of things where, instead of the circulation 
“ being composed of 120 crores of silver, it is composed 
“ of, say, 105 crores of silver and 15 crores of gold 
“ (that is, 10 million pounds). Capitalists will now see 
“ that the money in circulation in the country must 
“ be reduced from 120 crores (that is 105 in silver and 
“ 15 in gold) to 105 crores before exchange falls below 
“ 16 pence; and this state of things will give them 
“ confidence enough to send out their money to thus 
“ relieve the stringency.”—This is what is set out in 
paragraph 22 of the despatch. The argument may be 
right or wrong; on that point I in this place urge 
nothing ; but the intention 1 think is sufficiently clear; 
and it was not an intention to operate through artificial 
stringency. 

] 9. This explanation will also account for the position 
given in our proposals to the melting of rupees. Whiie 
tbe rupees are still iD existence (as they were after the 
stoppage of drawings in 1893-94) the confidence we 
hoped to create could not exist. The capitalist would 
argue : “ These rupees, though now withdrawn, may 
“ at any time come back into circulation, and I cannot, 
“ accept it as certain that the rupee circulation will 
“ not exceed 105 crores; while therefore this possibilitv 
“ lasts, I hold my hand. 

20. One more explanation on this subject and I have 
done. The Government never had it in their minds 
to withdraw rupees from tho active circulation by any 
new operation of withdrawal or recall. Under the 
monetary system of India which I have explained, 
rupees are every year withdrawn from circulation hi 
the payment af revenue, especially in the months of 
January to March, and they are returned to it again 
through the operation of Council drawings. In such a 
monetary system, the restriction of Council Bills and 
the withdrawal of silver coin, are synonymous terms • 
the Government can get possession of silver coin for 
the purpose of melting down, only by tho Secretary of 
State drawing a smaller amount of Council Bills than 
he otherwise wonld draw. Our notion was that in this 
way the reduction of rupee circulation would commence 
to bg brought into effect, that the Secretary of State 
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would refuse to draw under some rate settled from 
time to time, hut at least advancing towards 16 penoe, 
and that the amount he thus withheld would be by ns 
permanently withdrawn from circulation, and melted 
down so as not to be in any way further available in 
the form of silver currency. How far this operation 
would have to bo carried before exchange was for the 
time fixed at 16 pence would be matter of experience 
(paragraph 16 of despatch). We would have to carry 
it not only far enough to raise the exchange value to 
16 pence for the time, but still further with the aid of 
our currency reserve (paragraph 20) so as to have a 
margin to fall back upon, namely, to ensure that the 
reduction of silver currency would be enough to 
maintain the 16 pence value, even if trade were to 
become more inactive than at the beginning. Mean- 
time we hoped that with this declared policy before us 
commerce would find, in the prospect of the rise of the 
rupee towards 16 pence and its fixation at that point, 
sufficient encouragement to send out gold coin for its 
own needs, just as before 1893 it used to send out silver 
to the mints when the supply of Council Bills fell short 
of its requirements. 

21. Again, I repeat, it will be understood that I am 
not here engaged in defending the plan; 1 am merely 
explaining the proposals with reference to certain 
portions of the evidence laid before the Committee. 
Things have advanced even since the proposals were 
laid before the Secretary of State; the rupee has 
maintained itself very near to 16 pence even during 
the inactive period of the year; and the redundancy of 
the circulation with reference to that value—that is, 
the amount which the Government of India, proposed to 
withdraw from any possible return into circulation— 
appears now to be less than it appeared in March last. 

22. I desire to add some remarks with reference to 
the allegations about illicit coinage which appear i" 
some portions of the evidence given. We have been 
making continual inquiries regarding this; but we 
have not been able to discover that illicit coinage is in 
any respect more rife than it was before the rupee 
rose so much above its bullion value. Illicit coinage 
still goes on in India as everywhere else, but obviously 
tho only kind of illicit coinage that can arise in 


connexion with the closure of the mints is illicit 
coinage of standard silver; and discoveries of coinage 
of base metal have nothing to do with the present 
subject. What we have ascertained is that the public 
have had their attention drawn to the subject, and that 
they are apt, much more than they were before, to 
suspect rupees which turn out upon examination to be 
perfectly good. We have arranged for more systematic 
inquiry, and all I can say at present is that little 
evidence exists of any greater frequency than formerly 
of illicit coinage. 

23. The coinage of Farrukhabad rupees, alluded to 
by more than one of the witnesses, has nothing to do 
with the question of illicit coinage of Government 
rupees. These are rupees of an ancient currency which 
bear inscriptions in Persian characters only. I do not 
believe that a single such rupee is anywhere used as 
com in British India, and it is certain that not even 
the most simple individual could ever mistake one for a 
Government rupee. They are largely used as orna¬ 
ments, and have been largely manufactured for that 
purpose. They also could no doubt be easily introduced 
into circulation as money in Native States, where the 
currency is often in such a condition that almost any 
bit of silver, bearing a Persian inscription or a part of 
one, passes from hand to hand rather in barter than as 
money. The officials of the Gwalior State the other 
day gave me a list of 16 different kinds of coin of this 
description which so passed, at various values, in the 
State of Gwalior alone. 

24. We recently determined that this kind of manu¬ 
facture was dangerous, both because it might interfere 
with the current coin of Native States, and still more 
because it might familiarise the people with the notion 
that coinage was an admissible form of private industry, 
and we altered the law so as to make it what the law 
probably always intended it to be, a criminal offence. 
The recent case waB the first in which the change of the 
law was brought home to the people engaged in this 
trade ; but it obviously indicates no danger of illicit 
coinage as regards Government rupees. 

J. Westland. 

1st October 1898. 


A. 

Statement showing the Amount of Public Deposits and Gash Balances at the Head Oeeices of the Three 
P residency Banks during tho first 13 Weeks of the Year 1898. 

[In thousands of Rupees.] 




Public Deposits. 


Cash Balances. 

1 

Weeks. 

• 

Bank of 
Bengal. 

Bank of 
Madras. 

Bank of 
Bombay. 

Total. 

Bank of 

J Bengal. 

i 

Bank of 
Madras. 

Bank of 
Bombay. 

1st week - 

92,94 

19,03 

66,78 

1,78,75 

68,19 


55,99 

2nd „ - - - 

3,01,12 

24,12 

50,39 

1,75,63 

1,01,12 


91,16 

3rd „ ... 

82,21 

25,88 

53,45 

1,61,54 

77,46 


91,05 

4th „ - - 

62,00 

28,58 

51,84 

1,42,42 

92,98 


76,00 

5th „ - 

54,39 

26,01 

48,67 

1,29,07 

69,41 

i 

•a 

46,84 

6th „ 

69,52 

22,73 

49,88 

1,42,13 

66,31 


58,50 

t? 

1 

1 

1 

68,87 

22,02 

52,71 

1,43,60 

69,79 

! 

36,95 

8th „ 

74,18 

22,09 

42,49 

1,38,76 

80,77 

CD 

56,78 

9th „ 

80,83 

19,04 

44,38 

1,44,25 

77,77 


33,96 

10th „ 

76,17 

26,16 

51,33 

1,53,66 

86,30 


63,99 

11th „ - 

57,62 

25,40 

55,44 

1,38,46 

77,50 


69,19 

12th „ 

74,35 

26,88 

66,46 

1,67,69 

83,79 


79,41 

13th „ ... 

67,15 

18,33 

51,72 

1,37,20 

77,63 


67,29 

Weekly average for the 13 Weeks 

73,95 

23,56 

52,73 

1,50,24 

79,15 

• 

63,62 
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B. 


Statement showing the .Amount of Public Deposits and. Cash Balances at the Three Dresidenct Banks 
and, their Branches during the first 18 Weeks of the Year 1898. 

[In thousands of Rupees.] 


Weeks. 


Public 

Deposits. 

Bank of 
Bombay. 

Total. 

Cash Balances. 

Bank of 
Bengal. 

Bank of 
Madras. 

Bank of 
Bengal. 

Bank of 
, Madras. 

Bank of 
Bombay. 

Total. 

1st week 



1,70,93 

28,69 

82,74 

2,82,36 

2,37,17 

86,87 

85,34 

4,09,38 

2nd „ 

- 

- 

1,69,31 

36,88 

65,90 

2,72,09 

2,43,89 

90,12 

1,13,07 

4,46,58 

3rd „ 

- 

- 

1,48,48 

39,91 

71,48 

2,59,82 

2,10,44 

93,58 

1,18,53 

4,22,55 

4th „ 

- 

- 

1,36,13 

57,12 

79,36 

2,72,61 

2,17,92 

1,08,56 

1,16,35 

4,42,83 

5th „ 

- 

- 

1,54,45 

55,48 

73,17 

2,83,10 

2,16,80 

1,02,28 

82,60 

4,01,68 

6th „ 

- 

- 

1,61,12 

49,86 

79,87 

2,90,85 

2,25,42 

92,00 

87,82 

4,05,24 

7th „ 

- 

- 

1,36,68 

43,11 

75,35 

2,55,14 

1,71,67 

80,78 

67,47 

3,19,92 

8th „ 

- 

- 

1,49,83 

53,55 

77,38 

2,80,76 

1,76,91 

93,06 

91,42 

3,61,39 

9th „ 

- 

- 

1,70,20 

50,40 

75,10 

2,95,70 

1,82,80 

88,69 

69,48 

3,40,97 

10th „ 

- 

- 

1,73,42 

56,64 

88,16 

3,18,22 

2.05,88 

98,12 

1,07,06 

4,11,06 

11th „ 

- 

- 

1,38,93 

61,15 

1,04,48 

3,04,56 

1,71,41 

96,08 

1,06,94 

3,74,43 

12th „ 

- 

- 

1,65,80 

66,37 

1,37,68 

3,69,85 

1,83,54 

1,01,86 

1,04,42 

3,89,82 

13th „ 

. - * . 

- 

1,73,68 

57,82 

1,24,89 

3,56,39 

1,81,20 

1,04,56 

88,91 

3,74,67 

Weekly average for the 13 weeks 

1,57,61 

50,53 

87,35 

2,95,49 

2,01,80 

95,12 

95,34 

3,92,35 


No. 12. 

Note of 15 th May 1872 by Sir Richard Temple, 
G.C.S.I., handed in by the Earl of Northbrook 
(see Q. No. 8447). 

I desire to la}' before the Government of India three 
notes by Mr. G. Dickson, Secretary to Bank of 
Bengal, on the subject of the gold currency, which ho 
was good enough to draw up at my request; also notes 
by Mr. R. B. Chapman, the Financial Secretary, and 
Mr. H. D. Sundeman, Officiating Comptroller General, 
and Mr. E. Gay, Deputy Comptroller General, on the 
same subject. 

2. I have long believed that a gold currency is 
wanted in India ; that its introduction ought to be 
an object for gradual, if not immediate, attainment; 
and that the British Government ought to adopt 
measures from time to time towards that end. I 
do not say the introduction of a gold coinage, for 
we have that already in India. We have gold pieces 
representing fifteen, ten, and five rupees respectively ; 
and believed to represent theso several sums very 
correctly, as regards the relative value of gold and 
silver. That this relative value has by these gold 
pieces been preserved with as much accuracy as 
possible under the circumstances was affirmed by the 
report of the Indian Currency Commissioners in 1867. 
But, despite their intrinsic merits, these coins are not and 
cannot be available as currency, because they are not 
legal tender. 1 conceive that wo should, so far as wo 
fairly can, permit inducements to ai'ise for the importa¬ 
tion of gold into India, and for ite. retention in con¬ 
siderable quantities in the country; that whenever such 
quantity might be found adequate, we should take the 
first opportunity to declare the gold coins legal tender 
to unlimited amount; that the gold pieces should 
continue to boar the fixed relation to the rupee; that 
for a time it might bo necessary to-permit the rupee to 
remain legal tender to an unlimited amount, which 
would involve temporarily the difficulty of double 
standard; that the transition poriod of double standard 
should be as short as possible, silver being reduced to a 
token coinage, and being legal tender up to a small 
amount only ; and that gold should be ultimately the 
one legal standard. 

3. Remembering that many steps must be taken 
bofore aDy Buch consummation could be arrived at, I 
should have preferred, just now, to confine myself to 
such practical measures as could be adopted at present. 
But, among the many doubts which surround the subject. 
1 see, or imugiue that 1 sec, one doubt which affects the 
very, root of the matter. It seems to be doubted 
whether a gold currency is needed at all for India, or 
whether it constitutes-a requirement of that pressing 
or important, character which . would justify any 
alteration in so delicate an affair as the currency. 


4. I do not at all share such doubt. On the contrary, 
I share the conviction expressed by my predecessors 
Mr. S. Laing and Sir C. Trevelyan and. Mr. Massey, 
to the effect that a gold currency i3 among the urgent 
wants of India. With the exception of Mr. Wilson, 
every Financial Member of the Government of India 
has advocated this view, Iu 1866 similar views wero 
advocated by a special Commission in India appointed 
to examine the whole subject, and have been main¬ 
tained at one time or other bv every chamber of 
commerce in India. But in the event of such doubt 
as above described being seriously entertained, I will 
attempt to briefly recapitulate the reasons why a gold 
currency iB desirable in India. And my excuse for 
making the attempt must be this. If people shall 
strongly entertain an a priori conviction that a gold 
currency is really wanted, then they will find that the 
supposed difficulties in the way of its introduction are 
nqt at all insuperable. If, on tho other hand, they 
have no such conviction, then the difficulties, which 
more Or less besot every question of currency, become 
magnified to undue proportions. 

5. It can hardly bo necessary to recall to mind the 
superiority of gold over silver, or the reasons why in 
all countries the estimation of gold is about fifteen 
times greater than that of silver. A woll-known writer 
oh bullion 1 has suminarised the advantages of gold 
thus 

“Gold is the noblest of all metals—tho king of the 
“ metals, as the alchemists of old used to call it. It 
“ holds this exalted r^nk by virtue of its precious 
“ physical and' chemical properties, among which may 
“ bo mentioned, moro especially, its indestructibility; 
“ its signal power of resisting oxidising influences; its 
“ fusibility ; its permanent ductility and malleability; 
“ its "beautiful colour and splendid lustre.”— Seyd — 
“ Bullion and Foreign Exchanges.” 

6. It is this superior estimation which, causing gold 
tc> be so much tnorp relatively portable than any other 
precious metal, gives it a practical efficiency in com¬ 
mercial trainsastioijs, of which inherent .quality nothing 
save artificial restraints, from systems of currency, can 
deprive it. 

7. The most advanced nations, England, France, 
Italy, America, Germany, Holland, possess a gold 
currency. Most of them have at various times adopted 
measures to change the currency of silver to gold. 
Someof them have even put forth eff orts and undergone 
sacrifices for this object. 

8. It is generally acknowledged by tho best, authorities 
that the money which is to be the medium of exchango 
add tho moasurAof value in lsrge transactions, or ini all 
save small transactions, should be gold, as being the 
metal most suited for such purposes from its greatly 
superior estinistion. Silver is suited only for trans* 
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actions too small for the use of gold; just as copper is wealth, has extensive transactions, has in some respects 

suited only for transactions too small for the use of much to do with money on a great 1 scale. 

silver. 17. It is no sufficient, answer to'this to say that the 

9. (n the first place Adam Smith explains that— mass of tho people never see anything better than 

“ Tn the progress pf industry commercial nations have copper money ; that it is only certain classes that, see 
“ found.it convenient to coin several difforont metals even silver; and that but a comparatively limited 

into money ; gold for larger payments, silver for number would see a gold currency if it existed. For 

“ purchases of moderate value, and copper or some the limited number who would see gold represent tho 

“ other coarse metal for those of still smaller most important classes of the country, just those classes 

“ consideration.’’ whose skill, enterprise, and intelligence go far to make 

10. Michel Chevalier gives a similar explanation :*t- the fortune of the nation. If the sections of the people 

“Wo know that for many centuries copper con- who would use gold were summed up, they would be 

“ stituted the money of Home. Afterwards, society found to represent a great and growing interest. And 

“ having become richer, copper money was no longer if they really require a gold currency, that would be a 

“ sufficient; with the increase of wealth, payments strong reason for introducing it. 

“ became too cumbrous, and a more valuable metal 18. Again, if it bo supposed that such currency were 
“ than copper was found better adapted for the bulk not so urgently wanted for the interior of the country 

“ of transactions ; it was thus that silver money came generally, still the question would remain as to whether 

“ into use. This was soon after followed at Rome, it is wanted for the larger transactions of the inland 


“ and for the same reason, by a gold currency. The 
“ history of the currency in the monarchies which 
“ were reared upon the ruins of the Roman Empire 
“ reveals the same process.’’ The same authority 
goes on to say of gold and silver—“ a division of their 
“ employment seems to be indicated; for silver the 
*• smaller, for gold t.b^ larger, payments.” 

11. M’Culloch, speaking of gold and silver, says that 
“ the former would be sure to be preferred as money 
“ to the latter in all but petty transactions.” 

* * * 

“The use of gold a3 money is accompanied by so 
4 ‘ many advantages that it would maintain its place 
even though it were somewhat underrated as com- 
“ pared with silver. Inasmuch, however, as gold has 
“ so many natural grounds of preference on its side, 

“ the true plan is to make it the only standard.” 

12. Tooke, after rejecting seriatim the arguments for 
a change from a gold to a silver standard, says that “ in 
“ other respects it would be the substitution of the less 

convenient for the most convenient description; of 
“ currency.” 

13. Chamberswrit.es in his chapter on money- 1 —“ A 
“ substauce has been employed as the chief circulating 
“ medium over the civilized world. Its own nature 
“ has made it the standard currency, though it is 
“ relieved and aided by other kinds of currency. 
“ This substance is gold, which by common consent 
“ people at the utmost extremities of the civilised 
“ world have used as their standard currency.” 

14. One of the main reasons for the preference of gold 

over silver is forcibly expressed by another writer 
(Dunning Macleod): “The greater the intrinsic value 
“ of tho metal, the totter is it qualified to perform the 
“ functions of a currency.” * * *■ * “The more 

“ rare and valuable the metal; the more portable and 
“ convenient would it be, so that a man might carry 
“ about with him, as it were, a concentrated essence of 
“ power of commanding services.” As John Stuart 
Mill observes : — 

“ There ia an obvious convenience in making use of 
“ the more costly metal for larger payments, and the 
“ cheaper one for smaller; and the only question 
“ relates to the mode in which this can best be done.” 

15. Even some of those authorities, for example, 

Ricardo and James Wilson, who prefer silver as tho 
sole standard, make important admissions in favour of 
gold. Ricardo states that—“ In favour of gold it may 
“ be said that its greater value under a smaller bulk 
“ eminently qualifies it for the standard in an opulent 
“ country.” , 

James Wilson says—“No one will be inclined to 
“ deny that, if we had to begin a system of currency 
“ de novo, the moat convenient of all the various 
“ systems now in practice would bo found to to that 
“ used in England, where gold is the standard, and 
“ silver tokens of limited tender tho subordinate 
“ coins.” 

16. Now, these considerations of political economy 
are just as applicable to India as to any ettor civilised 
country. It will hardly be denied that India ■ is la 
civilized country. Although civilization in a pditibo- 
economio souse is not so diffused in India as in Europe; 
though the mass of the people are lees civilized than 
the corresponding classes of an European pooplo, 
still India has a fair proportion of civilisation, has a 
large field for the exerpiae of political economy^, all 
which, though inconsiderable relative to the easiness of 
the country, is considerable absolutely. Though, an 
the whole a poor country, certainly, still India; is -in 
parts rich enough, has within particular, limits great 


trade and especially for the foreign trade. It is not 
so easy to gauge the inland or inter-portal trade. But 
we know the extent of the foreign trade exactly, and we 
can see what a mighty interest that represents. 

19. But the number of persons in all India who would 
use a gold currency is not so limited as seems to bo 
supposed. It may be mentally measured in this way. 
With onr five-rupee gold piece legal tender, everyone 
who had to pay five rupees or more in metallic currency 
(unless he paid in currency notes) would pay in gold. 
Everyone who kept or hoarded five rupees and up¬ 
wards in treasure would use gold. Let us compute by 
our own notions (we cannot ascertain exactly) what the 
number mint be of payments of five rupees and up¬ 
wards in all India within any year. Surely it must bo 
very great. Quite great enough to justify the con¬ 
sideration of measures for introducing a gold currency. 

20. Or let us suppose that, following the example o f 
the five-franc gold coin^|e, or, forming the o&3ily 
couceivable notion of a five-shilling gold piece, wo 
were to have gold ooins of lesser denomination than 
five rupees (for which the authority.of M’Onlloch might 
be cited)—say, for example, that We were to have 
2|-rupee gold pieces. Then every payment of metallio 
currency of 2J rupees and upwards would be made in 
gold, if there were a gold currency. 

21. How very great, then, must the number be of 
such payments in a year. 

22. But in these, as in other matters, there iB Buch a 
thing as national prejudice. It iB conceivable that such 
a population aB the Indian might have some national 
prejudice against gold. But have they, in fact, any such 
prejndioe against gold pieces ? No, they have not. 
Quito the contrary ; their prejudice, if they have any, 
is entirely in favour of gold. The imperial dynasties 
which preceded us in India had a gold currency. Some 
comparatively ancient gold coins have still a limited 
circulation, and enjoy the highest repute. It is re¬ 
markable that the gold coins whioh issue from the 
British Mints in India mostly find their way to Native 
States. It may be said, in general terms, that on our 
accession to power in India we found a gold currency 
existing conjointly with the silver currency. And it 
was reserved for us to accord silver the dominant and 
exclusive position which it now holds in the currency. 
My own belief is, that few nations have in their own 
minds a higher appreciation of gold than the Natives of 
India. 

28. It was in 1885 that silver was made the solo legal 
tender in India. Gold, however, ceasing to be a legal 
tender, was still receivable at the Treasuries in payment 
of Government dues. Even this was stopped in 1858. 
The prohibition was withdrawn ih 1869, Bince which 
time the gold pieces have been and are receivable at 
the Treasury as before. 

24. This measure, howev er sound in principle, has not 
proved efficacious. Indeed the Btate of the exchanges 
prevailing sinco that time, has not been such as to 
cause the importation of gold bullion. And indeed 
nothing can bring about a permanent influx of gold, 
while gold pieces are not legal tender. 

25. Upon this point M’.Oulloch writes.thus ;— 

“ Silver has become in India, in fact as well as in 
“ law, the sole legal tender * * * there ore at the 

“ same time various circumstances which make it 
“ much t» be regretted that an attempt should have 
“ been made to exclude gold from the currency of 
“ India; * * * had gold been allowed to circulate 
“ as coin, it would have been extensively employed in 
“ making large payments, and it would also havo boen 
“ extensively hoarded. * * It would be good 

“ policy to reintroduce a gold currency.” 
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26. M’Cullooh further makes a remark which I shall 
cite in this place. After explaining that gold would, 
if it had a fair chance, circulate in India as well as 
silver, he goes on to say—“ In that case the increased 
“ demand for gold * * * would, by lessening the 
“ demand for silver, have checked any tendency it 
“ may have had to rise.” Sir William Mansfield (now 
Lord Sandhurst) elaborated this same point in 1864. 
He estimated that the exclusion of gold from the 
currency caused a rise of 5 per cent, in the price of 
silver, and held that this led to injustice towards the 
landholding classes of India, who pay land revenue 
fixed for long periods or in perpetuity. 

27. Whether we go to the full length of these con¬ 
clusions or not, still we can hardly doubt that to 
virtually oblige the people of India (as we indeed do 
oblige them by our present system) to use only one 
precious metal for currency, when they might have had 
two precious metals, is to enhance the price of that ono 
precious metal, silver, and thereby to put them to con¬ 
siderable expense nnneoessarily. They must have the 
silver for currency use, and they must purchase it with 
their produce. If the price he enhanced, say, by even 
a small percentage, then let the significance of that be 
considered. The amount of silver in circulation cannot, 
of course, be stated, but it must evidently be very great; 
supposed to be at least 100 millions sterling in value, 
sometimes even estimated at 150 millions. The amount, 
whatever it may be, has been purchased by the people 
of India. Then, even a small percentage on either sum 
would give an extra expense of several millions, to which 
the people have been unnecessarily put. Such an 
estimate is not preciso indeed, but it may serve to 
give some idea of the possible loss occasioned to 
India. 

28. Again, to use gold instead of silver coins is to 
effect a great saving in minting charges and in wear 
and tear; or, per contra, to oblige the people to use 
silver coins when they might use gold is to put them 
to the expense of about fifteen times as much minting 
and wear and tear of coinage as might otherwise have 
been necessary. This cost may be relatively small, 
from 1 to 2 per cent, on value of coins; still let 
us remember the amount of silver coined in India since 
1835, about 197 millions, and we shall see that even a 
small percentage on this vast sum would be an 
appreciable amount. It follows that this amount might 
have been to a large extent saved to the country had 
there been a gold currency. Sir W. Mansfield sum¬ 
marises the advantages of gold as— 

“ 1st, superior portability 

“ 2nd, decrease of wastage 

“ 3rd, economy in mintage 

and he describes these as “ elements of cheapness 
“ which have a marked effect in asserting the superiority 
“ of gold.” 

29. It is often said, in eETeot, that the certainty of 
silver always being largely employed as currency in a 
comparatively poor country like India is a reason why 
a gold currency is not wanted. But I contend, on the 
contrary, that this very circumstance is one of the 
reasons why a gold currency is wanted, because if tends 
to steady the price of that silver which is one of the 
necessaries of the national life. 

30. On the whole, it seems clear that, while in all 
other branches and departments of administration we 
endeavonr to give to India the best of everything, so far 
as we can, yet in respect of metallic currency we de¬ 
liberately withhold from her the first-rate article and 
afford her a Becond-rate one. 

31. The foregoing considerations apply to India in 
common with other countries where there may be com¬ 
merce and accumulated wealth. But there are special 
reasons in India why a silver currency without any 
gold currency must be inconvenient. In other words, 
there are, in addition to the general reasons, special 
reasons why India ought to have a gold currency. 

32. The continent of Europe, and especially the 
United Kingdom, obtain both gold and silver from 
about the same distance in the case of each metal. 
Those countries have commercial relations with gold 
and silver-producing regions. Gold comes direct from 
America, so does silver. 

33. With India the case is different. She has but 
slight commercial relations with America. And con¬ 
sequently she has to obtain silver through the medium 
of England. This is to some extent a disadvantage, 
and must involve various charges, direct and indirect. 
She has also to obtain the silver, in which her currency 
solely consists, from an immense distance- 


34. On the other band, she could obtain gold from 
Australia direct, without employing any other country 
as a medium, and from a much shorter distance. Thus 
in would appear that from its situation Australia, with 
its gold-producing regions, is the natural source of 
supply of the precious metal to India. It is the present 
system of the metallic currency that prevents India 
from availing herself of the great natural advantage 
offered by Australia in this respect, and forces her to 
obtain her specie under comparatively disadvantageous 
circumstances. 

35. As Colonel Smith, the Mint Master, has well 
expressed it: — 

“The advantages of introducing gold into the 
“ currency of our vast dependency need not be here 
“ insisted upon. They may be inferred from the 
“ unanimous wish of the inhabitants for a less cam- 
“ brous means of exchange, from the benefit to be 
“ derived by the whole civilized world from India’s 
“ taking her share of the increased produce of the gold 
“ mines, and from the anomalous spectacle exhibited 
“ for many years past, of ships freighted with gold 
“ traversing half the globe in one direction, crossing 
“ ships conveying an equal value of silver in the 
“ opposite direction, for the adjustment of balances of 
“ trade capable of settlement without either voyage, 
“ and with a saving of expense of a quarter of a million 
“ sterling annually.” 

36. Sir William Mansfield (now Lord Sandhurst) put 
the case thus :— 

“ There can be no good reason to compel the precious 
“ metals to make the journey from Australia round by 
“ London to India, instead of coming 'direct to the 
“ latter country. Yet that is what to a certain extent 
“ necessarily takes place, and which throws heavy 
“ charges on the metal ordained as a legal tender, viz., 
“ silver. The gold of Australia must go to London to 
“ be exchanged for silver, which is then sent out to 
“ India, after being bought at an artificially high 
“ price in Europe and the United States. The 
" European markets are the middlemen, who obtain 
“ their profits on the silver sent to India to restore the 
“ balance of trade.” 

37. Sir Charles Trevelyan ably set forth the same 
point thus:— 

“ England has a southern as well as an eastern 
“ empire, and the great staple of that southern empire 
“ is gold. Owing to the exclusion of gold from the 
“ Indian currency, the trade with Australia is chiefly 
“ carried on in this way. The gold of Australia is 
“ sent to England, where it is employed in buying 
“ silver, and the silver iB sent to India burdened with 
“ the charges of the double voyage, and with the 
“ additional interest accrued during the long period 
“ occupied by it. The cotton and other exports of 
“ India are charged with the extra expense arising 
“ from this circuitous mode of payment. Even a 
“ worse result is, that the trade cannot be carried on 
“ in a regular manner. The gold remains in the Bank 
“ of England until the Indian demand sets in, and then 
“ it is suddenly withdrawn to sweep the continent of 
“ silver for transmission to India.” 

38. The fact that the trade between India and 
Australia is not great, and is not likely to grow essen¬ 
tially, would not, of course, constitute a difficulty. It is 
true that if India received a large amount of gold from 
Australia she would not he able to send her produce 
to Australia in return. But the balance in favour of 
Australia would be settled and adjusted in the trade 
between India and England and England and Australia. 
India has extensive claims upon England for produce 
exported thither. She would transfer to Australia a 
portion of those claims, and thus pay for the gold. 

39. The adjustments which take place iu China will 
afford an illustration. China owes India yearly a large 
sum for opium. She does not wholly pay this debt by 
produce or treasure. She pays in part by transferring 
to India her claims upon England for Chinese produce 
exported thither. 

40. But, further, there is one marked peculiarity in 
the situation of India—which is perhaps almost unique 
in the world—in that she has annually to remit to 
England money to the 3um of many millions. The 
liability is as serious as it is inevitable, and the cost of 
so vast a remittance amounts to nearly half a million 
pounds annually, and sometimes more. 

41. While the Indian currency is in silver only, the 
principal means of remittance must be silver. Under 
these circumstances, India will never possess gold in 
adequate quantities. The balance due to her on trade 
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will be paid in silver; in the main, she must take that 
metal and none other. And she will possess no other 
precious metal wherewith to pay whatever there is to 
be paid by her in specie. She will have, then, only 
her silver and her produce wherewith to discharge her 
obligations. 

42. But as England has a gold currency, the pay¬ 
ments must be made in that metal, so far as they have 
to be made in money at all. And as India has to pay 
in gold, she must obtain gold either by means of her 
silver or her produce. This is the real basis of the 
transaction, though in practice India does not generally 
make her payments in specie. She receives gold in 
England from purchasers of bills called Council drafts, 
and pays to the holders of these drafts silver from the 
Indian Treasuries. But the payments are settled and 
adjusted in gold, and the difference chargeable to her 
on this adjustment comes to the same thing as if she 
had purchased with silver, or produce, the gold 
wherewith to make payment. 

43. This arrangement appears to be inconvenient to 
India in various ways. 

44. In the first place, she obtains her silver through 
England. The cost of effecting this is considerable. 
Then she has virtually to bear the charge of exchanging 
silver in her own limits for gold in England, and the 
cost of that, again, is considerable. It would be more 
economical, and more eonvenient,if she herself possessed 
the gold in which the payments had to be made. If her 
currency were to be gold, then she would always possess 
quantities of the very metal in which her obligations 
have to be discharged and her account adjusted. 

45. If the currency of England had been silver, then 
the argument would be somewhat altered. At present 
India has a sort of double difficulty. Firstly, she has to 
make this great payment annually, in itself a difficulty. 
Then she has the additional difficulty of purchasing the 
metal in which the payment is calculated. This 
additional burden is caused by the present state of the 
currency. And this must aggravate the charges to 
which India is subject. 

4ti. Again, under the existing status, the relative 
value of' silver to gold is the regulator in all respects 
of the cost of these transactions to India. The value 
of silver is, of course, liable to fluctuations. For the 
value of gold in England being determined by law, and 
that of silver being not so determined, these fluctua¬ 
tions as regards silver are appreciably great, and are 
sometimes embarrassing by reason of the trouble and 
expense which they cause. Within India the value of 
silver is indeed determined by law, but that fact is of 
no use nor validity in respect to the exchange with 
England. Now, this difficulty would be mitigated, 
perhaps almost removed, if India had also a gold cur¬ 
rency, with the same status as that of England, that is, 
with the value determined by law, 

47. Mr. Goschen, in his work on Foreign Exchanges, 
writes:— 

“ Considering the case between silver and gold. 
When a bill on Hamburg payable in silver is bought 
“ in London for a certain price, payable in sovereigns, 
“ what will determine the value P * * * * Gold 

“ is simply merchandise in such countries as have a 
“ silver currency, and silver is merchandise in such 
“ countries as have a gold standard; and according to 
“ the price of the merchandise at a given moment, so 
“ will the exchanges fluctuate. When a bill on 
“ Hamburg is to be sold in London, all the previous 
“ elements of value will have to be taken into considera- 
“ tion; the rate of interest in the two countries, the 
“ state of credit, relative indebtedness, and so forth, 
“ but the value of silver in England will enter largely 
“ into consideration, or, in the opposite case, the value 
“ of gold in Hamburg.” 

Now.it seems to me that, mutato nomine, the same 
story might be told of the exchange between England 
and her Indian dependencies, and that the process 
inevitably placeB India at a disadvantage. 

48. Thus I contend that there should be one standard 
only of value for the two countries; in other words, 
that the standard for India should be the same as that 
for England; that India is specially entitled to this 
advantage because she is more conveniently situated as 
respects the gold-producing regions than the silver- 
producing regions, and because gold is the currency of 
the country to which India has to make such great 
payments; and that a gold currency would not only 
cause a saving to India in the procuring of so important 
an article as specie, but would also lessen the difficulties 
arising from the pecuniary obligations of India towards 
England. 
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49. There is one more point to be noticed, which 
is this: it is observed by the Financial Secretary, 
Mr. R. B. Chapman, that when, upon the establishment 
of a gold standard, silver came to be demonetised, and 
the intrinsic value of the rupee to be diminished, the 
effect on the native mind would be bad. Mr. Chap¬ 
man’s words are: “ It follows that we shall have to 
“ substitute for the use of the masses of our popu- 
“ lation a token silver currency for the present 
“ full value currency. Are we at all certain what 
“ the effect of this will be upon the ignorant popu- 
“ lation, or how a silver token currency will work 
“ alongside of a l'nll value Native State silver 
“ currency?” 

50. It is quite true that the natives will always look 
to the intrinsic as well sb to the nominal value of the 
rupee. Though the new rupee, with a less intrinsic 
value of, say, 6 per cent., may pass in currency for the 
same value as the old rupee, still the natives will not 
estimate it so highly as the old rupee, because they 
use rupees for melting and for hoarding as well as for 
currency. All this may be admitted to the full. But 
what then P I fail to perceive what evil would follow. 
It is Said that the natives would prefer the rupees of 
Native States, in which the proportion of alloy might 
be less than in the demonetised British rupee. It 
might not be of much consequence if this were to be 
the case. But it by no means follows that any such 
consequence would arise. If natives closely estimate 
the grains of fine silver in the rupee, they will weigh 
accurately the British rupee against, the Native rupee. 
And the British rupee will be valued at its weight in 
tine silver, at least. Besides this, it would have the 
advantage of being legal tender in British territory 
for small amounts, which the Native rupee would 
not. And this advantage must secure the pre¬ 
ference to the British over the Native rupee, as silver 
to silver. 

51. It might be said, of course, that the British 
rupee would cease to possess the estimation it now 
possesses, and this portion of our currency would 
decline in reputation. Very true, no doubt. But, on 
the other hand, we should have given the country a 
gold currency the coins of which would rise rapidly 
to the highest repute, and to a degree of estimation 
to which even our silver has never yet risen. I 
believe that no coins that ever were coined in this 
country would be so popular as the gold legal tender 
coinage of the British Government. In other words, 
while we deprive the people of the old Bilver standard, 
we give them in return a superior gold standard. And 
thus the last state of the currency would be far better 
thau the first. 

52. * Further, it is sometimes urged, as a reason 
against introducing a gold currency, that there is 

* Silver Coinage. 

£ 

From 1801 to 1834-35 - - 63,631,833 

From 1835-36 to 1870-71 - - 196,776,414 

260,408,247 

Gold Coinage. 

From 1801 to 1834-35 - - 11,060,148 

From 1835-36 to 1870- 71 - - 2,061,972 

13,122,120 

Total Goi.d and Silver Coinage. 

From 1801 to 1834-35 - - 74,691,981 

From 1835-36 to 1870-71 - - 198,838,386 

273,530,367 

Imports, Gold. 

From 1801 to 1834-35 - - 9,455,635 

From 1835-36 to 1870-71 - - 95,030,569 

104,486,204 

Exports, Gold 

From 1801 to 1834-35 - - 2,033,442 

Frcm 1835-36 to 1870-71 - - 3,015,342 

5,048,784 

Net Imports - - 99,437,420 
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never likely to be a sufficient quantity of gold avail¬ 
able to justify its being declared legal tender. The 
quantity of specie required for circulation in India was 
estimated, 15 years since, at 150 millions sterling, or 
rather, that was the supposed value of the silver coins 
in circulation. Within this century the net importa¬ 
tion of gold has exceeded 99 millions, but only a small 
portion of it has been coined. Having regard to the 
long period that coin lasts, the coinage may now be 
estimated at more than 150 millions sterling, and the 
amount of gold bullion and specie in India is within 
this amount. These several quantities may not indeed 
be precisely known. But it is quite true that the 
amount of gold available or obtainable in India under 
present circumstances is very small, as compared with 
silver, and is not as yet nearly enough for what the 
requirements of the country would he after gold being 
declared legal tender. But though I admit all this to 
the full as fact, I do not at all admit it as a reason 
for refraining to declare gold to be legal tender. Bor, 
manifestly, the gold, having been once declared to be 
legal tender, would become one of the needs of the 
national existence. Gold would be an article which 
the country must purchase ; and with its large surplus 
of exported produce over imported goods, and with an 
ample balance of trade in its favour, the country 
would have no difficulty in purchasing gold, which 
metal it could, as has been seen already, obtain direct 
from Australia on reasonable, perhaps even on favour¬ 
able, terms. If, then, the need of gold for currency in 
India were to be anticipated, its influx into the 
country would be a matter of a few months, perhaps 
only of a few weeks, and the want would hardly have 
begun to he felt before it was supplied. 

Before concluding, I would add that experience does 
not shake my belief that the relative value of gold and 
silver is represented according to scientific theory and 
principle by the* present gold coinage of India, that 
is, 120 grains gold piece to 10 rupees ; that the present 
rate offered by the Government of India in 1869 for 
the English and Australian sovereign, 101 rupees (ten 
rupees and four annas), coincides as nearly as possible 
with that standard; and that the conclusions arrived at 
by the Currency Commission in 1867 are sound. It is 
true that very few sovereigns have been received in the 
Treasuries since 1869, but this circumstance is attribut¬ 
able, not to any defect in the rating (101 rupees to the 
sovereign), but to the state of the exchanges, which have 
precluded the importation of gold bullion, silver being 
sole legal tender. Kow can gold compete with silver 
m India, while the latter has a value fixed by law and 
the former has not ? I understand that, as a matter of 
fact, gold can still be laid down in India at something less 
than 101 rupees for the sovereign ; and that so far the 
101 rupees rate must yield a profit on the importation. 
If that be so, then this rate would still seem to be the 
right one. And the non -arrival of gold must apparently 
he duo to artificial causes, which amount to this, that 
gold is at a disadvantage as compared to silver, which is 
favoured by law. If this be so, then the fact that gold 
sovereigns command in the market at most times a 
higher price than 101 rupees and the 120-grain gold 
piece a higher price than 10 rupees, must be owing to 
adventitious causes, and to the circumstance that, the 
supply of these coins being very limited, there is a 
sort of fanoy demand for them which is no cri¬ 
terion of what their value would be under a different 
status. 

I still hold to the opinion that if it were determined 
to have a gold currency, we should mainly employ our 
Indian gold coins for that purpose. I would not object 
to make the sovereign a legal tender for 10 rupees and 
4 annas. But the sovereign being worth 10 rupees 
and a fraction over, there might be some slight trouble 
of calculation in changing it for silver, and this would 
be a drawback in respect of the use of the sovereign as 
currency in India. And if this objection were urgod, I 
would not press for the sovereign being declared legal 
tender. But we should continue, under any circum¬ 
stances, to receive the sovereign in our Treasuries at 
the present rating. 

I believe that a repugnance is felt by somo to the 
present determination of the question of a gold cur¬ 
rency in India because of the prospect of some universal 
coin being adopted internationally. But the prospect 
seems practically to be almost disappearing. At all 
events, the Report of the English Commission on 
Tnternationffl Coinage, presided over by Lord Halifax, 
seems to be quite adverse to any change in the value of 
the English sovereign. 


I have not dealt with the objection whioh has been 
sometimes urged to a gold currency, to the effect that the 
National Debt, and the paper currency, are calculated 
in rupees. For the objection has been disposed of more 
than once in the papers relating to gold. The sum 
seems to me to be this—we promised to pay in rupees, 
and we should pay in gold determined by law to be 
equivalent to rupees. 

I have hardly in this paper undertaken to treat of all 
the points connected with this important subject, still 
less to discuss all the collateral matters which blight 
suggest themselves for discussion. But the subject in 
all its bearings has been dealt with in the Report of the 
Indian Currency Commission of 1867, in the volume of 
printed papers relating to gold currency in India, in 
the file of correspondence relating to the revised 
notification of 1869—70, and in the additional paperR 
now submitted. I am unwilling to add more than I 
can help to the mass of writing which already exists. 

In conclusion, I would ask early and favourable con¬ 
sideration to the proposals of Mr, Dickson, which I will 
give in his own words:— 

“ I-—To authorise the receipt of English and Austra- 
“ lian sovereigns into all the Government Treasuries 
“ of India, without restriction, and whether tendered 
“ in payment of Government dues or in exchange for 

silver. 

“II.—In conformity with the provisions of the Cur- 
“ rency Act, to authorise the issue of currency notes 
“ in exchange for gold bullion tendered at the mint 
“ for coinage into Indian gold sovereigns at the rate of 
“ 10 rupees for 120 grains of gold of standard fineness, 
“ less seignorage.” 

I believe that these recommendations are safe and 
practical. They are the first steps towards a gold cur¬ 
rency. If they succeeded, their usefulness would he 
too plain to require description. If they did not suc¬ 
ceed, still no harm would be done. If in consequence 
we were to have any quantity of gold on our hands 
which could not lie conveniently disposed of in India, 
we could use it for the remittances to England without 
loss, and perhaps even with profit. 

But if, after the adoption of such measures, gold 
bullion should not he imported; if sovereigns should 
not be received at the Treasuries; if doubt still existed 
as to whether the relative value of gold and silver iB 
correctly determined by our present rating and coinage ; 
then I hope that the matter may not be allowed to drop. 
If the present rating of 10j rupees, and the present 
weight of 120 grains, are nob proper (as hitherto we 
have affirmed that they are), then what rate and what 
weight are proper? Nobody supposes that we have 
offered too much silver for the gold; then, if this offer 
be not the proper one, is it really too little ? Ought we 
to offer more ? These are questions which, as I submit, 
the Government of India ought to be able to determine. 
Those are questions which have been determined by 
every civilized nation that has adopted a gold currency. 
No doubt it is a difficult and important problem, but it 
cannot be insoluble, and it ought to he solved. If the 
enquiries which have been made, and the data which 
are available, be not sufficient, then another Commision 
might be appointed, so that the matter could be brought 
to an issue one way or the other; and that all the facts 
and considerations could be brought up to date. 

R. Temple 

15th May 1872. 


No. 13. 


Act No. II of 1898. 


Passed by the Governor General of India in Council. 
(Received the assent of the Governor General on 
the 21st January 1898.) 


An Act to provide for the issue of currency notes on 
the security of gold received in England. 

Whereas it is expedient to provide for the issue of 
currency notes on the security of gold received in 
England; it is hereby enacted as follows :— 

1.—(1.) This Act may be called the Indian Paper 
Currency Act, 1898. 

(2.) It shall come into force at once ; and 

(3.) It shall remain in force for six months from its 
commencement, and no longer. 


Short title, 
commence¬ 
ment and 
duration. 
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2. After section 13 of the Indian Paper Currency 
Act, 1882, the following section shall be added, 
namely:— 

“ 13a. The Governor General in Council may, from 
time to time, by an order notified in the ‘ Gazette; of 
India,’ direct that currency notes shall he issued at 
such offices of issue ais are named in the order to an 
amount equal to the value of gold held by the Secretary 
of State for India at the rate, and subject to the 
conditions, fixed by that order; 

“ Provided that— 

“ (1.) The power conferred by this section shall not 
be exercised unless the Secretary of State for 
India shall consent to hold in gold coin or gold 
bullion what he shall determine to be equivalent 
in value to the notes so issued, ;ia a reserve to 
secure the payment of such notes, until he shall 
transmit the same, or what he shall determine to 
be equivalent to the same, in gold coin or gold 
bullion to India, or until the Government of India 
shall appropriate and set apart in India, as a part 
of the currency reserve under section 19, an 
amount of coin of the Government of India equal 
in value to such notes; 

“ (2.) Gold coin or gold bullion so remitted shall be 
deemed to be received, within the meaning of 
section 19, when it is received in India by the 
Governor General in Council; and 

“ (3.) Gold coin or gold bullion so retained shall, 
until its arrival in India, be distinguished from 
other gold coin or gold bullion in the abstract 
account published under section 27.” 


C, —Letters and' Memoranda containing suggestions as to 
the method of establishing a Gold Standard in India. 

No. 14. 

Letter from Mr. Clakmont Daniell. 

Sir, 

I take advantage of the intimation with which 
you have favoured mo, that an expression of my views 
as to the source from which the gold for a gold 
currency in India could be drawn would be acceptable 
to the Currency Committee, to state as follows :— 

I am of opinion that the proper quarter to turn to 
for procuring gold for legal tender currency purposes 
in India is the country itself. A standard money, the 
supply of which depends ou the wealth of the people 
and their inclination to provide it, is the safest test of 
the value of commodities, because the supply on these 
terms grows with the growth of commerce, and ex¬ 
pands and contracts automatically with variations in 
the value and the mass of the goods under exchange 
in tho trade of the country. As a circulating medium 
such a currency will always be more adequate to the 
work it has to perform thau one of an artificial 
character, which depends on the management and 
control of an administrative department for its 
efficiency. In India, two economic conditions for a 
regular supply of gold as money are present. A vast 
treasure of gold available, or at least in part available, 
for the purpose; and a foreign trade, of which the 
balance for long periods of time is in favour of that 
country. The first provides the material immediately 
required for the coinage of gold money, and the 
second—from the power with which it invests India as 
the creditor country to compel payment of foreign 
obligations due to her in gold—secures a supply of 
gold = from foreign part3 to supplement that already 
existing in the country. 

The latter point I need not dwell upon, for, I pre¬ 
sume, that it is not open to question. The former is that 
upon which doubt has been thrown. Quite recently one 
of the members of your Committee, Sir David Barbour, 
whoso opinion carries—and deservedly carries—great 
weight, gave it as his decided opinion that the expecta¬ 
tion that the people of India would bring out their 
hoarded gold and put it into circulation as money, 
would prove quite delusive.* 

As 1 believe that the key to the solution of the 
currency problem in India is to be found iu a change 
of the standard, and in the ability of the commercial 
classes in that country to supply all the gold they may 
require for money without drawing an ounce from the 
western world, except in the ordinary reciprocity of 

* “Journal of the Society of Arts,” May 1898, page 579. 


trade, I beg to submit the following circumstances to 
the consideration of your Committee. 

My estimate of tbe gold treasure* existing in India, 
and the way in which I have arrived at it are known 
to the Committee. It is sufficiently large to provide 
ten times the gold required for currency purposes. It 
has been said that the gold required for this object 
could only bo procured by melting down the gold 
ornaments oft' the persons of Indian ladies of rank. 
Whatever portion ol this stock of gold may bo held in 
India in tho form of jewellery, a much larger portion is 
held in bars, gold leaf, gold dust, and gold coins of 
Indian and foreign countries, ancient and modern. 
The possession oi gold in this form is the basis of the 
credit of many mercantile houses. 1 take it that there 
are few traders, among whom it is a universal practice 
to issue bilk of exchange, who do not hold a stock of 
gold small or great. Were this capable of being coined 
and used as money, it would serve its present purpose 
as well as it does now in tho form of bullion, and it 
would obtain the advantage of being open to use as 
money besides. It is asserted that these stores of gold 
onco coined would go back again into their hiding 
places, upon the following argument: “A native 
“ banker would say, ‘ I can get 1,0001. sterling for so 
“ ‘ many rupees at the present time, and as the ex- 
“ ‘ change may go to Is. 3d., and the 1,0001. be worth 
“ ‘ more rnpees, I will take that l,00OZ. and keep it in 
“ ‘ a box and let the rupees circulate ’ 

This purchase of gold with silver would be a transac¬ 
tion of a very common class, and the trader being a 
man of busiriess—and it is sucb persons only whose 
operations need be considered—would, on the hypo¬ 
thesis, purchase silver when it became Id. cheaper and 
make his profit, and put his 1,0001. into circulation 
again. It would be in his box or in a bank or ]x:rliaps 
invested in some easily-negotiablo security until the 
turn in tbe silver market came. Tho gold would not 
be hoarded in the sense of being excluded from actual 
or potential circulation. Mercantile men when they 
deal in tho exchanges expect to realise their profits 
from a series of transactions, and arc not content with 
buying single bags of gold coins and locking them up 
for the rest of their lives. Furthermore, dealings of 
this kind in bullion form a very small part of the 
whole commerce of tho country, for which the use of 
gold as money would prove in every way beneficial. 
No doubt gold would be bought to bo put away as a 
provision for old age or against evil times, just as ir, is 
in European countries, notably in France, where silver 
coin is largely hoarded ; but in India no more than in 
that country would this' practice interfere with of : 
restrict the use of gold money in trade. The only case 
which occurs to me in which a trader who might be 
expected to possess gold and does not, is that of tho 
man who, finding that gold is of no uso as money, has 
long since parted with his stock of gold and substituted 
silver for it; but this is the class of man who would 
immediately take advantage of a gold legal tender 
currency to use gold money in every kind of business 
in which he could do so with more profit than by using 
silver. 

I have shown that tho effect of a demand for coin 
is to bring out hoarded money.t Thus in the eight years 
following 1880, 51 millions of rupees, principally, if not 
entirely hoarded coins of obsolete currencies, were 
brought to the mints to be recoined with the Queen’s 
head ; and I think 1 have shown that the expansion of 
trade, and its consequent calls upon the hoarded stores 
of silver in India, has reduced the hoards of that metal 
to comparatively insignificant proportions. The same 
cause, which in the present state of affairs would become 
from tbe recent and impending reductions of British 
minted rupees in India more cogent than ever, may be 
relied upon to make it more profitable to circulate than 
to hoard gold money, if it were once made legal tender. 

The true basis of a national currency is the wealth of 
the people, of which stores of gold and silver form one 
constituent. If a fair field is opened to the use of gold 
money, it will be forthcoming in such quantities as 
can bo profitably employed in commerce. This is true 
of the store of silver out of which from the commence¬ 
ment of our rule up to 1893, a largo part of the sum 
of 2.800 millions of rupees had been brought into 
actual or potential circulation. I believe tha t estimate 
of the silver currency of India, as it stood in 1890, is 
not over the mark, although I understand that one 

* “ Industrial Competition of Asia,” p. 244-449. 

f “ Industrial Competition of Asia,” p. 254, 255, and 
pp. 315-320. 
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accepted by Government puts it a lower figure. The 
same is true of the store of gold out of which the 
standard money of Great Britain ia coined. Both kinds 
of money are supplied by the free volition of the 
mercantile classes, acting under the motive of self 
interest; and with what reason it can he asserted that 
directly gold is used as money in India, this class of 
people would run counter to the habits of centuries 
and to their own obvious interests, and that their pro¬ 
ceedings would contradict the universal experience of 
mankind in this connexion; remains to be stated by 
those who profess that belief. I venture to say that 
there is not a scrap of evidence producible in favour of 
the theory that under our Government in India, the 
hoarding of gold, which is the result of a sense of in¬ 
security and the uncertainty of trade ventures, would 
interfere with an adequate supply of gold metal to the 
mints for conversion into money, by the free contribu¬ 
tions of those who desired to use it for profit; and on 
the other hand, the evidence to the contrary, of which 
the following is a brief and partial summary, puts such 
a theory out of court. 

That the people of India have used gold money from 
time immemorial is an historical fact beyond dispute, it 
is only in British India, and since the demonetising of 
gold by the East India Company in 1835, that its use 
has fallen into abeyance. In 1866, Sir William Mans¬ 
field, Sir H. Sumner Maine, and Sir William Grey, 
were appointed by Government to inquire into this 
subject, and they reported that gold coins of various 
descriptions were sought for in the Provinces for trading 
purposes by merchants and bankers, and that the 
demand for a gold currency was general, almost 
unanimous. They further ascertained that in Bengal 
and in Madras bar gold was in circulation in about 
one district out of every three, while in Bombay gold 
circulated in the same form in four districts out of every 
five, and that the hoarding of gold was universal. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan, who had a large experience 
of India, has recorded his opinion that the natives of 
India have never acquiesced in the exclusion of gold 
from the currency. 

In 1813, the Madras Mint Committee reported that 
gold had from time immemorial been considered the 
standard of value by which the pay of the troops and 
the collection of revenue had been valued; and that 
in the southern districts of Madras, the introduction 
of the rupee would overthrow the whole system of 
native accounts. 

Sir John and General Richard Strachey, in their book 
on “ the Finances of India,” say that there is no real 
evidence that the people prefer silver to gold by reason 
of the small amount of their transactions ; that towards 
the end of the last century, gold coins circulated freely 
with silver in most parts of Bengal, and about half the 
revenue was paid in gold; and that during three 
quarters of a century the impediment to the circulation 
of gold money has arisen from its not having been legal 
tender or from its improper valuation in silver. 

In 1827,. when the new rupee was introduced into 
Bombay, Mr. Bruce, a member of the Mint Committee, 
urged that a restoration of the gold currency would 
facilitate mercantile speculations and promote the con¬ 
venience of the public generally, and would be the 
means of conferring a great public benefit. 

A great deal more can be added to evidence and 
argument of this kind, referring to the effects of gold 
money on steadying the exchanges, on supplying a 
void, which in the future must certainly often occur, 
in the requirements of the people for coined money 
when rupees fail, and on securing for those using gold 
money the command of the markets ; but I will not 
extend this letter, and I would refer your Committee 
to those parts of my book already cited, in whick the 
subject is discussed at great length.* 

The present seems to me to be an opportunity of 
utilising to the great benefit of the trade of India, the 
gold which is stored up in that country. The occasion 
may not recur for a long while or until Borne measure 
with that object is forced, upon the Government by the 
pressure of still greater complications than those which 
the Committee ia now considering; and I, therefore, 
address you in the hope of counteracting views on the 
ability and inclination of the people of India to provide 
their own material for their own gold money, which 
however widely they may prevail, are, T am satisfied, 
erroneous in fact, and mischievous iu their practical 
application. On the general question of a gold cur¬ 
rency, and the proper means of establishing it and 

* “ The Industrial Competition of Asia,” pp. 269 to 279, &c. 


keeping it in circulation, I cannot enter on this occasion 
without being carried far beyond the scope of this 
letter. 

I have, &c., 

Clarmont Daniell, 

The Secretary to the 
Currency Committee, India Office, 

June 25th 1898. 


No. 15. 

Memorandum by Mr. F. Atkinson, F.S.S., on the 

method of establishing a Gold Standard for India. 

So far as the Government is concerned the main 
objeet of a Gold Standard for India is to obtain fixity of 
exchange for the rupee in its relation to the sovereign 
within defined limits, in order to diminish, as far as 
possible, the loss on India’s gold obligations to England, 
while a minor benefit desired is to encourage capital to 
enter the country for permanent investment, and thus 
assist its development. So far as the merchants of 
India are concerned, the same objeet is also aimed at, 
but accompanying fixity of exchange, and of greater 
importance, the conditions must be such as to draw 
loanable capital into the country to enable trade to be 
profitably carried on. So far as the people of the 
country.are concerned, fixity of exchange is desirable 
to inspire confidence in the Government currency 
amongst the ignorant masses, but this fixity must be 
carried out in such a way as to cause the minimum of 
loss to the millions who have wealth in coined and 
uncoined money. 

The Government of India made proposals for a gold 
currency somewhat on the lines of the system in force 
in France. These proposals involve the remittance of 
large sums of gold sovereigns to India, and have there¬ 
fore been condemned by London bankers, without whose 
aid it would be practically impossible to carry out any 
such scheme. The proposals do not contain conditions 
of convertibility, and on the other hand they contain 
conditions of further contraction of the currency, which 
entail a further curtailment of loanable capital and dear 
money, and consequently the proposals have also been 
universally condemned by the merchants of India. 

The only other scheme that has so far received any 
attention is the one advocated by Mr. Lindsay; the 
scheme previously offered by the author of this paper 
being a modification of that scheme. 

The objections raised to this scheme by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and by the public in England and in 
India appear to be— 

(1.) That it places the onus of unlimited liability on 
the Government. 

(2.) That such unlimited liability must necessarily 
cause a failure of the scheme, as the gold 
reserve in England would disappear every 
time it was replenished. 

(3.) That it is failing in its automatic conditions 
inasmuch as the Government will be required 
to melt down or coin rupees at their own will 
and pleasure. 

(4.) That England will be drained of gold, by its 
remittance to India, the sovereign being 
drawn from the reserve by sterling drafts on 
London drawn in India. 

The replies to these objections are :— 

(1.) That without unlimited convertibility of the 
rupee no confidence can be established, and 
consequently no loanable capital will enter the 
country. 

(2.) That the working of the ordinary economic laws 
on the balance of trade and prices will bring 
about the necessary adjustment, and exports 
and imports will sooner or later be regulated 
without infringing on the gold reserve. 

(3.) That the scheme is practically automatic, as the 
condition of the currency will clearly show 
when it is necessary for Government to take 
action. 

(4.) That there is no reason to suppose that sovereigns 
would be imported to any greater extent than 
at present. 

Whether the dangers feared actually exist or not is 
immaterial, the fact romains that London bankers 
and economists have decided that they do, and without 
the aid of Lombard Street, no gold standard could 
succeed in India. The purpose aimed at therefore in 
the scheme now offered is to counteract the possibility 
of any such dangers. 
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(1) and (2). Unlimited Convertibility. 

There is no doubt that no scheme can be successful in 
India, without unlimited convertibility at fixed rates 
within certain narrow limits. Without such a con¬ 
dition no capital will enter the country and without 
capital a fixed rupee, high or low, is useless to trade. 
In every country with a successful gold standard, un¬ 
limited convertibility is practically a condition, and 
this is made possible by the power of the country to 
draw gold into it when wanted, and preventing its ex¬ 
port when it cannot be spared. In France, for example, 
if the gold Beserve falls low, the bank rate is raised, 
and gold is accordingly drawn into the country, and 
this rate continues high as long as additional gold is 
required. It may happen, however, that a more favour¬ 
able rate is obtainable elsewhere, and the capitalist who 
sent gold to France may wish to withdraw it to send 
elsewhere. But it may also happen that France cannot 
spare it, and she therefore places a premium on its 
export. This has the effect of keeping the gold in tho 
country, but the knowledge that this may be done does 
not prevent the gold being sent to the country when 
the rates are favourable. 

There appears to be no reason why a similar principle 
should not be applied to India, and thus reduce all risk 
of unlimited convertibility to a minimum. 

The suggestion under Mr. Lindsay’s scheme is that 
the rupee is to be convertible into gold for unlimited 
amounts at rates varying from lh\d. to 16 T \d. to the 
rupee, the idea being that this margin of 2 per cent., is 
a sufficient check on unlimited convertibility by raising 
the price as the demand increases, whereas on the other 
hand a wider margin would cause the bank rate in India, 
whenever money was wanted, to rise to an inordinate 
height, and thus seriously hamper trade. The example 
of foreign countries shows, however, that, if the credit of 
a country is good, and convertibility at a fixed rate is 
ordinarily obtainable, though an increase on that rate 
is liable before reconversion under certain circum¬ 
stances, money can be obtained up to the full limit 
required. If therefore instead of granting convertibility 
of the rupee at marginal rates, the rate is fixed, and 
when a run on gold in the Indian Reserve is made, a 
premium is charged for it, the demand for gold from 
the Reserve would at once cease, whilst at the same 
time the credit of the country would ensure the 
enforcement of the premium on rare occasions only, 
and would not therefore interfere with the flow of loan¬ 
able capital into India. If for example the rate of 
convertibility of the rupee was fixed at 16d. and a run 
was made on the gold in the gold Reserve in England, 
following the example of foreign countries, a premium 
of one or more per cent., according to circumstances, 
would ordinarily at once stop the demand in India for 
Sterling drafts. On the same analogy if gold was 
wanted to replenish the Reserve, a premium on the 
gold by offering a larger number of rupees for silver 
bills on India would also prove effective. If on the 
other hand the gold Reserve in London rose higher 
than necessary, an adjustment could at once be made 
by tho reduotiou of one or more per cent, in the 
number of rupees offered. 

(3.) Automatic Conditions. 

A currency can ordinarily only be absolutely auto¬ 
matic if free coinage of the metal which constitutes the 
standard exists. A gold currency in India is impractic¬ 
able, and it would therefore be useless to open the 
Mints to gold, but there seems no objection to open 
the Mints to free coinage of silver, after its value had 
been raised to the ratio it is required to bear with the 
standard of the country. For example if an import 
duty was levied on silver, raising its value to 16cf. to 
the rupee, there would be no objection to opening the 
Mint under specified conditions, except that even with 
its enhanced value, the coinage might become excessive 
and expand the currency and cause prices to rise, and 
thus affect the balance of trade adversely. But, on the 
analogy of foreign countries again, this could be 
remedied by temporarily raising the rate at which 
silver is received, and it would cease to become pro¬ 
fitable to import it for coinage purposes, and the 
necessary adjustments would follow in ordinary course, 
the rate eventually falling to the authorised rate. 

If tho Mints were re-opened to free coinago under 
the conditions to be named hereafter, without any 
other accompanying measures, the rupee would 
ordinarily continue to gravitate round the point fixed 
(16d. to the rupee), but there would be no finality in 
such a measure, and consequently no confidence, and 


both permanent and loanable capital would remain 
nearly as scarce as at present. The re-opening of the 
Mints, as suggested, would serve as a prop to the 
scheme of convertibility by strengthening the position 
of the rupee at its fixed price of 16d., but the main 
object gained would be that the supply of currency 
would be automatic, precisely as if the Mints were open 
to the free coinage of a gold sovereign worth 16d. 

(4.) Remittances of Gold from England to India. 

The remedy for this is simple. No gold is required 
in India, and if imported, it is imported as a luxury 
only, and no objections could therefore be raised to an 
import duty being levied on it. A duty of 10 per cent, 
would be an effectual remedy, and probably 5 per cent, 
would be sufficient. 

The proposals now offered are accordingly as 
follows:— 

Details or the Scheme. 

1. A duty of 10 per cent, (or 5 per cent.) to be levied 
on the import of gold into India. 

2. A duty to be levied on the import of silver into 
India, so as to make the price of silver bullion equal to 
the price of silver in the rupee. The duty bo fixed to 
be announced on the Monday of each week. 

[The great divergence between the price of silver 
and its nominal value as a rupee causes bullion to take 
the place of hoarded rupees, resulting in an expansion 
of the currency, and in a heavy import of the metal, 
which providos a serious and hurtful competition with 
Council Bills, and materially aids in causing an adverse 
balance of trade. In the three famine years 1873-74, 
1876-77, 1877-78, an aggregate of Rx. 3,403,384 in 
value of Silver was tendered to the mint for coinage in 
excess of the net import of the metal, indicating the 
melting down of ornaments. In 1897, the greatest 
famine year of all, there was a net import of silver to 
the value of Rx. 7,853,870 which could not be coined, 
indicating on the precedent of former famine years, 
that the bulk of the metal took the place of hoarded 
rupees, inflating the currency, and interfering with 
the natural balance of trade. The duty will also have 
the effect of raising the value of silver now in the 
hands of the natives, and thus preventing, to some 
extent, the loss caused by the raising of the former 
value of the rupee in its relation to silver.] 

3. The Indian Mints to be re-opened to the free 
coinage of silver under the following conditions :— 

(a.) If silver, which has paid import duty, is trans¬ 
ferred direct from the vessel to the Mint 
authorities, no seigniorage will be charged. 

(6.) If silver already in the country is tendered for 
coinage, a seigniorage will be charged equal 
to the price paid if the silver was newly 
imported. 

4. A Government loan of 15,000,0001. to be obtained 
in London and lodged in the Bank of England on 
account of India. When the gold standard is effectually 
established, 10,000,0001. of this Reserve to be invested 
in Consols. 

5. The system of payment of India’s gold debt by the 
sale of Council Bills to the highest bidder to be abolished 
and in lieu thereof, silver bills on India to be obtain¬ 
able for any amount and at any time at the Bank of 
England at the fixed price of 15 rupees for every 
sovereign in even hundreds tendered, subject to a 
minimum tender of 10,0001., and Gold Bills on London 
to be obtainable at the Presidency Banks in India for 
any amount and at any time at the fixed price of 
16tl. for every rupee in even thousands tendered, 
subject to a minimum tender of Rs. 100,000. The gold 
thus received or drawn in London to be added to, or 
taken from, as the case may be, the Gold Reserve held 
in the Bank of England, and the Rupees received or 
drawn in India to be added to, or taken from, as the 
case may be, the Government cash balances in the 
Presidency Banks. 

The Home charges to bo paid by the Government of 
India on the requisition of the Secretary of State from 
time to time according to requirements, by the purchase 
of gold bills on London at the rate fixed, the equivalent 
in rupees being retained in the cash balance in India. 
[A separate fund in India to meet silver bills appears 
unnecessary]. The money thus realized in London to 
be transferred to the India Office cash balance for dis¬ 
bursement as required. 

6. When the balance of trade goes against India, and 
a run is made on the Gold Reserve in London, a 
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premium of one or more per cent, to be charged on 
sterling drafts so long as the run continues. 

[This would be equivalent to France levying a 
premium on the export of gold under similar 
circumstances], 

7. If the gold reserve falls below a fixed mimimum, 
silver drafts on India to be temporarily offered at a 
premium in rupees of one or more per cent. Under 
certain circumstances, dependent on the state of the 
reserve, and the ran on it, this condition to be put in 
force in conjunction with No. 6, and to continue till the 
gold reserve had become sufficiently replenished 

8. If the gold reserve rises above a fixed maximum, 
silver drafts on India to be offered at a reduction in 
rupees of one or more per cent. 

9. If an adverse balance of trade is due to an inflation 
of the currency, an additional premium of one or more 
per cent, to be charged on the coinage of Silver. This 
charge to continue till the necessary adjustments are 
complete. 

Calcutta, 

June 15 th 1898. 


No. 16. 

Letter from Mr. J. G. Wardrop, advocating Payment 
of Import Duties in Gold. 

Acland House, 

Sir, Colombo, 23rd May, 1898. 

I have always taken a deep interest in the efforts 
of the Indian Government to place the currency of that 
country on a sound footing, believing that, if their 
efforts to establish a stable currency at the rate of 
15 Es. to the 11. sterling were successful, it would create 
that confidence which is required to ensure a steady flow 
of capital into the country, with its consequent develop¬ 
ment, and the improvement of the condition of its vast 
population. 

The foregoing is my excuse for laying before your 
Commission, the following proposals for bringing tho 
present policy to a permanent and successful issue. 

1. I would propose that all duties leviable on 
imports into India be paid to the Government in gold 
calculated at 15 Ks. to 11. 

2. To facilitate the payment of such duties, I would 
propose that these be made payable either in sovereigns 
or in special gold notes, the latter to be issued by the 
Government against deposits of gold, made either in 
London or at the Government Treasuries in India. 

3. The gold notes, issued as above by tho Govern¬ 
ment of India, in India, to be exchangeable, at the 
place of issue, either for gold or rupees at 15 Es. to 11. 
at tho option of holders. Gold notes issued by the 
Government of India iu London to be exchangeable for 
gold only at London, or silver in India. (This latter 
proviso is necessary to prevent the notes being used as 
a means of simply transmitting gold from Loudon to 
India.) 

4. It is obvious that collecting these customs duties 
in gold would have the effect, in time, of gradually 
replacing the present Government silver reserves by 
gold at 15 Ks. to the 1 /., and of releasing a large amount 
in silver, and thereby permanently increasing the 
currency of the country, which is one of tho objects 
aimed at, and that on a gold basis. 

1 5. At a time like the present when currency is scarce 
ill the country, the notes above referred to would be 
available for mercantile transactions, and if, at anytime, 
exchange rose to Is. 4 d. per rupee, it is probable they 
would be to some extent exchanged for silver at tho 
Treasuries, which would still further go to strengthen 
the Government gold reserve. 

6. Seeing that the present policy has been one 
largely favourable to importers, who have benefited to 
a very great extent by the recent rise in the sterling 
value of the rupee, they would have no reason to com¬ 
plain of their having to pay import duties in gold at 
15 Es. to the 1Z. 

7. As the accumulation of gold by the Government, 
proceeding on the above lines, would be very gradual, 
it would not have any disturbing effect on tho money 
markets of the world. 

8. The fact of the Government holding a steadily 
increasing quantity of gold as against its rupee 
currency would have the effect of giving that cnrrency 
a stability it does not now possess. 

9. The use # of the gold notes, as proposed, would 
gradually accustom the mercantile classes to the use of 
gold in their transactions, and pave the way at some 


future time for the issue of a gold coin, equal in value 
to our British sovereign; the silver rupee being 
ultimately relegated to the same position in the 
currency of India, as that now occupied by the franc in 
the currency of France. 

10. The collection of custom duties in gold, while the 
currency of the country is in a different form, is nothing 
new. In the case of the United States of America, 
during and long after the Civil War, the custom duties 
were so collected, and it was found no great hardship to 
the mercantile community, as I can testify from my own 
experience in New York. 

I am, &c., 

John G. Wardrop. 

The Eight Honourable 
Sir Henry Fowler. M.P. 

Chairman of the Indian Currency Commission. 

No 17. 

Proposals of Mr. H. P. G yles. 

29, Bread Street, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 

To Eight Hon. Sir H. H. Fowler, M.P. 

S’R. . 28th May 1898. 

The enclosed paper would, I think, solve the 
question of rupee currency if adopted by Government 
without a gold coinage in India or upsetting small 
native transactions in silver ; of course the mints to 
be closed against coinage of silver except for Govern¬ 
ment demand. 

Tho exports and imports of India about balance 
themselves. It is Council Drafts, Pensions, Eailway 
Dividends that cause the balance of indebtedness. 

This amount after all is small compared with the 
vast size and now steadily improving position of India. 

I certainly think it is worth the while of the 
Governments of England and India to run some risks 
to give India a fixed exchango, so that English capital 
can be sent out and brought home again at a certain 
fixed exchange like Is. 4d. Yon must pleaBo recollect 
that it is the uncertainty of exchango that has kept 
English capitalists out of India. 

Stockbrokers are against rupee investments. 

Once give a fixed Government exchange and money 
could be sent out and brought home this time 10 years 
without loss. 

Light railways are wanted in India, give a fixed 
exchange and English capitalists would make them. 

You see I provide for drawing any large sum in gold 
from Bank of England by providing that rupee 
Government currency notes must first be purchased in 
India with Government silver rupees before they can 
be cashed for gold in London, the risk of a large 
operation in this way is so small that it is worth 
running. 

Capital to any large amount coming back from India 
would have 14 or 16 days’ notice, while the notes were 
coming home by post. 

I am, 

Your obedient Servant, 

H. P. Gyles. 


Enclosure to above letter. 

1. In India. 

Gold Standard without a Gold Currency. 

1. Make silver rupees legal tender up to Es. 500. 

2. Government currency rupee notes legal tender to 
any amount. 

3. When gold is required in India, offer a small 
premium. Thus, say, English price is 3Z. 17«. 6tZ. 
offer 4Z. There is plenty of gold in India if you are 
prepared to buy at a price, same as any other article. 
Government can well afford a premium, seeing tho 
profit on rupees coined at 9}d. and sold at Is. -id. 

4- By closing the mints the Government have n 
practical monopoly of rupees the same as tho Eussian 
Government have in the rouble. i 

5. Issue rupeo notes or silver rupees in any quantity 
to customers in exchange for sovereigns at a fixed rate, 
Es. 15 = IZ. 

6. Exchange sovereigns for rupees and currency 
notes at fixed rate, Es. 15 = 1Z. When money is 
dear in India at shipping seasons there would bo a 
premium on rupee currency notes purchased in England 
for remittance. 
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II. In En.glan<l. 

At Bank of England. 

Issue currency rupee notes on Bombay, Calcutta, 
and Madras in rupees, payable on demand to any 
amount asked for, in exchange for gold, Its. 15 = II. 

Again, cash rupee currency notes sent home from 
India for gold at fixed exchange, Rs. 15 = II. 


No. 18. 

MeMotuNDinr by Mr. W. P. Stmonds. 

The literature on the Indian currency problem is 
sufficiently voluminous, and this memorandum will be 
confined to an enumeration of the measures which seem 
necessary for giving stability to the exchange value of 
the rupee, leaving argument for a fnture occasion. The 
proposals aro intermediate to those put forward by the 
Government of India and those associated with the 
name of Mr. Lindsay. The objects aimed at are to 
avoid the costly expedients of a preliminary reserve 
of gold or a gold currency, and to protect the Govern¬ 
ment from liability of an inconvenient amount. 

The plan now in force of issuing rupees in exchange 
lor gold doposited either in London or in India ia good 
as far as it goes, but it has the obvious defect that the 
depositor can have no confidence regarding the rate 
at which he will be able to get his money hack. 
Measures are required which will supply this 
confidence. 

The main proposal is that the currency notes now 
in circulation should be replaced by notes payable 
either in rupees in. India on demand, or in gold in 
London six months after enfacement by the Secretary 
of State’s representative. The notes might be of the 
denominations of Rs. 15, 50, 75,150, 1,500, 15,000, and 
of the following form:— 

“ Government of India. 

“I promise to pay on demand, after enfacement in 
“ India, the sum of Fifteen Rupees. 

(Dated) (Signed) 

For the Government of India. 

“ I promise to pay six months after enfacement in 
“ London the sum of One Pound. 

(Dated) (Signed) 

For the Secretary of State for India. 

“ This note will be enfuced in London after it has been 
enfaced in India.” 

Tt is proposed that notes in this form should be 
issued both in England and in India—to an unlimited 
extent for gold deposited in Loudon or in India, and 
in India in exchange for the existing currency notes 
up to a limit of about four lakhs of rupees in any ono 
day. Later on, the notes might he issued in exchange 
for rupees at the discretion of the Government. 

A minimum rate, say Is. 3$<Z., should be fixed for 
the sale of the Secretary of State’s Council Bills, in 
order that rupees may accumulate in the Indian 
treasuries if the currency is so redundant as to depress 
exchange. Tbo rupees should be stored for future use 
or as security for notes. 

A fixed and substantial duty should be placed on 
Bilver imported into India. Eight aunas per oz. is 
suggested. Should the prico of silver rise to 42 W, the 
oz. (Indian Standard), in which case it is presumed the 
Indian mints would be re-opened, the duty would be 
removed. 

The Post Office rate for money orders should be 
fixed at 15 rupees to the sovereign. The inland rate 
of commission might be charged on orders from 
England to India. On orders from India to England 
the commission might bo 8 annas the sovereign or 
2 aunas for five shillings. The issne of money orders 
is restricted by rules, which would require some 
modification. 

It is believed that the ordinary borrowing powers of 
the Secretary of State would be sufficient to meet the 
temporary liabilities entailed by the above measures 
before gold began to be deposited freely. 

The gold doposited in London would partly be re¬ 
tained as a reserve and partly be utilised in meeting 
the Secretary of State's liabilities, and eventually in 
reducing tho Indian gold debt. The gold doposited 
in India should be employed in purchasing silver as 
security for notes, and for coinage when required. 


The scheme proposed has great simplicity, and it is 
believed that it would be effective in commanding 
confidence, which is all that is needed to keep the 
rupee steady between Is. 3 i}d. and Is. A\d., and give 
India the blessings of British capital. The fear is that 
the present deliberations may result either in nothing 
effective being done, or in some sweeping and drastic 
reform being attempted, which might have unforeseen 
results. 

W. P. Symokds (I.C.S.), 

Postmaster-General, 

East India United Service Club, Bombay. 

St. James’ Square, 

27th July 1898. 


No. 19. 

Memorandum by Commander Hastings Berkeley, 
R.N., on the Introduction of a Good Standard 
into India. 

I assume that the Government of India, though 
desirous of introducing a gold standard in India, does 
not wish to disestablish the rupee as a full logal tender 
coin. If this assumption is correct, it becomes obvious, 
since that government also desires a fixed par of ex¬ 
change botween the pound sterling and the rupee at the 
rate of 16 ponce to the rupee, that the settlement of the 
■matter involves the introduction into India of a double 
standard of value, viz. the pound sterling and the 
rupee at a fixed race of 1 to 15. 

I assume, next, what the Indian Government also 
assumes, that the closing of the mints in 1893 has 
effected a relative contraction of the currency and has 
caused a rise in the exchange; furthor, that if the mints 
are kept closed the exchange will continue to rise until 
tho limit of 16 pence (or a fraction over) is reached, 
when, the India Government being prepared to accept 
the pound sterling in exchange for 15 rupees, the rise 
will be arrested. 

Instead of cricicising in detail the proposals of the 
India Government, I will briefly stato the method 
I advocate, when, as I think, tho comparative inefficieny 
of those proposals will become evident. 

The method iB very simple. It consists in :— 

(a) Keeping the Indian mints closed to silver. 

(b) Enacting that tho pound sterling or 15 rupees 
shall, at the debtor’s option, he equivalent and 
legal tender to any amount in the discharge of 
debt. 

(c) Repealing the Act by which the India Govern¬ 
ment undertakes to give 15 njpe.es for every 
pound sterling tendered.* 

1 submit, that theso measures would effect precisely 
what the Government of India has in view, and what, 

1 believe, its own proposals will not effect, namely, the 
establishment of a steady par of exchange through the 
mediation of a marginal gold currency. 

It is not difficult to conjecture without making any 
dogmatic or risky assumption, how these measures 
would work in practical application. Admitting that 
tho currency continues to contract, whether the process 
be hastened or not, there will be reached a point—“ gold 
point ”—when it will be cheaper to remit gold to India 
than to buy bills for remittance. But “gold point” 
being something over 16 pence, it follows, unless the 
pound sterling he made legal tender for 15 rupees, that 
it (the pound sterling) will then be rated, in the Indian 
market, at something under 15 rupees. Now if the 
India Government is under obligation to give 15 rupees 
in exchange for the sovereign we can hardly escape the 
conclusion that, under those conditions, the remitted 
gold will go to the India Treasury in exchange for 
rupees. In other words, the expansion of the currency 
necessary to arrest the rise in exchange will take place 
in rupees instead of in gold. Hence as we move 
from the season of active to that of slack busiuess 
in the India Trade and tbe exchange begins to 
droop, there will exist no automatic check to the fall 
whicn will continue uutil we move again from the slack 
to the active season. Capital will tend to be withdrawn 
from India as the exchange nears its fixed upper level, 
and will only be reintroducod when capitalists suppose 
that it has about reuched its unfixed and uncertain 
lower le\el, a condition of things which would probably 
be accompanied by recurring periods o£ stress similar 


* Thin of course would not affect the obligation of the Government 
as a creditor, nor its option, ns a debtor, under (6). 
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lo that which the money market in India is now suffer¬ 
ing from. But if the measures which I advocate were 
adopted, the pound sterling being legal tender for 15 
rupees and the India Government being under no 
obligation to exchange pounds for rupees or rupees 
for pounds, the gold remitted to India would be forced 
into circulation ; that is, the expansion of the currency 
would take place in gold. Under these conditions any 
subsequent tendency for the exchange to fall would he 
checked by the establishment in India of a “ gold 
point ” approximat ely as much below 16 pence as the 
gold point in England is above 16 pence. 

From the moment, then, when the exchange first rises 
to “ gold point ” and gold is actually shipped to India 
in payment of debt, we should have the inception of a 
gold marginal currency; and it is clear that this 
marginal currency, like a tide advancing by wave and 
refluent wave, would increase so long as the Indian 
mints were kept closed to the coinage of silver. When 
the process, in the opinion of the India Government, 
had gone far enough to provide a margin proof against 
exceptional disturbances of trade, it could easily be 
arrested by a restricted coinage of rupees on a principle 
not essentially dissimilar to that which guides French 
monetary policy in the coinage of five-franc pieces. 

It is perhaps superfluous to point out that the method 
here advocated could he worked in conjunction with 
the measures which the India Government proposes 
for expediting the contraction of the currency, but 
it would be then unnecessary to raise a sterling loan 
of greater amount than that needed to replace the loss 
to the Indian Treasury on the melting down of rupees. 


No. 20. 

PnorosALS of Mb. Slater, late of the Union Bank, 
London, for establishing a Gold Standard in 
India. 

Waverley, Swanage, Dorset, 
Sir, 12th December, 1898. 

A visit paid by me to India, some twelve months 
since, drew my attention particularly, as a business 
man, to the subject of the local exchange, and the 
condition of the currency in the country, which, if not 
caused, had certainly been largely affected, by the 
heavy fall in the value of silver in the markets of the 
world. Into the origin of this serious depreciation, it 
does not import now to enquire, suffice it to allude to 
the fact that the intrinsic market value of the coins in 
circulation in India has decreased since 1860-70, by 
one-third. As the volume of the circulation in 1886 
was estimated by Mr. F. C. Harrison at 115 crores, 
this implies a loss to the community of 38 crores, or 
more than 25,000,0001. The extent of this shrinkage 
is in itself sufficient reason for the appointment of the 
Indian Currency Committee to deliberate upon the 
proposals made, in several quarters, for the establish¬ 
ment of such practicable and practical remedies as 
may be best adapted to combat the existing evils. 

In face of the difficulties prevailing, I ventured to 
enter into the discussion of the subject through the 
columns of the Bombay Journal and the Times of India, 
referring to the suggestions of the Government of 
India, of Mr. A. M. Lindsay, and of Mr. Probyn. 
Whilst acknowledging the desire of all of them to 
attain, if possible, that mueh-to-be-wished-for end, a 
fixity of exchange, I attempted to show that the 
redundancy of the rupee, to which they attributed 
much of the deplorable condition of affairs, was not to 
be remedied by the crude expedient of throwing the 
coins into the melting-pot, and of selling the bullion 
thereby obtained to the extent, if need be, of 20,000,0001., 
replacing such silver coins according to Mr. Lindsay’s 
plan by a reserve to be held in London of gold. 

The carrying out of this suggestion would certainly 
have had the effect of reducing the number of coins 
current, but would in all probability have had the 
mischievous consequence of still further reducing the 
market value of silver, and thus of intensifying the 
evil. The Government, it is true, proposed to replace 
the silver thus abstracted by gold coins of equal value, 
permitting coins of both metals to be legal tender to an 
unlimited extent, and establishing a ratio under which 
gold and silver rupees should be interchangeable by a 
Government establishment. This, however, would not 
have satisfied the foreigner, who declines to receive 


payment of his demands in a currency which, as a 
whole, would not be greatly appreciated by this shifting 
about of coins, for he would have had no guarantee qf 
receiving payment in gold. 

The subsequent course of the money market in the 
arge commercial centres, where accommodation was 
not to be had under, even if at, 18 to 20 per cent, at the 
end of 1897, showed that a redundancy of rupees was 
practically no longer existing. 

Both the Government of India and Mr. Lindsay 
suggest that a reserve of gold should be held to aid the 
early establishment of a gold standard and a stable 
exchange. The former would have this in India, the 
latter in London, neither one nor the other, however, 
being ardent advocates of a circulation amongst the 
community in India of a gold currency. These 
proposals being both before the Committee, 1 need do 
no more than allude to the above points, in order that 
they may be contrasted with my own suggestion, 
merely adding that by all economical principles it is 
unwise, and, indeed, impossible, to attempt to establish a 
binary standard. Experience shows that all such 
efforts eventually end in the disappearance from 
circulation of the metal of greatest pro rata market 
value, which is absorbed by the holders of the metal of 
least market value. 

I therefore suggested in the last of my letters above 
referred to, addressed to the Times of India on 
24th June last, that the currency of India after an early 
date to be fixed (I named the 1st July 1899), shall be 
based solely upon gold. 

I further proposed that the Indian mints should 
strike and issue gold coins weighing respectively 
123.2744 grains, and 61.6372 grains troy, of ffth 
fineness, which shall be available as legal tender in 
payment of all sums, after the rate of 15 rupees for the 
larger coins, and of seven rupees, eight annas for the 
smaller ones, If found more convenient for the 
purpose of circulation, coins of, say, 10 rupees containing 
82.18298 grains, and of 20 rupees containing 164.36596 
grains, of the same standard, might be issued. These 
coins would be the equivalents in British money :— 

7| rupees of 10s. 

10 „ 13s. id. 

15 „ 11. 

20 „ 1 1. 6s. 8 d. 

I also proposed that British sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns Bhould be legal tender for payments in 
India, after the rats of fifteen rupees, and seven rupees 
eight annas respectively. 

The fact that the standard of fineness both of British 
and of Indian gold coins would he identical implies, of 
course, that like weights of either coinage would have 
an equal value, which would bo a commercial advan¬ 
tage. 

As iu the case of the gold coinage of tho United 
Kingdom, I suggest that a similar remedy should be 
allowed, say— 

Iu the case of the 71 rupee piece of 0.15000 grains. 

„ „ 10 „ „ 0.175000 „ 

15 „ „ 0.20000 „ 

.. „ 20 „ „ 0.25000 „ 

within which limits they shall be legal tender in all 
payments. 

With tho view of providing bullion to carry out the 
preceding suggestions, authority should bo taken by 
the Indian Government to raise from time to time, by 
instalments of 5,000,0001., a total of 20,000,000 1. in the 
London market, by short loans or Treasury bills, for 
the purchase of gold as required for coinage. Seeing 
that the finished coins will only be issued for value 
received, this involves merely loss of interest during 
the brief period the funds received remain under 
control of the Government. 

In India where the currency at, present may be 
described as exclusively silver, and where that metal, 
even after the introduction of a gold coinage, will still 
form the preponderating proportion of the coins in use, 
I estimate that the above fund of 20,000,0001. will prove 
amply sufficient to furnish a supply of gold coins 
adequate to the requirements of the country. If, how¬ 
ever, in consequence of the gathering importance and 
extension of the trade of the country, this is found to 
be insufficient, no great hardship or difficulty would be 
felt in increasing it. 

The coinage of gold at the London Mint during the 
past few years has varied annually between 2,000,0001. 
and 9,000,0001. in round figures, and, leaving out the 
exceptional year 1892, has averaged under 6,000,0001. 
If necessary, the London Mint might be called upon to 
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assist in the production of the Indian coins without 
any great inconvenience to that institution. 

Objections have been raised to the introduction of a 
gold currency, that coins in that metal are at variance 
with the habits and idiosyncrasies of the population 
and not fitted for them. This, however, is a statement 
not based on facts. We know that a gold currency was 
in vogue in India prior to 1806, and the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company, on 25th April of that year, 
addressed a despatch to the Governments of Bengal 
and Madras, in the third paragraph of which they 
pointed to the loss and inconvenience sustained from 
the circulation of so many denominations of gold and 
silver coins of different values in different districts. 

It appears further from their report that in the 
several provinces. Sicca, Arcot, Bareilly, Benares, 
Sonant, Lucknow, and Bombay rupees (each of which, 
it may be remarked, contained a different quantity of 
fine silver) circulated side by side with gold star 
pagodas and quarter gold rupees, the latter coin 
approximating to, but not identical in value with, the 
former. 

The directors recognised the fact that, even though the 
proportion of interchangeable value of gold and silver 
coins might be fixed bv law on tbe justest principles, 
yet inevitable fluctuations in the market value of the 
metals would lead to the absorption of the more valua¬ 
ble metal, and would create continual difficulties, so that 
the establishment of such a principle of a bimetaltic 
standard would, of itself, tend to perpetuate the loss 
and inconvenience. 

The Directors also stated, in paragraph 26 of their 
despatch, “ the pay of the troops is frequently issued in 
pagodas,” so that we may, in the present day, safely 
dismiss the idea that a gold currency would lead to 
dissatisfaction, either amongst our forces or the in¬ 
habitants of India generally. That so many coins, with 
such complex relative values, were simultaneously in 
circulation is certainly evidence that a simple system 
of gold and silver coins (the latter being recognised as 
mere tokens of the former) would not, at the end of the 
century, be regarded as objectionable. 

Whilst the Directors agreed with the Earl of Liver¬ 
pool that the money or coin, which is to be the principal 
measure of property, ought to bo of one metal only, 
their undoubted opinion was that such coin should be of 
silver, but they were by no means desirous of checking 
the circulation of gold upon a principle fitted for 
general use. 

Another objection to the use of gold currency is 
referred to in the Pioneer newspaper of 6th January, 
1898, describing Mr. A. M. Lindsay’s scheme. That 
gentleman, they say, thinks handy gold coins, of full 
metallic value, will be much in request in India 
(amongst other demands mentioned by him) for board¬ 
ing, for which purpose they would be preferred to 
silver coins. Objectionable, in some respects, as hoard¬ 
ing may be, a smaller number of the members of the 
community would be incommoded by the exercise of this 
habit with gold rather than with silver coins. One 
fruitful causo of hoarding throughout India is the neces¬ 
sity, which parents hold to be indispensable, of providing 
funds sufficient to defray the expenses entailed by the 
marriage of their daughters, which I have heard 
estimated, even in the case of people in a very humble 
Bphere of life, as at seldom less than 501. and upwards, 
which has to be gathered together, rupee by rupee, 
from the scanty earnings of the parents. Most of these 
coins will again be set free and in circulation when the 
happy event comes off. Ornaments will no longer be 
made of rupees melted down, as hitherto has been so 
frequently the case, but of silver bullion, probably 
imported. 

The precious metals are at bottom mere com¬ 
modities, and this principle is not annihilated by tbe 
impression of a die upon the face of a coin, which acts 
as a guarantee of the quality of the material, and in 
that sense enhances the property inherent in the metal, 
which at all times and under all circumstances 
represents the command of so much labour. 

To discourage hoarding, as well as to prevent loss 
from abrasion attendant upon passing coins from hand 
to hand, I suggest that the Government should be 
authorised to receive gold coins from the public, issuing 
in lieu thereof either their notes repayable in coin on 
demand, or Exchequer bills to bearer or order, at short 
dates, carrying a small amount of interest payable half- 
yearly. To intercept the small hoardings, I would 
suggest the establishment of Post Office Savings Banks 
similar to those obtaining in this country. 

a Y 4075. 


Another objection, that the withdrawal of so much 
gold from the London market as would be required to 
carry into effect the establishment of a gold currency 
in India, is in these times, when the production of the 
precious metal is so largely increasing by rapid strides, 
not worthy of consideration. 

The difficulty of maintaining a sufficient gold reserve 
would not he thrown upon the Government, hut would 
be combated automatically. As a rule, the principle 
which applies to the individual, applies also to the 
community. This principle of self-interest acts as a 
stimulus to industry, serving to elevate separate mem¬ 
bers of the community and. trade centres generally, 
urging them to increased production, and consequently 
increased exports, thereby enlarging in favour of India 
the balance of trade, which is sure eventually to be paid 
by foreign countries in gold. In the caBe of silver¬ 
using countries, such as China, &c„ this may involve a 
longer process, but all such countries eventually will, 
from the force of circumstances, and in the natural 
course of things, be compelled to adapt themselves to 
the recognition of gold as the common measure of value 
throughout the whole commercial world. The know¬ 
ledge that the falling tendency of silver is not likely to 
be arrested permanently cannot fail, in the long run, 
to remove this objection which, as it is, applies now 
only to the minimum percentage of Indian trade. 

A fixity of therate of exchange within a small margin, 
to which a gold standard cannot fail to contribute, will, 
so soon as a demand arises, attract foreign capital to the 
money markets of India, whether for short periods or 
for permanent investments, if a sufficient return in the 
shape of interest (which always rules higher in India 
than in Europe) and adequate security be offered, 
without which contributions, either in the shape of 
gold or silver, cannot be looked for. This fixity of 
exchange I anticipate, for the above reasons, will lead 
to the cessation of tbe excessive periodical demand for 
capital and accommodation in India, and tend to 
equalise rates throughout the year, although the move¬ 
ment of crops will not prevent a seasonable as well as a 
rational rise in the value of money in the market, and 
a natural effect upon the rate of exchange, although 
this last will not be accompanied by wild fluctuations, 
such as have been witnessed since the the fall in silver. 

Tbe introduction into India of a system of coinage 
based solely upon gold, of necessity reduces tbe rupee 
to the position of a mere token. I would, therefore, 
further suggest that to give effect to this fact it should 
be decreed by the Legislature that silver rupees should 
not be available as legal tender for payments in excess 
of:— 

1,000 rupees after December 31st, 1900. 

800 „ „ „ „ 1901. 

600 „ „ „ 1902. 

400 „ „ „ „ 1903. 

200 . „ 1904. 

By the above plan, which is thrown out as a sugges¬ 
tion, and is necessarily open to modification, the 
current silver coinage will be let down by easy grades 
into the position it is intended it shall occupy in the 
future. 

I further suggest that all coinage, whether of gold, 
silver, bronze, or other metal, shall be made by or 
under the control of the Indian Mint authorities only. 

The closing of the mints in 1893 I consider to have 
been a wise measure, and cannot bat wonder that it was 
not earlier adopted. The principle of allowing all the 
world to bring in silver bullion to tbe mint, purchased 
in the open market, and that a depreciated one, at a 
price far below the nominal valne of the coin into which 
they demanded that it should be manufactured, was, I 
conceive, mischievous in tbo extreme. No wonder that 
a redundancy of rupees was complained of, when the 
Indian mints were made the dumping ground of all the 
silver that speculators could buy and sell again under 
conditions so favourable to themselves. 

However, as in England, I would allow outsiders to 
bring gold, but noi silver or other inferior metals, into 
the Mint, in quantities not below a minimum of weight 
and fineness to be fixed, to be converted into current 
coins, subject to certain charges for seignorage. The 
coinage of silver or other metals I would confine stricter 
to the Government, when it became evident that the 
community required a further issue of subordinate 
coins. As the bullion would be purchased in tbe open 
market by the Government, a considerable profit would 
be derived therefrom, the benefit of which would accrue 
eventually to tbe public. 

Prom the preceding statement of my views on the 
subject of Indian Currency, it will be seen that I do not 
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propose to the Committee to recommend a measure 
•which shall be either unjust or prejudicial to the 
present holder of silver rupees, each of which intrin¬ 
sically is worth no more than two-thirds of its face 
value, and I leave in circulation tho woll-known and 
(in India) universally received coin with a fixity of 
value it has really ceased to maintain nnder existing 
circumstances. I do not propose to reduce the amount 
of coin in circulation ; on the contrary, by tho intro¬ 
duction of gold I actually increase it, but with this 
safeguard, that the money market is not likely in 
consequence thereof to be flooded with additional 
capital, in view of my suggestion to limit the power 
of the silver rupee as legal tender, thus leaving for tho 
ordinary transactions of life practically tho whole of 
the coin now in circulation. 

Exception has been taken in some commercial 
quarters to the apparent determination of the Govern¬ 
ment to fix the value of the sovereign at 15 rupees, 
or 16 pence per rupee, and it has been suggested that 
the latter coin should be valued at no more than Is 2d., 
or 121 per cent, below the Government proposal. I 
must confess that I look npou the proposal of the 
Government as the more reasonable of the two. It is 
not so many years ago that exchange was much higher, 
and the rupee then approximated in value to 2s.; but. 
notwithstanding this serious decline in the value of the 
coin, wages have risen very little, if at all, thoughout 
the country. This, of course, means that the pur¬ 
chasing value of the rupee, so far as concerns all 
imported articles consumed by the peasant, has declined, 
even at Is. 4 d., by upwards of 30 per cent., amounting, 
consequently, to a serious fall iu wages. Tho rupee 
prices of articlos of native production do not appear to 
have risen during this period, but the adoption of a 
Is. 2d. rupeo would, vastly add to the cost of all imported 
articles of husbandry, such as machinery, &c., the 
tendency of which would be to reduce agricultural 
wages, or, at any rate, to prevent their rising. On the 
other hand, tho exporting merchant, supposing sterling 
prices did not fall in consequence of the reduction of 
the cost of production (a supposition which the known 
facta might materially modify) would reap all the 
benefits at the cost of tho producer. This naturally 
would groatly prejudice the interests of the producer, 
upon whom the burden of the loss would fall. Taking 
all things into consideration I maintain that the 
interests of the humbler members of the community, 
who can scarcely help themselves, should bo preferred 
to those of the more intelligent commercial classes, who 
are well able to take care of themselves, and, as a rule, 
do so. Besides this, the suggested reduction of the 
value of the rupee would seriously affect tho position of 
the Government, aud involve tho necessity lor further 
taxation, which in most quarters would be regarded as 
not only deplorable but also as possibly dangerous to 
sound administration. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that I consider 
it, under the prevailing circumstances, absolutely 
imperative to do away, as speedily as may be possible, 
with the existing silver standard in India, and to 
introduce a gold standard on some such lines as I have 
indicated. 

I have, &c. 

Robert Chalmers, Esq., R. Slater. 

Secretary to the Indian 

Currency Committee. 
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Memorandum by Mr. William War rand Carlilf.. 

The method of dealing with the Indian Currency 
problem which 1 beg to submit for the considera¬ 
tion of the Indian Currency Committee, is briefly the 
following : —That the Committee should make it their 
first business to arrive at a conclusion as to what may 
now be regarded as being the probable natural 
exchange value of the rupeo, for the ensuing year, 
under existing conditions ; and that, point having been 
deicided, that tlioy should consider the advisableness of 
recommending that a ratio should be fixed by statute, 
at or very close to that figure, at which both the 
sovereign and the rupee should be made unlimited legal 
tender in India, in all transactions, and that tho mints 
should be opened to the free coinage of gold. 


In support of the above recommendation I beg to 
submit the following:— 

(1.) It was the natural and obvious course that, in the 
first instance, suggested itself to Lord Lansdowno’s 
Government in 1892. Sir David Barbour’s proposal 
then was first to stop the free coinage of silver, 
next, after an interval had been allowed to elapse 
sufficient to enable the Government to ascertain 
what effect, the stoppage of the free coinage of 
silver had had upon tho value of the rupee, to open 
the mints to the free coinage of gold, alid to make 
gold legal tender in Tndia, fixing the ratio between 
the sovereign and the rupee approximately in 
accordance with the value to which the latter had 
settled down. The conception of the true policy to 
be pursued waB, in short, to let the public fix the 
ratio in tho first instance, and then to stereotype 
this ratio by making it the official one by statute. 
It will be remembered further that this policy 
received the very emphatic endorsement of the late 
Mr. Bertram Currie, in a memorandum appended to 
the report of the Herschell Committee.* In that 
memorandum, he expressed his disagreement with 
the recommendation of his colleagues to the effect 
that an announcement should be made forthwith 
that rupees would be given by tho Government in 
relurn for gold at the rate of 15 to the sovereign, 
and recommended instead that, in the meantime, 
the mints should simply be closed without any 
such announcement, and that after an interval had 
elapsed sufficient to guide the Government in 
deciding as to what hud become the natural value 
of the rupee under the new conditions, the ratio 
should be definitely fixed, and the mints should be 
opened to the free coinage of gold. 

(2.) This fixing of a maximum value for the rupeo in 
1893, while its minimum value was left unfixed, 
has been the sonree of much subsequent tronble 
and confusion of tlionght. Among others of its 
mischievous effects, it has had that of creating an 
impression that, in some sense, a statutory ratio 
between gold and the rupee existB already, and of 
thus obscuring to the public mind the necessity of 
fixing one before the silver currency can be expected 
to circulate at par with gold iu the country. The 
present Indian Government, for instance, appear 
to anticipate that a state of things will come about 
of itself in which the sovereign will “ become a 
recognised coin of the empire” and in whioh gold 
and silver will circulate side by side, the one as 
standard money and the other as subsidiary, and 
t hey make accordingly no proposal to fix by statute 
the ratio botween the two. Now it is possible to 
point to a long list of countries in whioh the gold 
and silver coins circulate together at par just as if 
they wore different sub-divisions of the same sub¬ 
stance, and in which also one can lay his finger on 
the statute which fixes the ratio at which each 
shall bo legal tender, but I think it i3 not possible 
to point to a single instance of a country in which 
gold and silver thus circulate at par without any 
statute or ordinance fixing the ratio. 

(3.) It will then perhaps be admitted without diffi¬ 
culty that, before the Indian Government’s ideal 
can be realised, gold rouRt be made legal tender in 
India, and it will further perhaps be admitted that 
gold cannot be made legal tender, while the rupee 
is legal tender also, without, fixing the ratio 
between the two. The recommendation therefore 
at the head of this paper recommends only the 
doing of that at once which must plainly he done 
Rooner or later. My contention, however, further, 
is that if the step recommended wero taken, no 
other step need be taken; that the simple fixing of 
the ratio say at Is. 4 d., and tho opening of the 
mints to the free coinage of. gold, while keeping 
them closed to silver, would itself bo sufficient to 
maintain tho value of the rupee definitely at that 
figure. 

(4.) Ab to the mode iu which such a legal tender act 
would operate in bringing about and maintaining 
the parity between the rupee and gold, it is, per¬ 
haps, easier to follow it if we suppose that, in the 
first instance, an order was issued, milking the 
pound sterling, instoad of the rupee, tho .standard 
of all computations in connection with Government 
business in India, all payments in rupees being 
converted, at the market rate, into payments in 
pounds sterling, and, henceforward, all taxes being 


* Appendix to Minutes, Herschell Committee, p, 148, sec. 6. 
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collected iu terms of poands sterling, rupees being 
accepted in lieu of gold at the rate of, say, 15 to 
the sovereign. The total rupee circulation is 
estimated at about 120 crores, and the revenue 
may be put at about 100.crores. The fact.there¬ 
fore of the revenue being collected in rupees, but 
in terms of pounds sterling, would be equivalent to 
the redemption annually in gold of five-sixths of 
the rupee circulation. A practically unlimited 
market would thus be provided for the rupees at a 
fixed gold price. The holders of them, knowing 
that such a market was always open, would soon 
ceaso to have any fear of their fluctuating, and 
would keep them by them in the slack season for 
use in the busy season, prtcisoly as if they were 
fractional gold pieces. This fact in itself would 
obviate any danger of redundancy. It was, as 
Professor Langhlin remarks, this virtual redeem- 
abilitv in gold, by its receipt in payment of taxes 
at a fixed ratio to gold, that, in America, main¬ 
tained the silver and the certificates based on it, 
which are not directly redeemable in gold, at par 
with United States notes which are. It seems 
certain indeed that a value for the rupee could 
thus, without difficulty, bo maintained, even con¬ 
siderably above its present market value. On all 
grounds, however, both of j ustice and of expediency, 
the present market value should be as closely as 
possible adhered to. 

(5.) If, further, the ratio were fixed, it would hence¬ 
forth be impossible for any one to obtain rupees 
from the Government at a price below that fixed 
on. There could be no such thing then as selling 
Council bills, that is, orders for rupees, at anything 
under Is. 44. per rupee (supposing Is. 44. to be 
chosen) as all bills on India would be sterling bills, 
though, of course, a pound sterling in India might 
moan either a sovereign or 15 rupees at the option 
of the acceptor. 

(6.) It need hardly bo said that if it should be 
thought important to avoid a change of nomencla¬ 
ture from rupees to pounds sterling, that change 
could be avoided while carrying out the above 
recommendation (Section 4) in all essential points. 
The Indian sovereign might always be described 
as a 15-rupeo piece (Rxv. perhaps) or by some 
equivalent designation less awkward. 

(7.) In many of the discussions on tho subject of the 
Indian Currency it seems to be assumed that the 
parity of the rupee with gold cannot be ensured 
without direct convertibility between the two 
being guaranteed. The experience, however, of a 
great number of countries which possess standard 
and subsidiary coinages not directly convertible 
into each other, yet circulating together perfectly 
at par, is against that conclusion. An instance 
which, it seems to me, has not received the atten¬ 
tion that it deserves is to be found in the case of 
England itself in the I8th century. During a 
great part of that century the worn and light 
shillings which were not intrinsically worth moro 
than the thirtieth or fortieth part of a guinea cir¬ 
culated steadily along with it at the fixed ratio to 
it of twenty-one to one. The fact that they did so 
is one calculated to bring the power of an Act or 
ordinance fixing the ratio between the standard 
and subsidiary money in making that ratio effective 
into a very strong light indeed. The facts were 
briefly as follows:—At the end of the 17th century 
silver was the undoubted standard in England in 
every senso. The guinea went np and down in 
value like any other commodity, and the foreign 
exchanges varied in accordance with the condition 
of the silver coinage. When we turn, however, to 
the middle of the 18th century—when next infor¬ 
mation with regard to monetary conditions is 
available—we find that the very state of things 
which exists at the present day had already come 
into existence. Gold wo then find to be the 
standard, and silver merely subsidiary money. 
The state of the silver coinage had not then, wo 
find, the smallest effect on the foreign exchanges. 
The exchanges, on the contrary, were ruled 
exclusively by the state of the gold coin, together 
with the balance of tirade. So long as tho guineas 
were of full weight, the mint price of gold ruled at 
31. 17s. 1014., as at present. The fluctuation in tho 
value of gold coins was already a thing of the 
remote past. How did this all come about ? The 
only thing that happened between the end of the 
17th century and the middle of the 18th century 


which was calculated, in any way, to alter the 
situation, was the fixing of the value of the guinea 
in silver, in 1717. The rate fixed on virtually 
closed the mints to silver, as, thenceforward, to 
the close of the century, it paid no one to bring 
silver to the mints to be coined; the mints were 
thus left open to gold only. At the same time, it 
made the silver, to all intents, redeemable in gold, 
by its availability for the payment of taxes at a 
fixed ratio to gold. The measure was intended to 
fix the value of gold in silver, but ended instead by- 
fixing tho value of tho silver coin iu gold. The 
silver was already unlimited legal tender, and was 
thus available for the payment of taxes, as the 
rupee is in India now. That alone, of course, did 
nothing to fix its value. As soon, however, as 
gold was made unlimited legal tender at a fixed 
ratio to it, the whole situation seems to have been 
at once altered. Thenceforward the silver coins 
seem never to have shown the smallest tendency to 
vary in value, however light and worn they became. 
We have, then, here an instance in which tho silver, 
though unlimited legal tender (as it was till 1774) 
was made to circulate at a fixed parity wi,th gold, 
by the mere efficacy of the ordinance fixing the 
ratio, together With the virtual closure of the mints 
to silver, aud without anyone having so much as 
dreamt of accumulating either a gold reserve to 
redeem the silver, or a silver reserve to redeem the 
gold. 

(8.) The misgivingB which the Indian Government 
express with regard to the clauses of Mr. Lindsay ’3 
scheme, which propose that the Government 
should guarantee the convertibility of the rupee 
to all and sundry at a fixed rate, seem to me not to 
be without just ground. Suppose that, after the 
announcement had been made that the Government 
would accept all rupoes at Is. 3|4., and would give 
gold for them, a rumour got wind—it might be 
without the smallest foundation—that the scheme 
was breaking down and was about to be abandoned, 
that the mints would be re-opened to silver, and 
that a fall of 30 per cent, in the value of the 
rupee might any day bo anticipated, it is quite 
conceivable that there might be an ugly rush for 
gold while it was still to be got at a fixed price. 
We must take into account the fact that we have a 
vast, ignorant population to deal with, exceptionally 
liable to, unreasoning panic, that there are great 
interests hostile to the fixity of the rupee, and that 
immenso fortunes are to be made by finding the 
weak point in any scheme that could be proposed, 
if it nas one, and by wrecking it. The Dutch 
Government, of courso, take an entirely opposite 
Btand to that suggested by Mr. Lindsay, lb tho 
question “ Can persons holding silver coin require 
the Government or any national bank to give them 
gold for it,” the clear answer is “ No they cannot,” 
and I think the answer will have to be the same in 
India. It is quite certain that, in spite of their 
taking this stand, tho Dutch Government, and 
mauy other governments similarly situated, have 
been able to maintain their appreciated silver 
at par with gold. Surely the first matter for 
inquiry in the Indian case is whether by the adop¬ 
tion of the same course it is not possible to attain 
the same end, before thinking of adopting a course 
so much more hazardous as that of guaranteeing 
universal direct convertibility would be. A legal 
tender act fixing tho ratio is not, it need hardly be 
said, for a moment to he confoundod with a 
guarantee of direct convertibility. Such an act, 
on the contrary, gives in express terms to all 
tenderers, the Government included, tho option of 
paying in whichever medium they please. 

(9.) An inquiry which I have not seen set before the 
Committee in express terms, and yet whicli is, 1 
think, one fertile in important results, is the 
inquiry;—“ What, at the present fiaoment, is the 
standard of India ? ” It plainly is now not silver. 
A high authority recently tells ns that it is 
“ exchange.” That, however, is a doctrine that 
can assist us little. The standard of value in a 
country must, at any rate, be a concrete substance, 
and cannot conceivably bo an abstraction. I have 
endeavoured in my paper on the Indian Mints to 
show that the standard of India is already gold— 
arriving, 011 that point, at the Same conclusion as 
Mr. W. Douglas, author of the “ Indian Currency ” 
—and I think, indeed, that the same view is 
nnconsoiously and implicitly taken by every one 
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who speaks of the “ depreciation ” of silver in 
India. Depreciation can only be depreciation in 
comparison with some standard in the background, 
and that standard can, in this case, be nothing but 
gold. If, however, the standard of India is already 
gold, the official recognition of gold as the standard 
by the opening of the mints to its free coinage, and 
by fixing by statute a ratio between it and the 
subsidiary silver, cannot certainly make the outside 
gold obligations of the country any harder to meet 
than they are under the present state of things. 
Now this much is certain, that India, somehow or 
other, meets her foreign gold obligations, at the 
present moment, without a gold reserve; and the 
question arises, would a gold reserve be any more 
necessary, under the new conditions, that is to say 
after the mints had been opened to the free coinage 
of gold, and gold had been made legal tender at a 
fixed ratio to the rupee, than it is at present. 
There is of course a theory that a fall in exchange 
forces a favourable trade balance by increasing 
expoi'ts and diminishing imports; but, setting 
aside that theory which receives no support from 
statistics, which is contrary to all sound principle 
—involving indeed, as it would, the conclusion that 
any nation in financial difficulties has only to 
depreciate its currency to find an easy escape from 
them—there seems to be no reason for asserting 
that the accumulation of a gold reserve is a neces¬ 
sary preliminary to what is called the adoption of 
the gold standard in India, that is to say, to the 
fixing of the ratio and the opening of the mints to 
the free coinage of gold. 

(10.) When a country possesses, as Tndia does at 
present, a currency that cannot be exported, or at 
any rate, that, as a matter of fact, never is ex¬ 
ported, and when it possesses no gold reserve, there 
is plainly only one way in which its outside gold 
obligations can be met, that is by the trade balance 
in its favour. But suppose c.rcumstances to arise 
which would tend to make the trade balance un¬ 
favourable— say a great diminution of exports 
owing to a famine—how then can they be mot ? 
Plainly the true answer is, that a country so situated 
cau never let the trade balance become unfavour¬ 
able to it. If circumstances are such that the 
meeting of her obligations directly would make 
the trade balance unfavourable, she must, as long 
as she has credit, borrow, in one shape or another, 
and thus keep it favourable. In tlie case of a country 
which had a gold currency and no gold reserve, 
it would be obvious enough that the only way in 
which its Government could meet outside obliga¬ 
tions in gold which would not, in ordinary circum¬ 
stances, be covered by the trade balance in its 
favour, would be either by increasing the taxation 
or by borrowing. In the case of India, however, 
with her appreciated silver currency, it seems 
generally to be assumed that there is a third 
method open of meeting outside obligations. She 
can sell her Council bills, it is said, cheaper than 
she would sell them otherwise, and can thus raise a 
larger sum than she could otherwise, to meet these 
obligations. It is true of course that she can do 
this, but it is also plain that doing so is only 
another form of borrowing. If more bills are sold 
than the public want for immediate requirements, 
they can only be sold to people who buy them on 
speculation, and who intend to hold them, in the 
meantime, till they can dispose of them to advant¬ 
age, and such sale, in such circnmstauces, is 
plainly equivalent to drawing on the future—to 
obtaining money in advance. It is, on the face of 
it, indeed, absurd to imagine that the fact of having 
a token currency gives a country an advantage, as 
regards meeting its obligations, over countries with 
a gold currency. If a gold currency country would, 
in given circumstances, have to meet its obliga¬ 
tions abroad, either by borrowing or by increasing 
itB taxation.it is quite certain that a token-currency 
country, in the same circumstances, will not be 
able to meet them in any other manner. 

(11.) In 1893, the maximum value of the rupee having 
been fixed by an edict at Is. 4 d., an attempt was 
made to fix the minimum, for a time, at Is. 3 icl, 
by refusing to sell Council bills under that price. 
The amount of Council bills required to meet 
current obligations could not be sold, and direct 
borrowing had to be resorted to. This borrowing 
was the subject of much hostile criticism at the 
time, and it wap accordingly decided to end it, and 


instead to sell Council bills below Is. 3 \d., indeed 
at whatever price conld be got for them. The 
result has been a loss of revenue amounting in all 
to about 8,000,000i. to India, since 1893, as compared 
with the revenue that would have been obtained if 
the price of Council bills had been kept up. The 
question is, how much would it have cost India, in 
the shape of interest on borrowed money, to have 
maintained the price of Council bills P Probably 
only some small fraction of 8,000,0001. The mistake 
made by those who urged the sale of Council bills 
at any price lay in their failing to recognise that 
such a sale was merely borrowing in another form, 
and that a ruinously expensive one. 

(12.) The fixing of both maximum and minimum for 
the rupee in 1893, amounted, of course, to an 
attempt to completely fix the ratio. Why then did 
it not succeed? The mistake lay in this, that while 
the maximum was fixed by an edict, the minimum 
was only fixed as a measure of policy, and the 
decision fixing it was known, from the first, to be 
liable to be changed at any moment, and was, as a 
matter of fact, changed within about six months 
from the date of its adoption. In such circumstances, 
no one, from the first, could have any confidence in 
the maintenance of the value of the rupee ; no one, 
therefore, could safely keep rupees by him for 
future use ; and, thus, everyone being driven to 
force them on the market, they could not fail to 
become redundant. The ease would be altogether 
different, if both the maximum and the minimum 
had been fixed at once by a step that would be 
practically irretraceable, that is, by the passing of 
a statute opening the mints to the free coinage of 
gold and fixing a ratio at which both the sovereign 
and the rupee should be legal tender in all trans¬ 
actions. 

(13.) While it is the case that India, after the open¬ 
ing of the mints to gold and the fixing of a ratio 
between gold and the rupee, would, even without a 
gold reserve, be in quite as good a position to 
meet her outside gold obligations as she is at 
resent, it by no means follows that it would not 
e desirable to place her in a better position than 
her present one. The fixing of the ratio, however, 
instead of being looked upon as something that 
should only follow on the accumulation of a gold 
reserve, should be looked on as the first step 
towards making the accumulation and use of a gold 
reserve possible. A gold reserve, such as that 
suggested in the memorandum from the Indian 
Government, which is not in any circumstances 
to bo parted with, is plainly not a gold reserve, in 
the ordinary sense, at all. A gold reserve is, 
indeed, I think, something that can only be made 
available after the gold standard has been brought 
into full working order. 

(14.) If the Dutch system were imitated by makiug 
gold legal tender at a fixed ratio to the rupee, it 
might eventually, ; if not immediately, be further 
imitated by following the practice of the Bank of 
the Netherlands in being prepared always to give 
gold to meet a bona fide demand for it for export, 
the bona fides of this demand being evidenced by 
the fact of the exchange being against the country. 
The operation of the scheme would then be very 
similar to that of Mr. Lindsay’s scheme, without 
however, incurring the risk of an internal drain, 
which his altogether fails to obviate. With regard, 
to that scheme it is worthy of note that while it 
proposes in form to guarantee universal converti¬ 
bility for the rupee, it absolutely relies for its 
success on the anticipation that there will bo no 
internal demand for its conversion. Mr. Lindsay, 
himself, describes his scheme as one that will 
secure “ full and free convertibility for the rupee 
for foreign payment purposes,"’ instead of (like the 
Government of India’s scheme) “ partial converti- 
“ bility for foreign payments combined with 
“ partial convertibility for local payments and for 
“ hoarders.” lie expects thus, it will be seen, to 
level up the rupee by meeting the demand for 
gold for export only. If doubt should remain in 
the mind of any members of the Committee as to 
whether tho simple fixing of the ratio would be 
effective in maintaining the value of the rupee, 
it might still be worth their while to consider 
whether, with this proviso added, that gold should 
always be furnished to meet an export demand, tho 
plan would work satisfactorily. As the real ex¬ 
change is ordinarily in India’s, favour, the amount 
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of reserve required to ensure the ability always to 
furnish gold in such circumstances could not be 
large. 

(15.) It seems to me, in the highest degree, improba¬ 
ble that the fixing of the ratio at Is. id. now would 
lead to an accumulation of rupees in the treasuries 
as, under very different conditions, in 1893. Still 
it would, no doubt, serve the important purpose of 
promoting, from the start, public confidence in 
the ultimate success of the scheme, if the Govern¬ 
ment were to arm themselves with power to melt 
and sell rupees in such an event. The Dutch, in 
like circumstances, armed themselves with similar 
powers, but never had occasion to use them. 

(16.) If a gold, or partial gold, currency is the desired 
eventual’goal, the plan proposed is clearly the only 
road to it. 


No. 22. 

Memorandum by Mr. E. Kleinmann, Administrator 
of the Credit Lyonnais. 

Rapid and Decisive Success of the Monetary Reform 
notwithstanding numerous obstacles and strenuous 
opposition on the part of Speculator's in Indian 
Exchange and Silver. 

Tho opponents of tho monetary reform repeatedly 
maintained that the scheme had completely broken 
down. Those who have only a superficial knowledge of 
monetary matters imagine that a reform of this kind 
could be carried out within a very short timo, for 
instance, a few months or a year. A competent and 
impartial study of the scheme will, however, easily 
show that the object in view could only be attained 
after having been in operation for some considerable 
time. 

One must not lose sight of the fact that tho reform 
had to be introduced into an empire with a population 
of 300 millions of inhabitants, mostly ignorant people 
incapable of understanding that the rupee could over 
attain a value considerably above that of the silver it 
contained, and who at the same time were unable to 
protect themselves against the manoeuvres of dealers 
in silver. 

It was on the 26th of June 1893, that the Government 
decreed the closing of the mints, and in Juno 1898 that 
the exchange reached 16 pence. It has taken five 
years to arrive at this. 

This, I venture to say, is a very remarkable result 
considering the time which was absolutely indispensable 
to put the rupee to 60 per cent, above its intrinsic 
value by the natural and automatic contraction of the 
circulation. 

Besides the famine aud the plague, which have both 
to a-considerable extent rendered the operation more 
difficult, one must not forget the manoeuvres of 
speculators for the fall in Indian exchange during 
four consecutive years. They have ultimately been 
compelled to desist after having sustained severe 
losses. Lastly, the considerable import of silver has to 
a great extent delayed the gradual rise in the exchange. 
It has greatly contributed to make capital scarce and 
to maintain high rates of interest during the busy 
seasons. It has permitted dealers in silver to sell to 
the natives on unfavourable terms for the latter, silver 
bars against coined lupees of the increasing value of 
which the natives were still in ignorance. These facts 
would certainly have justified and would still justify 
an important increase of the import duty on silver, 
which increase would likewise help to check the illicit 
coinage of rupees iu several frontier States. 

In any ease, the limit of 16 penco is now reached, 
ihe exchange has been maintained at that rate during 
the dead season. The chief object of the reform is 
therefore attained, and every thing leads to the expecta¬ 
tion that the money market will not in future be 
subjected to great fluctuations in exchange nor to 
excessive rates of interest. 

The question now to be considered is that of the 
introduction of the gold standard. 

Previous Existence of a Gold Standard in India. 

In the first place it would be well to note that it is 
not the question of the adoption of a new system. That 
point has boon clearly elucidated by a well known 
economist, Ml H. Dunning Macleod, in a remarkable. 


letter. A gold standard existed in India from remote 
times until the 1st January 1853, when the public 
treasuries suddenly refused to receive gold coin. Jt 
has been estimated that at that time gold coin to the 
value of 120,000,0001. were in circulation. How then 
can it be asserted that India is too poor a country to have 
a circulation of gold coin ? On the contrary India is 
admirably adapted for a return to the gold standard. 

Such being the case one has to consider the best, 
method of obtaining its re-establishment. 

Ratio to be fixed between the Sovereign and the Rupee. 

All partizans of a gold standard for India are agreed, 

I think, as to the advisability of adopting the sovereign 
as the legal basis of the monetary system of the Empire. 
The only point wherein opinions aider is the ratio at 
which rupees should circulate in the country as 
fractional currency of the sovereign. 

Some propose Is. 3d., i.e., £1 — 16 rupees. Others, 
including the Indian Government, give preference to 
the ratio of Is. 4 d., i.e,, £1 = 15 rupees. This ratio 
has the advantage of having been chosen as a trial basis 
by the Hersehell Committee, and that with complete 
success since the oxchange has attained and exceeded 
the rate of 16 pence, and now, during the dead season, 
maintains that rate, a result which the warmest 
supporters of the monetary reform could never have 
ventured to anticipate. 

Other partizans of the gold standard, and I confess I 
am amongst the number, think that it would be more 
favourable for the country, for the inhabitants, for the 
Government and for the officials, to fix a rate more in 
keeping with the primitive value of the rupee (2s.). 
Tho rate of Is. 6A, i.e., £1 = 13-j rupees, or that of 
Is. 8 d., £1 = 12 rupees would not be excessive. The 
late Mr. Bertram Currio was of the same opinion. 

In my judgment it is just as easy to-day to attain 
Is. 6 d., or even Is. 8 d., as it was to reach Is. 4 d., perhaps 
easier, notwithstanding tho numerous obstacles and the 
strong opposition which the reform encountered. 

One question why the rupee Bhonld be fixed at so 
low a rate as compared with the sovereign when in 
England the sovereign is sub-divided into 20 shillings, 
worth in reality 10s. In France the 20 francs piece is 
likewise sub-divided into 20 francs in silver money, worth 
only 10 francs ; finally in the United States 20 dollars 
in silver of an intrinsic value of 10 dollars circulate as 
the equivalent of 20 dollars in gold, &c., &c. 

A striking example of the level attained automatically 
by money oi which tho coinage has been suspended is 
afforded by the Turkish modjidie. This coin which has 
no legal fixed ratio to gold and an intrinsic value of but 
20'6 pence at the current price of silver, circulates to¬ 
day by virtuo of the law of supply and demand at about 
39’ 6 pence, that is at an appreciation of 92 per cent, 
(almost the value of gold). 

There would, therefore, be no undue appreciation in 
having rupees iu circulation at 18 pence, that is at 
80 per cent, above their intrinsic value. It would be 
to the advantage of the Government and of the people, 
whose revenues and wages would be proportionately 
raised without any change being made in the bases of 
taxes and wages. 

Let me add that the Hersehell Committee, when 
taking the rate of Is. 44. as basis of the currency reform, 
clearly explained that the limits could bo raisod if 
neceSEary. This is conveyed in the 151st paragraph of 
the report of tho committee, which is as follows 

“ It would not, of course, be essential to the plan 
that tho ratio should never be fixed above Is. 44.; 
circumstances might arise rendering it proper 
and even necessary to raise the ratio, and tho 
Indian Government might be empowered to 
alter it with the sanction of the Secretary of 
State. Such a scheme would, indeed, in the first 
instance be tentative and would not impede 
further action if circumstances should render it 
desirable.” 

On this point I beg leave to quote the conclusions set 
forth in my pamphlet of the 1.8th March 1897 “ Le Role 
“ futur de l’or et ue l'argent ”:— 

“ The want of a single monetary basis for inter¬ 
national relations makes itself more and more felt. 
Gold is the metal which best fulfils the required 
conditions. 

“ It iB the gold standard which is being gradually 
adopted by all nations. 

‘ ‘ Silver will everywhere play in a greater measure 
the part of fractional currency. 

“ No matter what ratio may he chosen for the 
poiuage of silyer pieces, these coins will obtain in 
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the interior circulation of every country a par value 
with, gold currency oh condition of their not being 
in excess of the requirements of the circulation.” 

The most satisfactory Plan for establishing a Gold 
Standard. 

Notwithstanding the great advantages resulting from 
a higher rate of exchange, it cannot be disputed that 
with a limit of Is. Id. in force there would be an end 
to the period of transition, which is, to some extent an 
impediment to commercial transactions. Whatever 
ratio between the sovereign and the rupee is resolved 
on, the principal object to he attained is an effective 
introduction of the gold standard. 

Is a gold circulation indispensable ? Should it be left 
to individual initiative and be brought about by the 
automatic movements of the commercial exchanges? 
Or, on the other hand, should it be effected forthwith 
by a Government measure introducing at first a more 
or less considerable quantity of gold P 

I have no hesitation in asserting that a circulation 
of gold itself is indispensable. As to the means of 
attaining that end I am inclined to think that it would 
be preferable to bring about an influx of gold by the 
automatic working of trade. This would certainly 
require more time, but then the measure would not be 
jeopardized by an erroneous estimate of the initial 
quantity of gold to be introduced by Government. 

I advocate, therefore, simply a continuation of the 
monetary reform, believing that the material obstacles 
which were presont at the outset are now overcomo, 
and that era long sovereigns will flow into the country. 
Actual interference on the part of the Government 
should be restricted to a declaration that henceforth 
“ the sovereign is legal tender in India.” If the 
exchange of Is. Id. is ultimately adopted, the sovereign 
being declared legal tender at the ratio of 1 sovereign 
=15 rupees, transactions would be entered into on that 
basis. 

Reply to the Arguments of the Indian Tea Planters who 
are in Favour of Re-opening the Mints. 

The gold price of a commodity does not depend on 
the currency of the country where it is produced, 
however depreciated such currency may bo. It is 
based on tho supply and demand of such commodity. 
When production increases and no fresh outlets are 
found, prices fall, and, inversely, when the consumption 
develops more rapidly than production, prices rise. 

The following statistics of Indian tea since 1886 
clearly demonstrate that the depreciation in the prico 
of that commodity does not arise from the fluctuations 
of the value of the rupee, but from the continuous 
increase in the production without sufficient outlets 
being found to absorb the excess:— 


Production of Tea in India. 


Year. 

Production. 

Land under 
Cultivation. 

Average 
Price of 
Indian Tea 
per Pound. 

Average 
Rate of 
Exchange 
in India. 


Lbs. 

Acres. 

d. 

d. 

1886 

82,425,812 

298,219 

12 

17'4 

1887 

92,252,082 

312,803 

u ! 

16-9 

1886 

99,792,544 

324,327 

10-f 

16-3 

1889 

107,042,875 

333,701 

10i 

16-5 

1890 

112,036,000 

344,807 

10i 

18- 

1891 

123,867,000 ! 

362,437 

101 

16-7 

1892 

121,994,000 

374,869 

10 

15- 

1893 

132,247,000 

395,839 

H 

14-5 

1894 

134,713,000 

422,551 


13 1 

1895 

135,500,000 

436,000 

9 

13-6 

1896 

146,500,000 

450,000 

8f 

14-4 

1897 

148,250,000 

470,000 

4 

16'8 

1898* 

158,000,000 

•-- 

*7J- 

16- 

1899* 

163,000,000 

— 

*7f 

— 

1900* 

170,000,000 

— 

*7| 

— 

1901* 

178,000,000 


*7 



* Estimated on land under cultivation which will yield at 
the end of the fourth year. 
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No. 23. 

Letter from Mr. H. If. Aston, Proposing Increase 
of Weight of Rupee. 

Sir. 14 November 1898. 

I have the honour to forward, with due deference, 
tor favour of submission to the Indian Currency 
Commission, a copy of my proposal,* advocated by me 
since 1875, for remedying the Indian currency difficulty 
by increasing the weight of the silver rupee. 

2. In a despatch dated October 1876, the Government 
of India said: “We consider it certain that if we 
“ should find it necessary to make any change in our 
“ standard unit of value, it would be intmmbent upon 
1 ‘ us sooner or later and more or less quickly to call in 
“ our old currency, and directly or indirectly at the 
“ public expense, to substitute a new currency, repre- 
“ senting tho new standard of real value.” 

3. I would point out that the liability the Govern¬ 
ment would incur by issuing a new heavier rupee and 
recalling the present coins is measurable. Taking the 
effective currency at 120 crores, or 1,200 million rupees, 
and silver at 27 id. per ounce, to add a fourth to the 
weight of each rupee in the effective currency would 
cost 13,750,0001. fur the silver plus the cost of minting, 
and would make the intrinsic value of the rupee 25 per 
cent, higher, that iB Is. lfd. instead of lid!, with silver 
at 27Jd. per ounce. 

4. Gold would flow automatically into the Indian 
currency (if the sovereign remains legal tender), when 
15 rupees become worth more than a sovereign, and 
such artificial methods as closing the mint and an 
import tax on silver &c., would still be available for 
regulating the gold price of the rupee when silver 
fluctuates below a certain point. The great danger of 
excessive manufacture of counterfeit coin wonld dis¬ 
appear. There would be far less inducement to 
speculate in currency, and the risk of a return to India 
of large quantities of rupees from other countries 
would be avoided. 

5. Failing the introduction of such a reform, I would 
poiut out with deference that it might well be taken 
into consideration whether a rupee should not be issued 
when needed for Is. Ad. of silver instead of for Is. Id. 
of gold. There would then be room for an automatic 
increase of the silver currency, according to trade 
requirements, without reducing the coBt of the rupee. 
The mere fact that during the recent stringency in 
the loanable capital market, 24 per cent, interest 
was demanded in India for advances on silver when the 
rate on gold was 16 per cent., proves how important it is 
that the silver assets of India should be made more 
liquid. Such a difference in the rate of interest on 
loans on gold and silver could not exist if a rupee could 
be obtained at the mint for Is. 4 d. of silver. It is, I 
think, open to grave doubt whether debtors who have 
incurred an obligation to pay in silver should be 
burdened with the duty to procure gold before rupees 
can be got from the mint. Trade need not be burdened 
with this duty. If the Government wishes to 
accumulate gold, then the Government can choose its 
time when to convert its silver into gold, but trade 
obligations must be punctually discharged. 

I have, &c.. 

To the Secretary, H. F. Aston, 

Indian Currency Commission. 

India Office, London, S.W. 


No. 24. 

Letter from the London Indian Society. 

Washington House, 72, Anerley Park, S.E., 
Sir, Juno 22, 1898. 

In accordance with a Resolution passed at a 
Conference of Indians resident in the United Kingdom, 
convened by the London Indian Society on 20th instant 
at St. Martin’s Town Hall, I have the honour to submit 
for your and the Committee’s kind consideration, the 
following Resolution unanimously passed at that 
Conference :— 

Resolution. 

1. “That fall or rise in exchange does not in 
itself matter in true International trade, which 


* Not printed. 
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adjusts itself automatically to the requirements of 
exchange ; that closing the mints or introducing 
the gold standard does not and cannot save a single 
farthing to the Indian tax-payers in their remit¬ 
tances for ‘ home charges ’; that closing the mints 
and thereby raising the true rupee of about lid. 
of gold, to a false rupee of 1 (kl. of gold is a covert 
act of exacting-45 per cent, more taxation from the 
Indian tax-payers, and at the same time of increas¬ 
ing the salaries of officials, and other payments in 
India by Government to the same extent; that the 
introduction of gold standard will simply add more 
to the existing grievous burdens of the tax-payers, 
to the extent of-the cost of the alteration; that the 
real cause of the terrible evils of poverty, famine, 
plague, false currency, &e., is what Lord Salisbury 
truly calls the ‘ bleeding’ of India (or as he says 
‘India must be bled’), and the ‘bleeding’ is 
further increased by the. fall in exchange or rise in 
gold; that until this most deplorable ‘bleeding’ 
of India is stopped there is little chance, if any, of 
saving India and the British Empire from serious 
disasters or destruction ; and lastly, that the con¬ 
stitution of the present Currency Committee is 
utterly unsatisfactory, as the suffering Indian tax¬ 
payer is not at all represented.” 

Proposed by Dadabhai Naoroji, Eaq. 

Seconded by Dr. Sara.t Mulltck. 

I have, &c. 

Dadabhai Naoroji, Chairman. 
£t. Hon. Sir H. H. Eowler, G.C.S.I., 

President of the Currency Committee, 

India Office. 


5. The Government of India, in their despatch to 
the Secretary of State (Simla, November 9, 1878), 
themselves admit this in so many words:— 

“ 66. Now, it is plain that so long as the amount of 
the so-called tribute is not changed, the quantity of 
merchandise necessary to pay it will not change either, 
excepting by reason of a change of its.value in the 
foreign country to which it goes.” (C. 4868, 1886, 
p. 25). 

6 . Closing of the mints, and thereby raising the true 
rupee, worth, at present, about lid in gold, to a false 
rupee to be worth 16c2. in gold, is a covert exaction of 
about 45 per cent, more taxation all ronnd from the 
Indian taxpayers, and at the same time of increasing 
the salaries of officials and other payments in India by 
Government to the same extent, and giving generally 
the advantage to creditors over debtors, the former 
being generally well-to-do, and the latter the poorer 
classes, especially in the case of the money-lenders 
and the ryots. 

7. The real and full effect of the closing of the mints 
must be examined by itself, irrespective of the effect of 
other factors. First of all, the closing of the mints 
was illegal, dishonourable, and a despotic act. It is a 
violation of all taxation Acts, by which there was 
always a distinct contract between "the Government and 
the taxpayers based upon the fundamental principle of 
sound currency, i.e., of a certain definite rupee. And 
what is that fundamental principle upon which the 
currency, both of this country and of India, is based F 
The former is upon what is called the gold standard, 
and the latter the silver standard. Take this country 
first. 


No. 25, 

Letters by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, submitted to the 
Committee through the British Committee of the 
Indian National Conoress. 

Washington Hoase, 

72, Anerley Park, S.E., 

July 30, 1898. 

My Dear Sir William Wkdderbukn, 

In accordance with the reply of the 5th instant 
from the Currency Committee to your letter saying 
“ they will, however, be glad to accord thoir best 
“ consideration to any written communication which 
“ you may desire to lay before them,” I send yon this 
statement, which you would be good enough to forward 
to them. 

2 . I may add that I am willing to submit to any 
cross-examination that may bo considered necessary 
to test the correctness of my views, or to ask me other 
questions. You know that I have been in business in 
the City for 25 years as a merchant, and also as a 
commission agent, I have dealt with almost every 
kind of export and import between England and India. 
I have seen some commercial and monetary crises, 
including that of “ the Black Friday,” when, I think, 
Messrs. Overend, Gurney and Co. closed their doors. 

3. Fall or rise in exchange does not in itself (other 
circumstances remaining the same) matter in true 
international trade, which adjusts itself automatically 
to the requirements of exchange. To establish this 
proposition by a detailed explanation of the mode of 
operations of Indian trade, I attach aa Appendix A. 
some letters which I wrote to the “ Times ” and the 
“ Daily News ” in 1886.? 

4. Closing the mints or introducing a gold standard 
does not and cannot save a single farthing to the 
Indian taxpayers in their remittance for “ Home 
Charges” to this country. The reason is simple. 
Suppose we take roundly 20,000,0002. sterling to be the 
amount of the' ‘‘Home Charges.” The Indian tax¬ 
payers have to send as much produce to this country 
as is necessary to buy 20,000,0002., not an ounce less, 
no matter whatever may be the rupee, or whatever the 
standard (gold or silver) in India. England must 
receive 20,000,0002. in gold, or produce worth 
20,000,0002. The only way in which relief can come 
to the Indian taxpayers in these remittances, is the 
rise in the prices of the Indian merchandise in this 
country, and not by any juggling with the currency 
laws of India. 


* Not reprinted. 


8 . Here the whole currency is based upon a sovereign 
—a fixed unit of a certain quantity of gold, whatever 
its relative exchangeable value may be with all other 
commodities. A .sovereign is nothing more or less 
than, or anything else but, 123.274 grains of gold of a 
certain fineness, with a stamp upon it, certifying to the 
world that it is what it professes to be, and that no 
restriction whatsoever was to be placed either on tho 
market of gold or on the coining of gold. Any person 
may present 123.274 grains of gold of standard fineness, 
with the mintage (which, I think, is three halfpence on 
an ounce),* and ask for a sovereign, and will get it. 
It is not buying or selling gold; Government simply 
having fixed a unit of currency measure, stamps the 
Unit that it is the proper unit. ' I should be surprised 
if Government here should oven think of interfering 
with this unrestricted sale and coinage of gold, as the 
foundation of the sound currency of this country. The 
sovereign is the standard by which every other com¬ 
modity, including silver, is measured in its exchangeable 
value, just as a foot is a standard measure of length, a 
gallon of liquid. The taxpayer’s contract with the 
Government is that he is to pay in such unrestricted 
sovereigns, and every taxation law lays down the 
payment in such sovereigns. 

9. Similarly about India—substitute 180 grains of 
standard silver, with 2 per cent, for mintage for a 
rupee, in place of 123.274 grains of gold, with three 
halfpence for every ounce of gold coined, for a sovereign, 
and all the above remarks apply word for word to the 
case of India, except that I should not be surprised at 
the Indian authorities playing any pranks, regardless 
of consequences to the Indian people, as long as they 
are considered favourable to the “ interests,” and are 
to he made at the cost of the Indians. 

10. This is the true rupee—180 grains of standard 
silver at its market value, with nearly 4 grains more 
For mintage;, is convertible into a rupee without any 
restriction either on the silver market or on the free 
coining of silver. It is in this true rupee that the 
taxpayer is legally bound to pay his taxes. Any inter¬ 
ference with the fundamental principle and law of the 
rupee is illegal, immoral, or dishonourable. 

11. Now comes the false rupee. The true rupee, in 
its relation to gold at the present market value of silver 
of 184 grains, is worth, say, about lid. of gold. 
Government intervenes, abuses its power or duty to 
coin silver unrestrictedly, makes the rupee scarce and 
false, and forces it up to the value of 16d. of gold, or 
abont 269 graius of silver (including mintage), which 
the rupee does not contain. And the taxpayer is 
compelled, by what Mr, Gladstone called “the 


* I understand that there is no charge now. (Coinage Act 
of 1870, Section 8). 
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argument and law of force,” to pay his tax in this 
false rupee, under the false pretence of using the word 
“rupee” when this “rupee” is not one rupee, but 
nearly one-and-a-half rupee. 

12. Let us now take the factor of closing the mints 
by itself. Suppose I go into the market with my 
produce to buy 184 grains ot standard silver for which 
I am asked one maund of rice. I go to the mint and 
ask to coin this into a rupee which I have to pay to the 
Sircar for my tax. If I get the rupee, then it is all 
right. But no, the mint refuses to coin. It virtually 
tells me, “ Bring 269 grains of silver (i.e., worth 1 6d. 
of gold) and you will get a rupee.” I go into the 
market to get the rupee. The man who has the rupee 
tells me, "If you give me 269 grains of silver, or as 
“ much produce as would buy 269 grains of silver, I 
“ would give you the rupee.” What alternative 
remains for me but to give as much of my rice, about 
1 i maunds, to get this false “ rupee,” instead of only 
one maund to get the true rupee which I can get in the 
same market and at the same time ? This is altogether 
independent of whatever the actual price of commodities 
may be. 

13. If the actual price of rice does not show this fall, 
owing to the disguise of the false “rupee,” it i3 not 
that the closing of the mints has not produced this 
decline, but that other fortunate factors have influenced 
the price, whose benefit is robbed away from me by the 
Government by the covert device of the closing of the 
mints. Otherwise I would have received so much 
higher price for my produce than the actual price. 
The loss, therefore, to me is all the same, as I was 
forced to pay in my produce for 269 grains of silver to 
get the false “rupee” instead of at the same moment 
paying for 184 grains of silver to get the true rupee. 
These two different prices in merchandise for the false 
and the true rupee are demanded, as I have said above, 
at the same time, and in the same market, i.e., the price 
of the false rupee, 45 per cent, higher than that of the 
true rupee, entirely irrespective of any general market 
rise or fall of price at any same time. If the actual 
price of the rice be 1} maunds for the false rupee, the 
price at the same time will be one mannd for the true 
rupee, or for 184 grains of silver. 

14. To test this in another way. Let us take some 
commodity in the country itself upon which the factor 
of the closing of the mints produces its full effect in 
the actual market, and which is not materially affected 
by other commercial factors, which operate generally 
upon the general merchandise. Such a commodity in 
India is gold. It is affected, not in merely foreign 
exchange or international relations, but in India itself 
as a commodity, like every other commodity. Say I 
have a sovereign, and I want to sell it for rupees in 
India itself—not for exchange to foreign parts. If the 
“ rupee ” were the honest, true rupee of the market 
value of 184 grains of silver, I should get 22 such 
rupees for my sovereign, but at the false value of the 
“rupee,” i.e., the market value of 269 grains of silver, 
I actually get ouly 15 “rupees.” This is the actual 
price of gold in India, a decline in the proportion of 
the false inflation of the false “ rupee.” This is the 
case with every commodity, as can be tested by offering 
produce for the true rupee of 184 grains of silver, and 
for the false rupee or 269 grains of silver at the same 
time and in the same market. 

15. In addition to the higher taxation thus inflicted 
on the Indian taxpayers, by an irony of fate, the very 
“ interests ” (bankers, merchants, planters, foreign 
capitalists of all kinds, &c.) for whose behalf, besides 
that of Government itself, all this dislocation of 
currency was made, are now loudest in their cry for 
all the mischief caused also to them, and yet the 
authorities in both countries remain blind and infatua¬ 
ted enough not to learn even by experience, and persist 
in a mischievous course. 

16. In the Treasury letter of 24th November 1879 
(c. 4868, 1886, page 31) to the India Office, my Lords 
say 

“l. The proposal appears to be open to those objec¬ 
tions to a token currency which have long been recog¬ 
nized by all civilized nations, viz.:—That instead of 
being automatic, it must be ‘ managed ’ by the Govern¬ 
ment, and that any such management not only fails to 
keep a token currency at par, but exposes the Govern¬ 
ment which undertakes it to very serious difficulties 
and temptations. 

17. “2. It fSppears to my Lords, that the Government 
of India, in making the present proposal, lay themselves 


open to the same criticisms as aro made upon Govern¬ 
ments which have depreciated their currencies. In 
general, the object of such Governments has been to 
diminish the amount they have to pay to their 
creditors. In the present case, the object of the Indian 
Government appears to be to increase the amount they 
have to receive from their taxpayers. My Lords fail to 
see any real difference in the character of the two 
transactions. 

18. "... . If, on the other hand, it is the case 
that the value of the rupee has fallen in India, and that 
it will be raised in India by the operation of the pro¬ 
posed plan, that plan is open to the objection that it 
alters every contract and every fixed payment in India. 

19. “ This proposal is, in fact, contrary to the essen¬ 
tial and well-established principle of the currency law 
of this country, which regards the current standard 
coin as a piece of a given metal of a certain weight and 
fineness, and which condemns as futile and mischievous 
every attempt to go behind this simple definition. 

20. “ It is perfectly true as stated in the despatch 
(paragraph 41), that the “ very essence of all laws re- 
“ fitting to the currency has been to give fixity to the 
“ standard of value as far as it is possible,” but it is 
no less true that, according to the principles which 
govern our currency system, the best and surest way, 
and, indeed, the only tried and known way, of giving 
this fixity is to adhere to the above definition of current 
standard coin. A pound is a given quantity of gold, a 
rupee is a given quantity of silver ; and any attempt, 
to give those terms a different meaning is condemned 
by experience and authority. 

21. “3. If the present state of exchange be due to 
the depreciation of silver, the Government scheme, if 
it succeeds, may relieve:— 

“ (1.) The Indian Government from the inconvenience 
of a nominal re-adjustment of taxation in order 
to meet the loss by exchange on the home 
remittances. 

“ (2.) Civil servants and other Englishmen who are 
serving or working in India, and who desire to 
remit money to England. 

“ (3.) Englishmen who have money placed or invested 
in India which they wish to remit to England. 
But this relief will be given at the expense of the 
Indian tear payer, and with the effect of increasing 
every debt or fixed payment in India, including 
debts due by ryots to money-lenders; while its 
effect will be materially qualified, so far as the 
Government are concerned, by the enhancement 
of the public obligations in India, which have been 
contracted on a silver basis . 

22. “ If, then, a case has been made out, which my 
Lords do not admit, for an alteration of the currency 
law of India, the particular alteration which the Govern¬ 
ment of India propose, could not, in the opinion of the 
Treasury, be entertained until the doubts and objections 
which have suggested themselves to my Lords are 
answered and removed. These objections are founded 
on principles which have been long and ably discussed, 
and which are now generally admitted by Statesmen, 
and by writers of accepted authority, to lie at the root 
of the currency system. 

23. “ It is no light matter to accept innovations 
which must sap and undermine that system, and my 
Lords have, therefore, felt it their duty plainly—though 
they hopo not inconsistently with the respect due to the 
Government of India—to express their conviction that 
the plan which had been referred to them for their ob¬ 
servations is one which ought not to be sanctioned by Her 
Majesty’s Government or by tho Secretary of State.” 
[Italics are mine.] 

24. Can condemnation be more complete and con¬ 
vincing P 

25. The introduction of a gold standard, while it will 
not save a single farthing, or a single ounce of produce 
to the Indian taxpayer in his payment of “Home 
Charges,” as already explained, will simply add more 
to his already existing grievous burdens to the extent 
of the heavy cost of the alteration, and injure him, 
Heaven knows, in what other ways, as the events of the 
past five years have shown. 

26. The whole basis of the action of the Government 
is, and was, the assumption that, as fall in exchange 
will necessitate increased burden of taxation, the closing 
of the mints and introduction of a gold standard will 
save the Indian taxpayer from any such additional 
burden of taxation which would otherwise arise enor- 
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mously in the remittance of “ Home Charges,” and 
that it is imperatively necessary to establish a stable 
ratio between gold and silver. That the anxiety of 
the Government about increased bnrdens of taxation 
and its political dangers, and that to save the people 
from the former and the Government from the latter 
were the professed motives of all the present currency 
laws, would be clear from Government’s own despatches. 

27. In order not to encumber tbe statement here 
with the extracts from those despatches, I give them as 
Appendix B. 

23. Both these objects, viz., saving people from 
additional taxation, and thereby Government from 
political danger, by the present proposals and past 
currency legislation, are pure delusions. The Govern¬ 
ment might as well have tried to stop the action of 
gravitation as to try against a natural law, that while 
gold and silver should fluctuate in value in relation to 
and like all other commodities, yet between themselves 
they could be made to keep up a fixed ratio, or to try 
to make a rupee, which may be only worth lid. or even 
6d. of gold, become worth 1 fid. of gold, unless Govern¬ 
ment have found the philosopher’s stone, or have 
attained the divine power cf creating something out 
of nothing. 

29. It is not that the Government of India did not 
know this, or were not told this from the highest 
authority and others, and in distinct and emphatic 
terms. Of this I have already given (see supra 16 to 
22 paras.) extracts from the despatch of the Treasury of 
November 24, 1879. 

30. Notwithstanding the clear and emphatic views of 
the Treasury, expressing “ their conviction that the 
“ plan which had been referred to them for their obser- 
“ vations is one which ought not to he sanctioned, by Her 
“ Majesty's Government or by the Secretary of State,” the 
Government of India and the India Office again opened 
the subject in another form. 

31. Lord Bandolph Churchill wrote to the Treasury 
on January 26,1886, and forwarded on March 17, 1886, 
a letter from the Government of India, dated February 2, 
1886 (c. 4868, 1886, pp. 3-5). To avoid repetition I 
would not take extracts from these letters, as the reply 
of the Treasury embodies their views. 

32. This reply of the Treasury is dated May 31, 1886 
(signed Henry H. Fowler):— ■“ 6 . As a result of this ro- 
“ view of the inconveniences caused by the depression 
“ in the value of silver, the Government of India express 
“ their opinion .... Yet there remains one thing 
“ which is not beyond tho possibility of human control, 
“ and that is ‘ the establishment of a fixed ratio between 
“ ‘ gold and silver.’ The proposition thus stated as an 
“ undoubted axiom is, however, one of tho most dis- 
“ putable and disputed points in economic science. My 
“ Lords may, in passing, compare with this statement 
“ the declaration recorded by Mr. Goschen, Mr. Gibbs, 
“ and Sir Thomas Seccombe, as the representatives 
“ of Her Majesty’s Government at the international 
“ Monetary Conference of 1878, that ‘ the establish- 
“ ‘ ment of a fixed ratio between gold and silver was 
“ 1 utterly impracticable.’ ’’ 

33. “ The Indian Government further express their 

belief (paragraph 7) that it is possible to ‘ secure a 
stable ratio between gold and silver,’ and that ‘ a 
serious responsibility will rest both on tho Government 
of India and on Her Majesty’s Government if they 
neglect any legitimate means to bring about this 
result.’ It would, however, have been more satisfactory 
if the Indian Government had undertaken to explain, 
the grounds of their confidence that a stable ratio 
between gold and silver can be established, and tho 
methods by which this is to be accomplished.” . . . 

34. “8. In December, 1878, Lord Cranbrook, then 
Secretary of State for India, forwarded to the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir Stafford Northcote), 
without any expression of opinion, two despatches from 
the Government of India, containing certain proposed 
remedies for the evils arising out of the depression in 
the value of silver which were then in full force. In 
the only one of those despatches to which reference 
need here be made, after unfavourable reference to 
previous suggestions—(1) that a gold standard and 
gold currency should be introduced into India; and (2) 
that the weight of silver in the rupee should bo increased, 
it was proposed to limit the free coinage of silver at 
the Indian mints. The intention of this change was to 
introduce into India a gold standard, while retaining 
its native silver currency, the ratio between the 

a Y 4075. 


currency unit (the rupee) and the standard (the 
sovereign) being fixed arbitrarily by the Government. 
The means for attaining this end are worked out in the 
despatch with great elaboration of detail.” (Italics 
are mine.) 

35. “ 9. This despatch and its proposals were submitted 
by Lord Cranbrook, on behalf of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, and Sir Stafford Northcote, a3 Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to a Committee consisting of Sir Louis 
Mallet, Mr. Edward Stanhope, M.P., Sir Thomas 
Seccombe, Mr. (now Sir Thomas) Farrer, Mr. (now Sir 
Beginald) Welby, Mr. Giffen, and Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
M.P. These gentlemen reported, on tbe 30th April, 
1879—‘ That having examined the proposals contained 
in the despatch, they were unanimously of opinion that 
they could not recommend them for the sanction ol ! 
Her Majesty’s Government.’ 

36. “10. Subsequently, on the 24th November, 1879, 
the Treasury replied in detail to the proposals of the 
Indian Government. In the first part of that letter, 
which summarises tho case as stated in the despatch, I 
am to call the particular attention of the Secretary of 
State to the following passages, which seem to apply 
with equal force to the present situation:— 

37. “ ‘ My Lords need not point out that a change 
of the Currency Laws is ono of the most difficult tasks 
which a Government can undertake, and that it is most 
unadvisable to legislate hastily and under the influence 
of the pressure of the moment, or of an apprehension 
of uncertain consequences, upon a subject so complicated 
in itself and so important to every individual of the 
community, in its bearing upon the transactions and 
obligations of daily life. 

38. “ 1 It is not proved that increase or re-adjustment 
of taxation ’ must necessarily be the consequence of 
matters remaining as they are, for nothing is said about 
reduction of expenditure, and equilibrium between 
income and expenditure may be regained by economy 
of expenditure as well as by increase of taxation. 
Further, the cost of increase of salaries may be met 
or at least reduced by a careful revision of establish¬ 
ments. . . . 

39. “ ‘ A perusal of the despatch leads to the 
conclusion that the Government of India are especially 
anxious to put an end to the competition of silver 
against their own bills as a means of remittance to 
India. But my Lords mu3t ask whether this would bo 
more than a transfer of their own burden to other 
shoulders ; if so, who would eventually bear the loss, 
and what would bo tho effect on the credit of the 
Government and on the commerce of India.’ ” 

40. The letter then further quotes the paragraphs, 
which I have already given before, pointing out that 
the relief wished for by the Government •* will be given 
at the expense of the Indian taxpayer.” — (Supra, 
para. 21.) 

41. “The Treasury find no reason stated in the 

despatch of the Government of India in the present 
year, which induces them to dissent from the conclusions 
thus sent forth on the authority of Sir Stafford Northcote 
as to the results of any attempt artificially to enhance 
the gold price of silver. . . . 

42. “ 1 13. . . . It has been the policy of this 
country to emancipate commercial transactions as far 
as possible from legal control, and to impose no 
unnecessary restrictions upon the interchange of 
commodities. To fix the relative value of gold and 
silver by law would be to enter upon a course directly 
at variance with this principle, and would be regardod 
as an arbitrary interference with a natural law, not 
justified by any present necessity. 

43. “. . . . The observation of the Treasury in 

1879, ‘that nothing is said about reduction of expendi¬ 
ture,’ seems to apply still more strongly to the existing 
situation, and it may be safely concluded that the 
control of its expenditure is far more within the reach 
of a Government than is the regulation of the market 
value of the precious metals ” (c. 4868, 1886, p. 12). 

44. Before proceeding further, I may in passing point 
out that in 1876 the Government of India itself was 
against their present proposals, and, a s my Lords of the 
Treasury say, they have urged no sound reasons to 
alter those views. I have not got the Government of 
India’s despatch of 1876, but I quote from that of 
November 9, 1878 (c, 4868, 1886, p. 18). 

45. “ 3. The despatoli above referred to (October 13, 
1876) discussed in some detail .... The general 
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result, however, was to point out that the adoption of a 
gold standard with a gold currency that should re¬ 
lace the existing silver would be so costly as to 
e impracticable, and would otherwise be open to 
objection; .... 

46. “4. The despatch notices also, hut only to reject it, 
the proposal that the Indian standard of value, and 
with it the exchange value of the rupee, might be raised 
by limiting the coining of silver in the future, and by 
adopting a gold standard without a gold currency.” 
(The italics are mine.) 

47. The Government of India, in their reply of 
February 9, 1877, to a resolution of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce passed by them on July 15, 
1876, said:— 

“ 8. The value of no substance can serve as a standard 
measure of value unless its use as the material of legal 
tender currency is freely admitted. If, therefore, the 
free coinage of silver on fixed conditions were dis¬ 
allowed in India, silver would no longer be the standard 
of value of India, but another standard would be sub¬ 
stituted, namely, the monopoly value of the existing 
stock of rupees tempered by any additions made to it 
by the Government, or illicitly. If no such additions 
were made, the value of the rupee will gradually but 
surely rise.” 

48. “ 9. The stamp of a properly regulated mint, 
such as the Indian Mints, adds nothing except the cost 
of manufacture and seignorage to the value of the 
metal on which it is impressed, but only certifies to its 
weight and purity.” 

49. “ 10. A sound system of currency must be auto¬ 
matic or self-regulating. No civilised Government can 
undertake to determine from time to time by how much 
the legal-tender currency should be increased or de¬ 
creased, nor would it be justified in leaving the com¬ 
munity without a fixed metallic standard of value even 
for a short time. It is a mistake to suppose that any 
European nation has rejected silver as a standard 
of value without substituting gold.” (c. 7060, 1893, 
p. 337. Petition of the Indian Association to the House 
of Commons.) 

50. And yet tho Government forgot its “ civilisation ” 
and its “ sound system,” and inflicted upon poor India 
the penalty of its folly by the troubles of tho past five 
years, and what is worse still, they want to persist in 

he same mischief. 

51. .Reverting to the above replies of the Treasury. 
After such complete condemnation by the Treasury of 
the proposals of the Government of India, the Indian 
authorities fought shy of the Treasury, and, after in- 
diting a meaningless despatch to keep up appearances, 
left the Treasury severely alone, as far as 1 know, and 
adopted their own usual means to have their ow way 
to rush into their own foregone, crude, and thoughtless 
legislation. The only wonder is that the Committee of 
1893, while knowing all this, and seeing all the pitfalls 
and serious consequences of the proposals, allowed the 
Indian Government to have their own way, in the face 
of the emphatic rejection by the Treasury of these 
proposals. 

52. To me, the proceedings of the Indian authorities 
is nothing surprising. Whenever they make up their 
mind to do a thing they would do it—be the opposition 
what it may—be it of Parliament itself. Resolutions 
or statutes of Parliament, or condemnation by the 
Treasury, are to them nothing. The usual process in 
such cases is to appoint a Commission or a Committee, 
put in Members and have witnesses of their own choice, 
leaving, if possible, just a small margin for appearance 
of independence. Generally, they get their own fore¬ 
gone conclusions. If by some happy chance the Com¬ 
mission decided anything against their view, so much 
the worse for the Commission. The Report is pigeon¬ 
holed, never to see the light of day, or to ignore such 
part as is not agreeable. If thwarted (as in this in¬ 
stance by the Treasury), the Government keep quiet 
for a time, wait for more favourable opportunities, and 
are at it again, taking better care against another 
mishap. 

53. Thus they took their own usual course, which 
has, as was clearly predicted at the time, launched us 
on the present sea of troubles. 

54. 'What is stranger still, is that after the Treasury 
so distinctly condemned these proposals, they did not 
care to see that any contemplated rash and crude 
legislation was not inflicted on the Indian taxpayers. 


The fact seems to be that India is the vile body upon 
which any quacks may perform any vivisection, and 
try any cruel, crude, or rash experiments. What 
matters what is done to it ? The Treasury, i.e., tho 
English taxpayer, has not to suffer in any way. India 
is our helot, she can be forced to pay everything. But 
they forget Lord Salisbury’s eternal words—“Injustice 
“ will bring down the mightiest to ruin.” 

55. The next natural question is—Why is it, that fall 
in exchange should cause grievous troubles to India and 
not to any other self-governing, silver-using country P 
What is the real disease which creates all the never- 
ceasing pains of India P The reply is given by Lord 
Salisbury in four words, “ India must he bled ” under 
a system of “ political hypocrisy.” As long as this is 
the fate of India under an un-British system of govern¬ 
ment, no jugglery, no loud professions of benevolence, 
no device of raising a rupee to what it is not worth, will 
cure India’s pad fate and “terrible misery.” (Lord 
Salisbury’s words). 

56. I shall let the authorities themselves speak about 
the real cause of India’s troubles. Lord Salisbury’s 
view I have given above. The following extracts 
explain this view more explicitly, and how it is effected. 
First, Lord Salisbury has explained that “ the injury 
“ is exaggerated in the case of India, where so 
“ much of the revenue is exported without a direct 
“ equivalent.” 

57. And the literature of this very controversy itself 
supplied a clear explanation. Lord Randolph Churchill, 
as Secretary of State for India, explains how the 
“ bleeding ” and the drain of revenue is effected, and 
indicates also the final retribution—just as Lord Salis¬ 
bury does, as already quoted by me. Lord Randolph 
Churchill, in his despatch to the Treasury of January 
26, 1886 (c. 4,868) 1886, page 4, says:—first— 

58. “ It need hardly be said that it is in consequence 

of the large obligatory payments which the Government 
of India has to make in England in gold currency that 
the fall in the exchange value of the rupee affects the 
public finances.” (Italics are mine). * 

59. And next he hits the nail on the head, and gives 
concisely and umnistakeably the real evil from which 
all India’s woes flow. 

60. He says:—“The position of India in relation to 
“ taxation and the sources of the public revenues is 
“ very peculiar, not merely from the habits of the 
“ people, and their strong aversion to change, which 
“ is more specially exhibited to new forms of taxation, 
“ but likewise from the character of the Government, 
“ which is in the hands of foreigners who hold all the 
“ principal administrative offices and form so large a 
“ part of the army. The impatience of new taxation, 
“ which would have to be borne wholly as a consequence 
“ of the foreign rule imposed on the country, and virtually 
“ to meet additions to charges arising outside of the 
“ country, would constitute a political danger, the real 
“ magnitude of which, it is to be feared, is not at all 
“ appreciated by persons who have no knowledge of, 
“ or concern in, the government of India, hut which 
“ those responsible for that government have long 
“ regarded as of the most serious order.” (The italics 
are mine.) 

61. Here, then, is the real disease— the character of 
the Government, which is in the hands of foreigners, who 
hold all the principal administrative offices, and form 
so large a part of the army—“ the taxation which would 
“ have to be borne wholly as a consequence of the 
“ foreign rule imposed on the conntry, and virtually to 
“ meet additions to charges arising outside of the 
“ country.” 

62. And it is remarkable that this was prophesied 
more than a hundred years ago by the highest Indian 
authority of the day. 

Sir John Shore, in his famous minute in .1787 (Par¬ 
liamentary Return 377 of 1812, para. 132), says:— 

63. “ Whatever allowance we may make for the in¬ 
creased industry of the subjects of the State, owing to the 
enhanced demand for the produce of it (supposing the 
demand to be enhanced), there is reason to conclude 
that the benefits are more than counterbalanced by 
evils insepiarahle from the system of a remote foreign 
dominion.” (The italics are mine). 

64. These evils of the system of a remote foreign 
dominion must be faced by the British rulers before it 
is “ too late.” No jugglery of currency, or loud pro* 
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fessions of benevolence, or the hundred and one subter¬ 
fuges to which Indian authorities resort, will ever cure 
these evils—or put British rule on a solid and safe 
foundation and relieve the Indian people of all these 
national, political, and moral degradations and debase¬ 
ment, and economic and material destruction. Give 
India true British rule in place of the present un-British 
rule, and both England and India will be blessed and 
prosperous. 

65. Now, with regard to the immediate position— 
What is to be done now ? Retrace the false step of 
1893, taken in spite of the clear warnings of the 
Treasury and others, and against the “ law of Nature.” 
The opening of the mints to the unrestricted coining of 
silver will correct all the mischievous results that have 
flowed from the closing of the mints. And further, 
the true remedy, as pointed out by the Treasury, is a 
reduction of expenditure and readjustment of estab¬ 
lishments. 

66. It never occurs to the Indian authorities in both 
countries that the high salaries of officials may be 
reduced, say a third, and as repeatedly urged by many 
a right-thinking man, native agency should be substi¬ 
tuted—except for the highest control—for the foreign 
agency, and that Britain should contribute its fair share 
of the expenditure, to the extent to which such expendi¬ 
ture is incurred for its own purposes and benefits, such ub 
the European services and Imperial wars, &c. Of 
course, anybody can understand that it is hard for 
officials to cut their own salaries, and let the Indians to 
come by their own or ask the British people to con¬ 
tribute a fair share. But this is the only remedy both 
for the preservation of English rule and for the 
prosperity of both England and India. 

67. The opening of the mints will have immediate 
important effects. (1.) The stringency of the money 
market and the consequent dislocation of trado will be 
remedied. (2.) The poor taxpayer will have to submit 
to such additional taxation only (after careful and 
earnest reduction of expenditure and avoiding of 
suicidal and unnecessary wars) as will be absolutely 
necessary to meet the deficit caused by the natural fall 
of exchange, instead of a concealed enormous enhance¬ 
ment of the whole taxation of the country, under the 
disguise and by tho creation of a false “ rupee,” by 
closing the mints, to the extent of the difference 
between the value of tho true aud false rupee (may be 
between 6d. and 16d, or nearly three times as much). 

The Indian authorities must take the advice which 
the Treasury has given and restore tho currency law to 
its original purity and soundness. 

68. The second proposal for a gold standard (with 
partial or full quantity of gold) must be abandoned. 
The Government of India have themselves condemned 
the proposal, as already stated, paragraph 45. What 
does it mean ? It is most inopportune at present. It 
means that all the proportionate small quantity of silver 
that is in British India, and the proportionately large 
quantity that is in the native States, must be forcibly 
(not by any natural economic cause but by the despotism 
of the State) deprived of a largo portion of its present 
value by throwing a large quantity of it in the market, 
and buy a large quantity of gold at a still higher pro¬ 
portion of value by the large additional demand created 
by it. All this loss in cheapening silver, and dearer 
gold to be squeezed out of the poor, wretched, famished 
ryot of India. 

69. The conversion of silver into gold standard cannot 
be carried out without great cost (see paragraph 45), 
which will be the highest cruelty and tyranny to inflict 
upon the ,l bloodless ” and miserable and helpless 
people of India, and especially this infliction to be made 
on the false assumption that it will give relief from the 
burden of the remittances for “ Home Charges,” when 
it will do nothing of the kind, as stated by Government 
itself. 

70. The step is not at all necessary for any economic 
purpose, except that it will be a convenience to the 
foreign exploiter, official and non-official. A gold 
currency, without gold (paragraph 46) and with an 
unrestricted silver currency, is a delusion rejected by 
Government itself, and forcibly impressed by the 
Treasury. 

71. I do sincerely hope and trust that this and all such 
heartlessness towards, and un-British treatment of, tho 
wretched people of India will become a thing of the 


paBt, and a true British rule may bring blessing and 
prosperity to both Britain and India. 

72. I beg to give in Appendix C. a statement of 
December 11, 1892, which I have submitted to the 
Currency Committee in 1892, from which it will be 
seen that I had then pointed out the objections to the 
proposals. I also beg to refer the Committee to my 
evidence before the same Committee on December 17, 
1892. (C. 7060, II.), 1893, page 106. 

73. There are several other more or less minor ques¬ 
tions. Suppose a ryot is paying Rs. 10, what will be 
taken from him in gold? Will it be at the rate at 
which the intrinsic value of the silver is at the time 
(at present lid., may be 6d.) or will demand be made at 
the present false value of Is. 4d., or even in the despotic 
power, at the rate of 2s., i.e., 11. of the Rs. 10 P 

74. When gold currency is introduced, what salary 
will be paid to the officials at lid. or 6d. of whatever 
the market value of the rupee may oe, or at 16d., or 
even 24d., of the despotic value of the “rupee,” for 
every rupee of the salary—a rupee of 180 grains of 
silver. In other words, will it he 25Z. at 6d., or about 
46Z. at lid., or about 66 1. at 16d., or 1001 at 24d. for a 
present salary of Rs. 1,000 of a rupee of 180 grains ? 

75. There is the foreign merchant or capitalist of 
every kind always wanting to save himself in his 
trade-risks at the cost of the taxpayer, besides using to 
no small extent, or to the extent of the deposits of 
revenue in the banks, the revenues of the taxpayers, 
as his capital for his trade, and besides what is brought 
back to India, out of the “ bleeding ” of India as his, 
the foreign capitalist’s, capital. Is Government going 
to inflict oppression upon the Indian taxpayer when¬ 
ever these “interests” raise a cry and agitation for 
their selfish ends ? Merchants and all sorts of foreign 
capitalistic exploiters and speculators must be left to 
themselves. It is no business of the State to interfere 
in their behalf at the cost of tho Indian taxpayers; 
they know their business; they are able, and ought to 
be left to take care of themselves. They exploit the 
country with the Indians’ revenue and “ bleeding.” 
That is bad enough in all conscience—the profits are 
theirs, and the losses must be also theirs, aud not an 
additional infliction upon the Indian taxpayers. 

76. The Government here dare not play such pranks 
with the taxpayers. In India the Government only 
thinks of the foreign “interests” (official and non¬ 
official) first, and of the subjects afterwards, if it ever 
thinks of the subjects at all when foreign “interests” 
are concerned. 

77. Lord Mayo has truly said: “ I have only one 
“ object in all I do. I believe wc have not done our 
“ duty to the people of the land. Millions have been 
“ spent on the conquering race, which might have 
“ been spent in enriching and in elevating the children 
“ of the soil. We have done much, but we can do a 
“ great deal more. It is, however, impossible, unless 
4 4 we spend less on the 4 interests ’ and more on the 
“ people.” 

78. On another occasion he said: “We must take 
44 into account the inhabitants of the country—the 
“ welfare of the people of India is onr primary object. 
“ If we are not here for their good, we ought not to be 
“ here at all.” (“ The Hindu,” of 4th May 1898. Sir 
W. Hunter’s “ Life of Mayo.”) 

79. This is exactly the whole trntb. It is the 
“interests” alone that the present selfish Bystem and 
spirit of Government care for—and though that is some 
profit to England, it is most destructive to India. If, 
according to tho noble words of Lord Mayo, the people's 
true welfare were made the object, England itself will 
be vastly more benefited than it is at present, and India 
will also be benefited and will bless the name of Eng¬ 
land, instead of cursing it as she now begins to do— 
Bhut your eyes to it as much as yon like. Do as Lord 
Mayo says, and all difficulties of trade, taxation, 
finances, currency, famine, plague, unnecessary wars, 
and last, but not least, of poverty and disaffection will 
vanish. The past has been bad, “ bleeding, and de¬ 
grading”—let the future be good jret—prospering ana 
elevating. India then will be quite able to pay as 
much as may be necessary for healthy government, 
and all necessary progress. 

80. In the above remarkable and true words of Lord 
Mayo, you have the cause of all India’s wpes and evils, 
and all England’s political dangers of “ the most 
serious order,” as well as the proper remedy for them, 

Gc 2 
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Will this Currency Committee rise to its duty and 
patriotism? 

Yours truly. 

Sir William Wedderburn, Dadabhai Naoroji. 
Chairman of the British Committee of 
The Indian National Congress, 

84, Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 


A item nix A. 


Indian Exchanges. 

Correspondence in the “Times” of September 9th, 13th, 
16th, 20 th, and 27th, 1886, and the “ Daily News,” 
September 24 th and 28 th, 1886, not reprinted. 


ArPENDix B. 


Extracts from Parliamentary Papers, C. 4868, 1886, and 
C, 7098, 1893, not reprinted. 


ArPENDix C, 


“India,” July 1, 1893.— The Cciirency Question. 

Statement submitted by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji to the 
Currency Committee. 

The questions of exchange and currency in connexion 
with India have, unlike those questions in other 
countries, two different branches, and it is very 
important to keep them distinctly in mind. 

(1.) Political. (2.) Commercial. 

(1.) The political aspect entails upon British India 
the compulsory remittance of about 16,000,0001. to this 
country every year (which will now be 19,000,0001., as 
no more railway capital will be forthcoming to be used 
here instead of drawing on India). I am not discussing 
here the righteousness or otherwise of this state of 
affairs. It is the loss caused by the fall in exchange 
in the remittances of these (now) 19,000,0001. which is 
the point under consideration. Otherwise the question 
of exchange would have no significance, as I have 
shown in my letters to the “Times” in September, 
1886. 

The proposal to introduce a gold currency into India 
is based on the argument that it would save all present 
loss to the people of India from the fall in exchange. 
It will do nothing of the kind. It will simply inflict 
greater loss and hardship on the wretched Indian tax¬ 
payer. I explain. 

The Indian taxpayer, at the time when exchange 
was 2s. per rupee, was sending produce to England 
worth 16 crores of rupees to meet the payment of 
16,000,0001. Now, taking exchange, say roundly 
Is. per rupee, he has to send produce worth 38 croreB 
of rupees to meet the (present) remittance of 
19,000,0001. — or at a double rate. To avoid the 
confusion of ideas that prevails through the present 
controversy, I would eliminate silver altogether from 
the problem and put it in another form—that, when one 
rupee was equal to 2s., the Indian taxpayer sent, say, 
one million tons of produce to meet the 19,000,0001. of 
Home Charges—when a rupee is Is., he has to send 
two million tons of produce to meet the same demand. 
Whether the currency be gold or silver or copper or 
lead will not he of the slightest consequence. The 
Indian taxpayer will have to send to this country as 
much produce, and not one ounce less, as would purchase 
19,000,0001.—the only difference in the quantity of 
produce to he sent will depend solely on the rise or 
fall in gold. Only there will be on the poor taxpayer 
this additional infliction—that ho will be saddled with 
the heavy cost of the conversion of the currency in 
gold; and gold becoming so much more in demand 
will still further rise, and the taxpayer will have to 


send so much more produce to meet the additional rise 
in the value of geld. All talk of saving to the Indian 
the presont loss by fall in exohange is pure imagin¬ 
ation. 

Again, suppose a ryot is paying Es. 10 as land tax. 
When gold currency is introduced, what will Govern¬ 
ment take from him in place of Rb. 10 P Will 
Government demand at the supposed rate of Is. per 
rupee— i.e., ten shillings only — or will Government 
demand arbitrarily in its despotic power at the rate of 
the fictitious value of a rupee as two shillings and will 
take 1Z., or any amount at any higher rate above the 
intrinsic value of the rupee P Taking the gross 
revenue comprehensively, the total gross revenue is 
Es. 850,000,000, what will Government take from the 
taxpayer when gold currency is introduced ? Will it 
take at the present supposed rate of Is. per rupee, viz., 
42,5O0,000Z., or will it arbitrarily impose a double 
revenue at the rate of 2s. per rupee, so that from his 
present poor produce the taxpayer must sell double the 
produce to meet the demands of Government.? If the 
latter, what a precious benefit will this be to the Indian 
taxpayer from the gold currency ! 

When gold currency is introduced, what salary will 
he paid to the European official ? Suppose he has a 
salary of Es. 1,000 per month, will Government give 
him at the rate of Is. per rupee, i,e., 50 1., and will the 
official accept 50Z. for the Es. 1,000 ? Is not all the 
present strong agitation of the Anglo-Indian a clear 
reply that he will do nothing of the kind, but will 
continue his agitation till he gets I00Z. or something 
near it for his Es. 1,000 ; or in other words get his 
salary doubled at a stroke, at the expense of the starving 
ryot ? And has not Government already shown that 
id will yield to such agitation, and will ho readily 
41 liberal ” to European demands at the sacrifice of the 
Indians P It has already yielded to the demands of 
the uncovenanted Europeans, and has given them a 
fixed exchange of Is. 9 d. per rupee for their furlough, 
no matter whether exchange is Is. or even less, say 6d. 
Now the whole European service is agitating to get 
them Is. 9 d. or some other high fixed exchange, even 
to tho extent of half their salary. Do these Anglo- 
Indians really want to exact from tho starving ryot 
such high exohange when the rupee is worth perhaps a 
shilling or even sixpence? Who will pay this 
difference P Of course an arbitrary Government may 
oppress a people as much as they like, but will the 
British people and Parliament allow such a thing ? 

On the top of all this comes the merchant with his 
agitation for tho gold currency, that he maybe saved, 
at the sacrifice of the ryot, from his risks of trade. 
The profits of trade are for his pocket, but risks of a 
commercial disturbance must be met by the ryot! The 
poverty-stricken ryot must protect the well-to-do- 
trader ! God save India! 

I do not need to trouble the Committee with any 
further remarks as to the effect of tho introduction of 
a gold currency on the condition of the people, who 
according to Lord Lawrence’s testimony, are living on 
scanty subsistence, and who, according to Lord Cromer, 
are already “ extremely poor.” Our friends the Anglo- 
Indians have to bear in mind that they are taking 
already from the mouths of the poor Indian about 
Es. 150,000.000 or more every year as salaries, allow¬ 
ances, pensions, &c., to the so-much deprivation of 
the provision of the children of the soil. Will they 
never understand or consider this, and what evil that 
means to India ? 

A word about the proposal to stop free coinage of 
silver. Now we know that a trade, internal or 
external, especially internal, requires abundant cur¬ 
rency in a country like India ; the curtailment of the 
coinage of the rupee will dislocate and cripple the free 
action of the trade of the country, especially internally, 
and will inflict serious injury and create some new 
complications. Secondly, the rupee, being thus arti¬ 
ficially raised to a fictitious value by being made scarce, 
will depress the price of produce, and the ryot will be 
obliged to part with more of his poor produce to meet 
the demands of Government. Will this be a benefit 
to him ? Further, by this restriction on coinage the 
wretched Indian taxpayer will not be relieved of a 
single ounce of produce in his forced remittances for the 
Home charges of 19,O0O,OOOZ.—in gold. Whatever the 
exchangeable value of gold is in relation to produce 
will have to be paid by the poor ryot, be the forced 
artificial exchange or the fictitious value of rupee what 
it may. By restricting the coinage of silver—the price 
of silver in relation to produce being artificially en¬ 
hanced—the taxpayer will have to pay the salary of all 
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the European and other officials in such higher priced 
rupee, with so much more produce to part with; which, 
in short, will in effect be a far heaTier burden, by in¬ 
creasing the whole salary of the officials of all the 
services, both Indians and Europeans, at so much the 
greater sacrifice of the wretched ryot. 

The agitation for stopping coinage of silver or intro¬ 
ducing gold currency, far from relieving the Indian 
taxpayer from the present loss by fall in exchange, 
which in all conscience is very heavy indeed, will 
actually inflict greater injury upon the helpless fellows. 
All attempts at artificial tampering with currency will, 
besides injuring the people, recoil upon the perpetrators 
of the mischief. They can no more raise the value of 
silver fictitiously than they can suspend gravitation. 

The evil of the present loss from exchange does not 
arise from the fall in exchange, but from the unfortu¬ 
nate, unnatural political and economic condition of 
British India. Were there no compulsory remittances 
to this country (any ordinary free transactions of busi¬ 
ness or loans between two countries not mattering 
beyond the usual risks of business), there would, be no 
evil or embarrassing loss to Government such as we are 
considering. Tlie excessive European services are the 
cause of all such calamity upon the Indians. Any 
other silver-using country—for instance, China—has no 
problem like that which at present embarrasses the 
British Indian Government. 

(2.) Coming to the second branch of the question, 
viz., the effect of the fall in exchange on international 
trade (for it is in such trade or business only that ex¬ 
change is concerned), the best thing I can do is to give 
below tho letter I wrote to the “Times ” in September 
1886, and some other letters (I have inserted those 
letters, which I need not repeat here.) Of the letters 
to the “ Times,’* that paper was pleased to writo ap¬ 
provingly in one of its leaders.* Further, I have made, 
in the statement, some remarks as to tho action of tho 
United States in endeavouring futilely to stop the 
silver storm, instead of allowing it to run its course. 
This I need not give here. 

The step which the Government has.now takon will, 
I am afraid, produce much mischief, and inflict great 
injury on the taxpayer, crushingly heavy loaded as ho 
already is. The utmost that the Government might 
have dono would have been, as 1 was afraid they were 
determined to do, to give some fixed exchange to the 
officials for their remittances to this country—to as 
much as half the salary. This would have been bad 
enough, but the course the Government have adopted, 
and for which there was no great necessity, will, I fear, 
prove far more injurious. 


Washington House, 

72, Anerley Park, S.E., 

Dear Sir William, 20 October 1898. 

Since my letter of 28th July last, I have perused 
the blue book of the evidence given before the Currency 
Committee, and I feel it necessary to make a further 
statement. 

“ British India.” 

2. These words are often used in a very misleading 
and confusing manner. I give below an extract from a 
statement which I have submitted to “the Royal 
Commission on Indian Expenditure and Apportionment 
of Charges,” which I hope will place the matter in a 
clearer light. 

3. “Before I proceed further, let me clear up a 
strange confusion of ideas about prosperous British 
India and poverty-stricken British India. This confu¬ 
sion of ideas arises from this circumstance. My 
remarks are for British India only. 

4. “ In reality there are two IndiaB—one the pros¬ 
perous, the other poverty-stricken. 


* The “Times,” January 26, 1889:—“We observe with 
pleasure that Lord Cross says nothing on the bounty alleged 
to be enjoyed by the Indian wheat grower through the fall in 
the value of silver. This piece of nonsense has been again 
and again exposed in the letters of our correspondents, and 
never more clearly and forcibly than by Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji” 


“ (1) The prosperous India is the India of the British 
and other foreigners. They exploit India as officials, 
non-officials, capitalists, in a variety of ways, and 
carry away enormous wealth to their own country. To 
them India is, of course, rich and prosperous. The 
more they can icarry away, the richer and more 
prosperous India is to them. These British and other 
foreigners cannot understand and realise why India 
oau be called “ extremely poor,” when they can make 
their life careers ; they can draw so much wealth from 
it and enrich their own country. It seldom occurs to 
them, if at all, what all that means to the Indians 
themselves. 

“ (2) Tho second India is the India of tho Indians 
—the poverty-stricken India. This India * bled ’ and 
exploited in every way of their wealth, of their services, 
of their land, labour, and all resources by the foreigners, 
helpless and voiceless, governed by tho arbitrary law 
and argument of force, and with injustice and 
unrighteousness — this India of tho Indians becomes 
the ‘ poorest ’ country in the world, after one hundred 
and fifty years of British rule, to the disgrace of the 
British name. The greater the drain, the greater the 
impoverishment, resulting in all the scourges of war, 
famine and pestilence. Lord Salisbury’s words face us 
at every turn, * Injustice will bring down the michtiest 
to ruin.’ If this distinction of the ‘ prosperous India ’ 
of the slave-holders and the ‘ poverty-stricken India ’ 
of the Blaves be carefully borne in mind, a great deal of 
the controversy on this point will be saved. Britain can, 
by a righteous system, make both Indias prosperous. 
The great pity is that the Indian authorities do not or 
would not see it. They are blinded by selfishness—to 
find careers for ‘ our hoys.’” (Letter to Lord Welby, 
dated 31st January 1897). 

5. This state of affairs arises from the evil system of 
an un-British foreign dominion as predicted by Sir 
John Shore in 1787. This ovil makes the action of the 
British trader and capitalist an exploitation, which 
otherwise, under ordinary circumstances under true 
British system, would be legitimate trade and 
investment. 

6. Almost throughout the blue book, the thing chiefly 
considered is the requirements and benefits of the 
“ foreign prosperous British India.” “ Indians’ India” 
chiefly comes in only for the consideration as to how 
to tax the Indians in order to meet the requirements 
and benefits 'of the British official bleeders and non¬ 
official exploiters. Earnestly and repeatedly are 
questions put and answers given — how additional 
taxation should be raised— not how to probe the evil and 
to find the true remedy. 

7. Tho main scope and direction of the evidence is as 
if India were a country and property of the Anglo- 
Indians and British traders aud capitalists ; as if, 
therefore, their wants and requirements, and the means 
of enabling them to carry away as much wealth as they 
possibly can to England, were the chief object; and as 
if to consider tho land, resources, and labour of India 
as only the instruments for the above purpose. 

“ Indebtedness of India.” 

8. This expression is repeatedly brought out for ll^e 
self-satisfaction and justification of the exploitation. 
Let us examine how this particular phenomenon, is 
brought about. 

9. The process is this : The total amount of “ Home 
Charges” is 15,795,8361. (Stat. Abstract for 1896-7, 
p. 106) [C. 9036], 1898. Out of this, I deduct fully— 
railways 5,790,5671., and stores department 951,7001. 
In deducting these two items I do not mean that [ 
admit tho necessity of doing so entirely, but that I 
want to avoid any controversy at this stage upon what 
are called “ Public Works Loans,” made by England, 
and Government stores. The remainder, after making 
the above deductions, is 9,053,5691. = R- 199,178,518, 
at lid. per rupee, about R. 22 per 11., about which is 
the present legitimate rate for the true rupee, and 
which, with much more, though under disguiso, the 
Indian taxpayer is actually forced to pay. Taking 
roughly R. 200,000,000, every pie of it is drawn from 
the people of British India, and becomes an addition to 
the capital or wealth of England, aud is altogether spent 
in England, every year. 

10. Next, the European services are paid in India 
every year (at R. 1,000 and upwards per annum, not 
including lower salaries), about R.« 94,679,627 (in¬ 
cluding a small amount of pensions paid to Eurasians, 
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not separately given) (Pari. Ret. 192 of 1892). I do not 
know whether this amount includes the payments made 
for and to European soldiers in India. I think not. If 
so, this has to be added to the above amount. To it 
has also to be added, I think, the illegal exchange com¬ 
pensation, which is allowed to Europeans, thereby out- 
Shylocking Shylock himself by not only taking the 
pound of flesh, but an ounce of blood also. Almost the 
whole of this amount of R. 94,679,627—say roughly, 
R. 95,000,000—plus soldiers’ payments and exchange 
compensation, is a loss to the people of British India, 
excepting in a way a small portion which goes to 
domestic servants, house-owners, &c. But these 
amounts would have gone all the same to these 
domestics, &c., even though Indians had been in the 
place of the Europeans. The services rendered by such 
domestics, &c., being consumed by others than the 
children of the soil are so far a loss to the country. 

11. But I do not propose to argue this point here. I 
allow for the present this expenditure in British India 
by the European officials as not forming a part of the 
loss by the drain. I think it is generally claimed by 
the Anglo-Indians that such expenditure in India by 
European officials is about, on an average, half of the 
salaries and emoluments paid to them in India, and that 
the other half is about the amount which is remitted to 
England for families and of savings. Taking, there¬ 
fore, this half of R. 94,679,627 = R. 47,339,813, and 
adding this amount to R>. 200,000,000 (para. 9), the total 
is roughly R. 250,000,000 every year—probably more, 
if the two additions mentioned above of European 
soldiers’ payments and exchange compensations were 
made. This enormous amount of annual political drain 
causes what Sir George Wingate very properly calls a 
“ cruel and crushing tribute.” Never could India have 
suffered Buch a cruel fate in all its history or existence. 

12. The first step, therefore, towards the so-called 
“ indebtedness ” is, that British India is “ bled ” every 
year to the amount of about R. 250,000,000 clean out 
of the country, and this enormous wealth is year after 
year poured into England. Will the India Office bo 
good enough to make a return of the enormous wealth 
which England has drained out of India during its 
whole connexion ? 

13. Now, the second stage in the process of the 
manufacture of “indebtedness,” is that out of this 
enormous wealth, drawn away from India—(sufficient, 
and far more than sufficient, to build thousands of 
miles of railways and every possible public works, and 
to meet every possible requirement of good government 
and progress to the highest prosperity and civilization) 

_out of this enormous drain, a small portion is taken 

back to India as “ British capital,” when it is nothing 
of the kind, and by means of the so-called " British 
capital,’’ all Indian resources of land and labour are 
further exploited by “ British ”(?) capitalists of every 
kind. All the profits made thereon are so much 
more wealth drawn away from India and brought to 
England. 

14. Further, the foreign exploiters are not satisfied 
with the small portion of Indian wealth which they 
take back to India as their own capital, but they insist 
upon being further helped from the very current 
revenues of the country. Ho voracious are these 
exploiters, that they clamour against Government for 
not putting its whole revenue at their disposal in the 
Presidency Banks instead of keeping a portion in the 
Treasury. Thus, there is, at first, a political bleeding, 
which is the foundation evil, and in its train and by 
its help comes the so-called “ commercial ” or capita¬ 
listic exploitation. 

15. Thus is manufactured that complacent “ indebted¬ 
ness,” in the name of which, the bleeding and 
exploitation are unceasingly and ever-increasingly 
carried on, and which is so pleasant, so profitable, and 
so nice ail excuso to the Anglo-Indian and British 
capitalists’ heart. 

16. In reality, there is not a single farthing of 
indebtedness from India to England, It is England 
that is under a very vast material and moral debt to 
India. Of the latter (moral) debt, I cannot speak much 
hero, though it is no less enormous and grievous than 
the former. 

17. Besides the sum of R. 400,000,000 now drained 
from India (para. 24) every year (1) the British Indian 
Empire is built up at the entire expense of India and 
mainly with Iftdian blood. Even now, Indian blood 
is contributing in extending the British Empire and 


benefits in other parts of the world. And what a 
reward—a helotry ! (2.) Not only this, but in addition 

to the cost of building up the whole Indian Empire, 
England has taken away from India an amount of 
wealth since its connexion with India, which, with 
ordinary commercial compound interest, will amount 
to thousands and thousands of millions sterling. 

18. It may be asked whether I mean that I do not 
want British capitalists to go and trade or employ their 
capital in India ? I mean nothing of the kind. By all 
means let them do so. Under ordinary circumstances, 
India will hail it as any other country may do. But 
let it be with their own capital. Let them bring their 
own capital and make upon it as much profit as they 
can with India’s blessing upon it. What I mean is, 
that they should not first plunder “ India, leaving it 
“ wretched and helpless ; then bring back a portion of 
“ the plundered” India’s wealth as their own, exploit 
therewith India’s resources of land and labour, carry 
away the profits, and leave the Indians mere hewers of 
wood and drawers of water—mere slaves in worse 
plight than even that in which the slaves of the 
Southern States of America were. 

19. If England can understand her true interests— 
political, moral, economic, or material: if she would 
hold back her hand from India’s throat, and let India 
enjoy its own resources, England can make India pros¬ 
perous, and, as a necessary consequence, can derive 
from India far, far greater benefit, with India’s blessing, 
than what she derives at present with India’s curse of 
the scourges of war, pestilence, and famine, and of an 
ever-increasing poverty. 

20. The word “indebtedness” must he taken at its 
correct interpretation. It is simply “ bleeding ” and 
exploitation, or what Mr. Bright indirectly characterised 
“ plunder.” 

“ Balance of Trade in India’s favour, and excess of 
Exports over Imports as a Benefit to India." 

21. What is balance of trade in its true sense P Soy 
a country exports 100,000,0001. worth of its produce. 
It gets back in imports, say, 80,000,0001. worth of 
other countries’ merchandise. The reinaining balance 
of 20,000,0001. of the original exports, and, say, 10 per 
cent, of profits, or 10.000.0001., altogether 30,000,0001. 
has to he received. This 30,000,0001. is called balance of 
trade in favour of that country. And when that country 
actually receives this balance of 30,000,0001., either in 
the shape of bullion or merchandise, then its account is 
said to be squared or settled. 

22. I have not included in this trade account any 
true borrowing or lending. Such borrowing or lending 
can be considered by itself. A country’s borrowing is 
included in its imports, and the interest it pays is a part 
of its exports. This loan account between any two 
independent countries can be estimated and allowed 
for, and that in no way affects the bond fide balance of 
trade. If India be allowed to, and can, get its true 
balance of trade, it would be only too happy to make 
any legitimate borrowing or lending with any country 
with benefit to both. 

23. But such is not India’s condition. What is India’s 
actual condition ? What is its so-called “ balance of 
trade,” of which much mistaken or wrong view is taken 
in the evidence. Be it first remembered, as I have 
already explained under the heading of “ indebtedness,” 
that what is called India's debt is nothing of the kind, 
but simply and solely part of its own wealth taken 
away from it. 

24. Let us see what the amount is. (0. 9036, 1898, 
p. 277.) Taking the last five years as an illustra¬ 
tion, the total net exports for 1892-3 to 1896-7 are 
R.1,314,600,000. The total exports for the same period 
are R.5,688,000,000. Taking 10 per cent, profits thereon 
will be R.568,800,000. Therefore the total excess of 
net exports plus profits would be R.l,883,400,000. 
Then again, the so-called “loans” from this country 
are included in imports, the net exports must be in¬ 
creased to that extent. The addition to commercial 
debt in this country after 1891-2 to 1896-7 is 6,479,0001. 
(C. 9036, 1898, p. 130), or say 6,500,0001., which, at the 
average rate of exchange of the same years (p. 131) 
about Is. 2 d. per rupee, or nearly R.17 per 11., is equal 
to R.110,500,000. So that the total of net exports 
(excluding loans from imports) and profits will be 
R.l,883,400,000 + 110.500.000. eaualto R.l,993*900,000, 
or about, roundly, R.2,000,000,000. During the five 
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years the average per year will be about R.400,000,000. 
Now, to call this as “ balance of trade in favour of 
India ” is the grossest abuse of language. It is neither 
“ trade ” nor “ balance of trade.’’ It is Simply and 
solely remittances of the official bleeding, and the ex¬ 
ploitation of the non-official capitalists. Not a pie of 
this tremendous amount—R.400,000,000 every year— 
will India ever see back as its own, while in true 
“ balance of trade ” the whole of this amount should 
go hack to India as its own. 

25. No wonder Sir William Harcourt’s heart rejoiced 
at the leaps and bounds with which the income-tax in¬ 
creased year after year in this country. In his speech 
on the occasion of his famous Budget he rejoiced at the 
increasing income-tax, never seeming to dream how 
much of it was drawn from the “ bleeding ” drain from 
India. 

26. With what self-satisfied benevolence have ex¬ 
aminers and witnesses talked of the great benefit 
they were conferring upon India by making every 
effort to increase the excess of exports in order to 
enable poor India to meet her “ indebtedness.” Such 
is the Indian myth. But what is the reality P To 
increase the net exports as much as possible means to 
increase the remittances of the bleeding and exploita¬ 
tion of every year of which not a farthing is to return 
to India as its own. Extraordinary, how ingeniously 
matters can be, and are, represented or rather misrepre¬ 
sented, and the public here entirely misled. 

“ Surpluses ” and “ Solvency 

27. There never have been and never will be true 
surpluses or solvency of British India, as long as the 
present evil system of Government lasts. What is a 
surplus of the finances of any country p Suppose that 
in England you raise 100,000,000k of revenue. Suppose 
95,000,0001. are spent and 5,000,0001. remain in hand at 
the end of the year ; and this 5,000,0001. is called sur¬ 
plus, and that the Government, if it does not impose 
any additional taxation or does not borrow, is solvent. 
Now, the essential condition of this surplus is that the 
whole of the 95,000,0001. has returned to the taxpaying 
people themselves in a variety of ways and continues 
to be the part and parcel of the wealth of the country 
and the remaining 5,000,0001. will also go hack to the 
people and remain a part of the wealth of the country. 

28. But what is the case with India P It is nothing 
of the kind. Suppose ft.1,000,000,000 are raised as 
revenue. Suppose R.950,000,000 are spent, leaving 
R.50,000,000 in hand at the end of the year. Now, are 
these R.50,000,000 a surplus? No, the R.950,000,000 
have not all returned to the people and have not 
remained as part of India’s own wealth. Some 
R.250,000,000 (see paragraph 12) are drained clean 
out of the country by foreigners, never to return to 
India. Till these R.250,000,000 are returned to India 
as its own, which they never are, and which is a dead 
loss, to talk of a surplus of R.50.000,000 is another 
gross abuse of language. Instead of R.50,000,000 
surplus, there is a pure deficit or rather entire loss of 
R.250,000,000. And such perpetual losses are pure 
bankruptcy. 

29. I repeat that there never has been and never will 
be any surplus in India, as long as from every year’s 
revenue, there is a clean drain, which at present is at 
the rate of about R.250,000,000. In this country all 
that is raised as revenue returns to the country, just as 
all water evaporating from the ocean returns to the 
ocean. And England’s ocean of wealth remains as full 
as ever, as far as revenue is concerned. India’s ocean 
on the contrary must go on evaporating and drying 
every year more and more. 

30. The only reason why the Indian Government 
does not go into bankruptcy—bankrupt though it 
always is—is that it can by its despotism squeeze out 
more and more from the helpless taxpayer without 
mercy or without any let or hindrance. And if at any 
time it feels fear at the possible exasperation of the 
people at the enormity, it quietly borrows and adds 
to the permanent burden of the people, without the 
slightest compunction or concern. Of course, the 
Government of India can never become bankrupt till 
retribution comes and the whole ends in disaster. 

81. I have referred in the above consideration to the 
official bleeding only. But when to this is added the 
further exploitation of the land (meaning all the 
resources) and labour of the country, which I have 
already described, the idea of surplus or solvency, or 
of any addition to the wealth or prosperity of the 


people (however much it may be of the Europeans), 
becomes supremely ridiculous and absurd. 

Import of Bidlwn ami Hoarding. 

32. Reference is frequently made to this matter. I 
think the best thing I can do is to give an extract from 
my reply to Sir Grant Duff in “Westminster Review” 
of November 1887. 

33. “ Sir Grant Duff refera to the absorption of gold 
and silver and to hoarding. What are the facts about 
British India?—In my “Poverty of India” I have 
treated the subject at some length. The total amount 
(after deducting the exports from imports) retained bv 
India during a period of eighty-four years (1801 to 
1884), including the exceptionally large imports during 
the American war, is 455,761,385k This is for all, India. 
The population at present is 254,000,000. I may 
take the average of eighty-four years roughly—say 
200,000,000. This gives 45s. 6ck per head for the whole 
eighty-four years, or 6£ck per head per annum. Even 
if I took the average population as 180,000,000, the 
amount per head for the eighty.four years would be 50s., 
or 7d. per head per annum. Of the United Kingdom I 
cannot get returns before 1858. The total amount of 
treasure retained by the United Kingdom (after de¬ 
ducting exports from imports) is, for twenty-seven 
years, from 1858 to 1884, 86,194,937k Taking an 
average of 31,000,000 of population for twenty-seven 
years, the amount retained for these twenty-seven years 
is 55s. 7d. per bead, or very nearly 2s. Id. per bead per 
annum ; while in India for more than three times the 
same period the amount is only 45s. 6d. per head, or 
6 id. per head per annum. France has retained from 
1861 to 1880 (“ Mulhall’s Dictionary ”) 208,000,000k, 
and taking the population—say 37,000,000—that gives 
112s. per head in twenty years, or 5s. 7d. per head per 
annum.” 

34. “ Sir Grant Duff ought to consider that the large 
amount of bullion is to be distributed over a vast 
country and a vast population, nearly equal to five- 
sixths of the population of the whole of Europe; and 
when the whole population is considered, what a 
wretched amount is this of gold and silver— viz., 6Jck 
per head per annum—received for all possible wants ! 
India does not produce any gold or silver. To com¬ 
pare it with Europe—Europe retained in ton years, 
1871-1880 (Mulhall, “Progress of the World.” 1880), 
327,000,000k for an average population of about 
300,000,000, or 21s. l()d. per head, or 2s. 2d. per head 
per annum. India during the same ten years retained 
65,774,252k for an average populationof say 245,000,000 ; 
so that the whole amount retained for the ten years is 
about 5s. 4d., or only 6£d. per bead per annum, against 
21s. lOck and 2s. 2d. respectively of Europe. This means 
that India retained only one-fourth of what Europe 
retained per head per annum during these 10 years. 
It must be further remembered that there iB no such 
vast system of cheques, clearing-houses, &c., in India, 
as plays so important a part in England and other 
countries of Europe. Wretched as the provision of 
6Jd. per head per annum is for all wants—political, 
social, commercial, &c.—there is something far worse 
behind for British India. All the gold and silver that 
I have shown above as retained by India is not for 
British India only, but for the Native States, the 
frontier territories, and the European population; and 
then the remainder is for the native population of 
British India. We must have official information 
about these four divisions before we can form a correct 
estimate of what British India retains. The Native 
StateB, as I have said before, have no foreign drain 
except the small amount of tribute of about 700,000k 
Some frontier territories receive something instead of 
paying any tribute. These States, therefore, receive 
back for the exports of their merchandise, and for the 
ordinary trade profits on such exports, full returns in 
imports of merchandise and treasure, and this treasure 
taken away by the Native States and frontier terri¬ 
tories forms not a small portion of what, is imported 
into India. It must also be considered bow much 
metal is necessary every year for waste of coin and 
metal, and for the wants of circulating currency. 
When Government can give us all such information, it 
will be found that precious little remains for British 
India beyond what it is compelled to import for its 
absolute wants. I hope England does not mean to say 
that Englishmen or English women may sport as much 
as they like in ornaments or personal trinkets or 
jewellery, but that the wretch of a native of British 
India, their fellow-subject, has no business or right to 
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pat a few shillings’ worth of trinkets on his wife or 
daughter’s person—or that natives must simply live 
the. lives of brutes, subsist on their ‘ scanty subsistence ’ 
(Lord Lawrence) and thank their stars that they have 
that much." 

35. “ I will now try to give some indication of what 
bullion British India actually retains. Mr. Harrison 
gave his evidence before the Parliamentary Committee 
of 1871-74, that about 1,000,000/. of fresh coinage was 
more than sufficient to supply the waste of coin or 
metal. Is it too much to assume that in the very 
widespread and minute distribution, over a vast surface 
and a vast population, of small trinkets or ornaments 
of silver, and their rough use, another million may be 
required to supply waste and loss ? If only a penny, 
worth per head per annum be so wanted, it would make 
a million sterling. Next, how much goes to the Native 
States and the frontier territories P Here are a few 
significant official figures as an indication : The 

* Boport of the external land trade and railway borne 
‘ trade of the Bombay Presidency for 1884-85 ’ (p. 2), 
says of ltaj put ana and Central India:—‘13. The im- 
‘ ports from the external blocks being greater than the 

* exports to them, the balance of trade due by the 
‘ Presidency to the other provinces amounts to 
‘ Rs. 12,01,05,912, as appears from the above table 
‘ and the following.’ I take the Native States from 
the table referred to. 

“ Excess of Imports in Bombay Presidency.” 

Rs. 

“ From Rajputana and Central India - 5,55,40,753 
„ Berar - - - 1,48,91,355 

„ Hyderabad ... 8,(37,688 

Total - - 7,13,05,796” 

Of' 7,130,579/. This means that these Native States 
have exported so much more merchandise than they 
have imported. Thereupon the Report remarks thus:— 

‘ Tho greatest balance is in favour of Rajputana and 
‘ Central India, caused by the import of opium from 
‘ that block. Next to it is that of the Central Pro- 
' vinces. It is presumed that these balances are paid 
‘ back mainly in cash ’ (the italics are mine). This, 
then, is the way the treasure goes ; and poor British 
India gets all the abuse—insult added to injury. Its 
candle burns not only at both ends, but at all parts. 

36. Far from any important quantity or any quantity 
of bullion going to British-Iridia as “ balance of trade,” 
Rs. 400,060,000 worth of British-India’s wealth at 
present goes clean out of the country every year never 
to return to it as its own. 

Benefits derived from cheap silver—A low rupee and 

low exchange promotes and develops exports. 

37. That there is some temporary advantage from 
low exchange to silver-using countries over gold-using 
countries, I have already explained in my letter to the 
“ Daily News” of 24 September 1886 (App. A. of my 
letter already submitted). But in British India this 
little advantage is not of much avail to the poor people. 
What becomes of it when they must perforce lose every 
year, never to return to them, Rs. 400,000,000 of wealth 
out of their miserable lotal produce leaving them so 
much more poor and miserable. It is idle to talk of 
the people of British India deriving benefit from low 
exchange or from anything as long as these tremendous 
bleeding and exploitation go on. 

Prices and Wages. 

38. The above remarks apply equally to prices and 
wages. How on earth under such a drain can there be 
any healthy increase of prices or wages arising from 
*Wie prosperity? Before the Royal Commission on 
Indian Expenditure and Apportionment, a member 
having asserted that thero was general rise of prices, 
Mr. Jacob, as official witness, confirmed the statement. 
Thereupon, I prepared some questions, took the paper 
to Mr. Jacob and gave it to him to enable him to 
prepare the replies. And what was my surprise when 
he told me that the subject was not of his department 
and he would not answer the questions though he did 
not hesitate to say that there was a general rise of 
prices! 


If of any use I shall produce the questions before the 
Committee. But first of all there are no reliable 
statistics sufficient to draw any correct, conclusions, and 
conclusions of any value cannot be drawn about any 
one factor from prices or wages which are the results of 
many factors. 

39. I would not lengthen this statement by noting 
several other points in the Blue Book, but conclude by 
repeating what Sir John Shore has said more than a 
hundred years ago (in 1787). His words were true 
then, are true to this day, and will remain true in 
future if the evil pointed out by him continues. He 
said:— 

“ Whatever allowance we may make for the increased 
industry of the subjects of the State, owing to the 
enhanced demand for the produce of it (supnosing the 
demand to be enhanced), there is reason to conclude 
that the benefits are more than counterbalanced by the 
evils inseparable from the system of a remote foreign 
dominion.” 

40. This evil system must bo altered, or as I have 
said before (par. 5) what under natural circumstances 
would in any country be legitimate trade and invest¬ 
ment by British people, becomes, under this evil system 
of an un-British rule, cruel exploitation. Unless this 
evil is remedied, there is no hope for British India, 
and disaster both for England and India is tho only 
look-out. 

41. Let England pay fairly and honestly her share 
of expenditure incurred for her own interests, and 
end the bleeding by a careful consideration of the 
following words of the Duke of Devonshire, as Secre¬ 
tary of State for India, spoken in 1883:— 

“ There can, in my opinion, be very little doubt that 
“ India is insufficiently governed ... If the 
“ country is to be better governed, that can only be 
“ done by tho employment of tho best and most 
“ intelligent of the Natives in the service.” And the 
best means of attaining this object is to give honour¬ 
able fulfilment to the resolution passed by the House 
of Commons in June 1893, about simultaneous exami- 
natious. 

42. Unless Acts and Resolutions of Parliament and 
Royal Proclamations are honourably fulfilled, and a 
righteous government, worthy of the English character 
and promises and professions, is established, no cur¬ 
rency or financial jugglery, or “political hypocrisy,” 
or any “ subterfuges,” or un-British despotic ruling, 
will avail or remedy the ever-growing and various evils 
that must constantly flow from an unrighteous system. 

43. Lord Salisbury’s eternal words stare us in the 
face : “ Injustice will bring down the mightiest to 
ruin.” 

Yours truly, 

Dadadhai NaoeoJI. 

Sir William Wedderburn, M.P., 

Chairman of the British Committee of 
The Indian National Congress, 

84, Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 


No. 26. 

Letter from the British Committee of the Indian 
National Congress communicating Resolution 
adopted by the Indian National Congress at 
Madras in December 1898. 

British Committee of the 

Indian National Congress, 

84 & 85, Palace Chambers, 
Westminster, S.W., 

SlB, 27th February, 1899. 

In accordance with the resolution of the Indian 
National Congress, I have the honour to communicate 
the following Resolution, unanimously adopted by the 
Congress at Madras in December last, for the favourable 
consideration of the Indian Currrency Committee :— 
Resolved— 

<a.) That having regard to the fact that the principal 
cause of the loss by exchange is the steady 
growth in the demands on India for expen¬ 
diture in England, this Congress is of opinion 
that any artificial device for meeting that loss, 
either by changing the currency at a heavy 
loss, or contracting the internal currency, 
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must add to the pressure on India’s monetary 
resources and to her trading disadvantage ; 

( b ■) That the only real relief lies in carrying out 
practically the principle, affirmed by competent 
authorities, of England bearing an equitable 
share of that expenditure ; 

(e.) That the Congress regrets, that, save Mr. Bomesh 
Chunder Dutt, and Mr. Merwanji Rastamji, 
competent and qualified Indian representatives 
have not yet been invited as witnesses to 
represent the Indian view of matters on the 
subject which now engages the attention of 
the Currency Committee of which Sir Henry 
Fowler is the President; 

(d.) That the President be authorized to request 
Sir W. Wedderburn, Chairman of the Eritish 
Committee, to communicate this Besolution to 
Sir Henry Fowler, Chairman of the Currency 
Committee in London. 

Proposed by Mr. D. E. "Wacha, Bombay. 
Seconded by Mr. G. Subramania Iyer, Madras. 

In order to show the considerations which appear to 
have influenced the Congress in passing this Besolution 
I beg at the same time to forward a report of the 
speeches made by the mover and seconder.* 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

The Eight Hon. W. Wedderburn. 

Sir H. H. Fowler, M.P., Chairman, 

Indian Currency Committee. 


Ho. 27. 

Speech of Mr. Dinsha Edueji Wacha at the Fourteenth 
Indian National Congress, hold at Madras on 29th, 
30th, and 31st December 1898. 

(Iteccivcd through the British Committee of the Indian 
National Congress.) 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—The Beso¬ 
lution which has been entrusted to me runs as 
follows: 

(a.) That, having regard to the fact that the principal 
cause of the loss by exchange is the steady growth 
in the demands on India for expenditure in England, 
this Congress is of opinion that any artificial 
device for meeting that loss either by changing 
the currency at a heavy cost or contracting tho 
internal currency must add. to the pressure on 
India’s monotary resources and to her trading 
disadvantage. 

(h.) That the only real relief lies in carrying out 
practically tho principle affirmed by competent 
authorities of England bearing an equitable share 
of that expenditure. 

(c.) That the Congress regrets that, save Mr. Bomesh 
Chunder Dutt and Mr. Merwanji Bastamji, com¬ 
petent and qualified Indian representatives have 
not yet been invited as witnesses to represent the 
Indian view of matters on the subject which now 
engages the attention of the Currency Committee 
of which Sir Henry Fowler is the President. 

(cl.) That the President be authorised to request 
Sir W. Wedderburn, Chairman of the British 
Congress Committee, to communicate this Beso¬ 
lution to Sir Henry Fowler, Chairman of the 
Currency Committee in London. 

From the Besolution that I have just read out to you, 
it will, no doubt, be readily understood how important 
is this subject of currency at the present moment, and 
how far-reaching is it in its effects, intimately bound 
up as it is with the whale economic situation of a 
country so vast as India. When you reflect on the 
fact that the welfare of the people of a country greatly 
depends on its economic conditions, of which currency 
is one of the most potent, you will, I dare say, readily 
admit the influence such a condition exerts not only on 
the material prosperity of the population as a whole, 
hut on that of each unit composing it. You may, 
therefore, easily realise what it is to alter the estab¬ 
lished currency of a country like India with its three 
hundred millions of people. Practically, its effects have 
influence on each unit of those millions. They affect 
you and they affect mo. (Hear, hear.) But, though 
each individual feels their influence, he is not able to 
probe the cause or causes to the root. Highly technical 
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as this subject of currency is, it is obvious that tho 
difficulty of apprehending it lies in its manifold aspects. 
But technical though it be, I hope not to tire your 
patience while I am descantiug on it, or make you go 
to sleep. I cannot say that I will keep you quite 
enlivened as our friend Mr. Khaparde (cheers) did 
yesterday by his humorous speech in connexion with 
the retrogressive policy of our rulers in the matter of 
Local Self-government; Currency, in the first place, 
is rather too serious a subject to be trifled with, and’ 
in the second place, it will not lend itself to humour. 

I shall at the outset recall to your mind, as briefly as 
possible, the history of the currency legislation during 
the last five years, and then survey the situation as 
revealed by the evidence recorded before the Com¬ 
mittee of which Sir Henry Fowler is the President. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, from the very day that the new 
currency nostrum, officially known as the Amended 
Coinage Act of 1893, was enacted as law within half an 
hour by the Legislature at Simla, without any of the 
representatives of the people being summoned for the 
occasion, it has often occurred to me that the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Services were entirely going 
wrong on this question. We have among us a native 
proverb, at least, on my side of India, that when the 
stomach is in disorder it is the head that is complained 
of. While the stomach is aching the head is needlessly 
accused. (Laughter.) Precisely in the same way, the 
disease, Ladies and Gentlemen, is not currency at all, 
but the Home Charges. It is misleading for the 
Government and its high officials to aver that it is the 
instability of exchange which has disturbed the finances 
for many .a year past; and that the great divergence 
between the value of gold and silver is the cause of 
that instability. In their opinion, that cause could 
only be removed by altering the currency. Everything 
would, under that circumstance, go right. The financial 
embarrassments would be a thing of the past and 
prosperity would return to the State. But the autho¬ 
rities entirely ignored tho fact that exchange would 
never be a disturbing factor were tho gold obligations 
of the Government non-existent. Exchange was only 
the result of those obligations. The obligations them¬ 
selves aro tho primary cause, the fountain and origin, 
of tho great evils to be relieved from which they loudly 
insist upon a change of currency. You all know, what 
is a patent fact, that these gold obligations have now 
mounted up to nearly 17 millions sterling. (Hear, 
hear.) There has been for years past a steady growth 
in the demands made on India by the Home Govern¬ 
ment for expenditure incurred in England. But before 
I dilate on this question of the Home Charges which 
alone, I repeat, are at the root of the present financial 
difficulty, and not currency, I trust you will bear with 
me for a few moments whilo I endeavour to recall to 
your mind the history of the Currency legislation 
since 26th June 1893. 

It was on that fateful day that the older Currency 
Act, which for many a year past had worked most 
smoothly, most automatically, and to the greatest 
welfare of the people, was superseded by an amended 
one whereby the mints were entirely closed to the free 
coinage of silver. All the economic evils from which 
the people at large and the banking and mercantile 
communities have suffered, and are suffering, since that 
event owe their origin to that measure which has 
often been characterised, and, in my opinion, justly 
characterised, as “the crime of 26ch June 1893.” 
(Hear, bear.) As I observed at one of the previous 
Congresses, that legislation was purely the offspring of 
panic. Wo have had more than one piece of panic 
legislation, of a most mischievous and obnoxious 
character (hear, hear) since that dato ; but this 
particular enactment was the result of the economic 
panic which had seized the Government of India, and 
of which it seems it has not yet ridden itself. Without 
caring to carefully diagnose the true complaint, tho 
Government jumped to the conclusion that it was the 
great disparity between silver and gold which created 
all the financial disturbance. It, therefore, straightway 
forged a new Currency Act and passed it in half an 
hour, with merely the semblance of a debate, while 
there was not a single representative of the people to 
explain the popular view of that measure. Had there 
been such representatives, they might have informed 
the Legislature of the immense mischief that enactment 
was certain to create, and the dislocation of the trade 
it would bring in its train. How the great staple 
manufactures and industries suffered; .how exports 
contracted; how confidence was shaken, and how 
suspense and anxiety for months prevailed, are now 
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all matters of history. The Government, frightened 
merely by the rumour of what the Treasury of the 
United.States might do in connexion with the Sherman 
Act, thought that silver would depreciate further, and 
that exchange would rule lower than even a shilling, 
bringing about an appalling deficit! However, the 
unwise and ill-considered step was taken, in spite of the 
protest of the whole country save the Selfish Services 
and the interested members of the Gold Defence 
Association, led by Sir James Mackay. The principal 
object of the measure was to induce a stable ratio, 
such as would remain steady somewhere at 16 pence. 
But it was soon discovered that no such stability could 
he imparted, and no such rate could be maintained. It 
was fondly entertained by the currency prodigies at 
head-quarters that the immediate effect of the closure 
of the mints would be a diminution on the imports of 
silver. But to their intense disappointment that hope 
was not realised. The very first trouble which exer¬ 
cised their mind was the continued importation of the 
metal. The average in the four years following was 
only half a crore below the normal average of the 
86 years previous, namely, 7 croros. This important 
fact proved the failure of the measure. Exchange 
ruled as under after the date of the closure :— 

At 14'5 pence in 1893-4. 

„ 1340 „ 1894-5. 

„ 13-63 „ 1895-6. 

„ 14-48 „ 1896-7. 

Silver could not be shut out. In my opinion it never 
could be shut out, however stringent and prohibitive 
legislation might be. As you all know, India is the 
sink of silver. From times immemorial it has absorbed 
the white metal, and will continue to absorb it, though 
it may for a time he artificially shut out. It has been 
found to be the most suitable metal for all economic 
as well as domestic purposes. It is a fundamental 
oxiom of economists that currency should not be of a 
material which is not suitable and convenient to the 
people. Only the other day, Sir R. Giffen, in his able 
criticism on the Government of India’s proposal, in the 
Economic Journal for October last, emphasised that 
fundamental proposition. Lord Rothschild has been 
of the same opinion. Hence, to shut out silver from 
India, is simply a hopeless task. It will be purely 
Sisyphean in its character. The sooDer, therefore, the 
currency quacks cure themselves of this craze to boycot 
silver from this ancient country the better. (Hear, hear.) 

But when they found that silver could not be shut 
out, and that exchange, in spite of the closure of the 
mints, went downward and downward till at one 
moment it almost reached Is., they thought of another 
panacea, equally futile. The next measure was the 
Gold Bill, which Sir James Westland thought would 
stimulate the inflow of gold. But, as the fates would 
have it, uo sooner was this precious measure, the 
offspring of that great financial paragon (laughter) 
passed into law, than it became abortive—a dead letter 
on the Statute Book. It was pronounced to bo an 
abortion from the very first. And the thing bad to be 
quietly buried without shedding one tear over it, for 
not many ounces of gold were offered at the treasuries, 
and the bankers laughed heartily in their sleeves at 
that impotent attempt to prop up exchange. (Hear, 
hear.) Meanwhile, there intervened the troubles of 
the famine first, and of the pestilence later on. 
Expeditions, again, beyond the natural boundaries of 
the country, were organised on the flimsiest of flimsy 
pretexts. The combined influences of these events 
were most embarrassing to the finances. Whilst they 
were in the midst of these physical and economic 
troubles, a ray of hope was offered by two great 
Western States. France and the United States sug¬ 
gested a proposal for the re-opening of the mints 
under certain conditions. One of those conditions was 
that the ratio should be maintained at 15$. That, of 
course, was out of the question. But the question 
of the ratio alone should not have caused the con¬ 
temptuous rejection of the proposal as a whole, calcu¬ 
lated as it was to bring about some definite solution of 
the silver difficulty. By hook or by crook, the Indian 
Government had worked itself into a frame of mind 
which could not accept anything which went to re¬ 
habilitate silver. Gold and gold alone was determined 
upon as the panacea for tlie state of affairs which their 
own economic policy of years had ultimately induced. 
Thus, the Government gave a non possumus to the pro¬ 
posal. Iu m^ personal opinion it was an excellent one 
which, had it been well considered and adopted after 
reasonable modifications, might have by this time fairly 


solved our difficulties. That was another grave blunder 
in matters of currency. Even such an apologist of the 
Government of India as the Pioneer, pointed out the 
error and expostulated on its summary rejection. That 
it was a huge blunder was further confirmed by Lord 
Rothschild in his evidence the other day before the 
Currency Committee. (Hear, hear.) This was the 
third stage of the Governmental failure to induce 
stability in exchange. 

Meanwhile the aggressive border expedition, the 
famine, and the pestilence combined to exhaust the cash 
balances. They went down considerably below the 
normal figure, causing severe stringency in the mone¬ 
tary market against which the entire Inman and Anglo- 
Indian community raised a cry. While this was the 
prevalent condition of affairs, the master mind of Sir 
James Westland was busy manufacturing another 
nostrum to relieve the country of its so-called currency 
embarrassments. He conceived, what he thought was 
a most happy and practical idea, of entirely divorcing 
the Rupee from the bullion, whereby the value of the 
former could be artificially raised beyond its intrinsic 
worth and at the same time the gold standard passed 
under the amended Coinage Act of 1893 could be forced 
by gradually melting down the reserve Rupees in the 
Treasnry. That so preposterous a scheme, fraught 
with economic evils of greater magnitude than those 
wrought by the previous measure, should have at all 
been proposed passes comprehension ! No sooner was 
it officially given out than it raised an emphatic pro¬ 
test from all quarters. There was not a single apologist 
of that measure to bless it. Its absurdity and mis¬ 
chievous effect, if passed, were seen through. It 
became the subject of the most hostile criticism in the 
press, and in the banking and the commercial circles. 
(Hear, hear.) But Sir James thought he was, at the 
close of Lis financial career, achieving a most wonderful 
miracle in currency—a miracle which would enable the 
Indian Government to roll in wealth in future, expunge 
that official and canting phrase “ low exchange ” from 
future financial statements, and assist him to retire in a 
blaze of glory. (Laughter.) Little did he think of the 
storm that would rage round that pet measure, and 
little did he know how much unrest and dissatisfaction 
the very pronouncement of it would create in all parts 
of the country. The divorce of the Rupee from silver 
has already appreciated that coin beyond its intrinsic 
worth. It is now valued at abont 45 per cent, higher, 
so that practically the Rupee is not the honest Rupee 
which the Legislature has defined. Its value beai-B no 
proportion to the standard weight. It is something 
else. The evils of this dishonest Rupee are patent to 
you all and I need not dilate on them. None has better 
described them than Mr. David Yule at the meeting of 
the Calcutta Bank some weeks ago. But this is the 
preposterous proposal of the Finance Miuister which 
is now the subject of investigation by that packed 
Committee of which Sir Henry Fowler is the Chairman. 
We need not anticipate the conclusions of that Com¬ 
mittee, though it should not create any surprise if it 
registers the decision to which the Indian Government 
has already arrived. (Hear, hear.) But, I repeat, pre¬ 
posterous as this proposal is, and calculated as it is to 
create greater evils in the near future, it is the d.uty 
of this Congress to enter its emphatic protest against 
this latest currency nostrum as against any other 
panacea which may have for its object an alteration of 
the currency which, as I have said, is all right—a 
currency against which the people have never com¬ 
plained, a currency which in the opinion of all sound 
exports is the most suitable and convenient to the people 
of India, and every way beneficial to their material 
progress. (Hear, hear.) 

This, ladies and gentlemen, brings me to my next 
point, which is the kernel of the Resolution I read to 
you. I have already remarked that the Indian Govern¬ 
ment has all through gone on the wrong track, that 
that there is nothing the matter with currency. What 
is wrong is the policy of the Government which for well- 
nigh a century past has gone on steadily increasing the 
expenditure in England on account of India. We are 
at present reaching almost the culminating point. The 
evils of the Home charges are accumulating and ac¬ 
cumulating till at last they are about to bring the 
Government and the people face to face with them. 
It has been noisily said these last 10 years that ex¬ 
change is the sole disturbing factor of Indian finances; 
that unless the exchange difficulty is solved there can 
be no relief ; and that the only way to obtain relief is 
to alter the currency. Gold is the metal of Europe. 
India’s external trade is principally with the gold using 
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countries. That, therefore, gold should bo adopted. It 
is forgotten that after all it is not the mere external 
trade, chiefly in the hands of foreigners, that has to be 
looked to. We have to look to the larger and more 
extensive internal trade, so closely connected with the 
economic condition of the cultivator and the other pro¬ 
ducers who really are the backbone of tbe external 
trade. (Hear, hear.) Looked at from that point of 
view, the proposal for a gold currency falls to the 
ground. For consider how you may, you cannot help 
admitting the fact that bearing in mind the poverty of 
the people, and their immemorial habits and usages, 
gold can never become the currency. Silver alone is 
suitable and convenient. It is the natural currency. 
And therefore the natural alone should be adopted; 
for everything artificial and unnatural must sooner or 
later come to grief. The ryots and other producers 
have already grievously suffered by the artificiality; 
and it would be a graver crime than that of 26th June 
1893 to propose a gold currency which nobody wants, 
save the selfish Services and a few interested 
foreigners. 

Now let us examine this question of exchange which 
is said to he the deus ex machind of all the troubles. 
What is this exchange? It is simply this. That by 
reason of a mistaken policy the Indian Government has 
incurred many a State obligation in gold while collecting 
all its revenue in silver. That it discharges railway 
interest and pensions to civil and military officers in 
gold, and that beyond these it purchases stores and 
other articles in England which have to be paid for in 
gold. That so far these “ Home charges/’ as the ex¬ 
penditure above referred to is called, are steadily 
growing. And with such growing expenditure ex¬ 
change thereon grows apace. The sterling liabilities— 
a portion of which, it is notorious, arc unjustly foisted 
on India, as was made clear before the Welby Commis¬ 
sion, by both official and Indian unofficial witnesses,— 
have steadily grown from 12£ millions, which was the 
average of the five years ending with 1876, to 17 millions 
or thereabouts. And no expenditure in recent times 
has grown faster than the military. It is the appalling 
growth of the military expenditure since 1885, wheu 
owing to the revival of the external policy of aggression 
under Lord Dufferin there was an addition" to the 
strength of the existing army by way of 10,000 
European and 20,000 native troops, which has mainly 
to answer for the embarrassed finances, and next the 
repeated border expeditions which have entailed some¬ 
thing like 12 crores within 12 years. (Hear, hear.) 

But to come to the sterling obligations : Practically, 
these have increased to the extent of about 4| millions, 
while silver is depreciating in its gold value since 1873. 
It has often been proclaimed from the platform of the 
Finance Minister in Calcutta that every million charge 
of sterling correspondingly entails a greater loss in 
exchange. That every fall of a penny adds over a 
crore to the burden of that item. If this be the 
economic fact, was it wise on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment of India to have gone on adding to its sterling 
obligations from time to time, while silver, measured 
by the value of gold, was steadily declining ? Common 
sense would have suggested one of three alternatives : 
Either a cessation of borrowing in sterling, or no 
borrowing at all, or borrowing in silver. But, as a 
matter of fact, they have been burning candles at both 
ends. At one end they are, under one pretext or other, 
increasing their sterling obligations, entailing heavier 
“loss by exchange,” so called; while at the other they 
are incurring heavier expenditure on account of border 
warfare, generally unprovoked and uncalled for. Is 
it possible that a country situated as India is, under 
a foreign domination which drains away a greater 
portion of its annual surplus of wealth, can withstand 
that burden yearly growing heavier? (Hear, hear.) 
But this is the situation. The cry that so many crores 
of rupees have now to be annually paid as the 
equivalent of the sterling liabilities in a depreciated 
silver currency would never have been heard were it 
not for the policy which has entailed those obligations. 
Diminish these, and pro tanto so many less number of 
Bupees will have to be paid for the equivalent, which 
is the same thing as bringing greater relief to the 
Treasury. The cry, I repeat, must cease with the 
greater diminution in the home charges. But it 
should not be forgotten here that all these home 
charges are paid in produce. Therefore it has come 
to pass that, with the increased burden of exchange, 
the producers of produce have to part with larger 
quantities which, however, have nos brought to them 
any corresponding gain in thoir money value. The 


economic effect of these charges is that prices of the 
staple articles of exports have been lower. At any 
rate, tbe ryot has parted with his larger produce at 
or about the same price that he did 20 years ago 
with a less quantity. We are nowadays hearing too 
much of this cant of larger exports. But a little 
study of the question will at once tell you that these 
larger exports, for a debtor country like India, mean 
nothing Bhort of larger sacrifices of the national 
wealth. (Hear, hear.) And while such i3 the condition 
of the producers, they have artificially raised the value 
of the Bupee, which, it is superfluous to say, adds not 
a little to tlieir burden. Whether there is any 
corresponding gain is problematical. Yet this important 
question has hardly been investigated by the Currency 
Committee. 

To return to the home charges. Those having 
reference to the military expenditure are very con¬ 
siderable indeed. Many of these charges have been 
protested against. I am quite convinced that, if the 
burden on account of military expenditure alone waB 
reduced, a material relief would be afforded, and India 
would be able to pay its way without tbe wail of 
exchange. This military expenditure, as I have often 
observed on the Congress platform and elsewhere, is 
the consequence of the policy of external aggression 
pursued by the English Government since the 
acquisition of Quetta in 1876 and the date of the 
second Afghan War. It is with a view to maintaining 
its supremacy in the East that England has, as the 
predominant partner in the matter of Army expendi¬ 
ture, under the fatal amalgamation scheme of 1859, 
imposed most inequitable burdens on India. These 
burdens have been inveighed against, not only by this 
Congress and by the country at large, but by the 
Government of India itself, in more than one public 
despatch. They were recounted before the Welby 
Commission 1 . One of the latest despatches submitted 
to that body observed as follows:—“ Millions of money 
“ have been spent on increasing the Army in India, 
“ on armaments and fortifications, to provide for the 
“ security of India, not against domestic enemieB, or 
“ to prevent the incursions of the warlike people of 
“ adjoining countries, but to maintain the supremacy 
“ of British power in the East. The scope of all these 
“ great and costly measures reaches far beyond Indian 
“ limits, and the policy which dictates them is an 
“ Imperial policy. We claim, therefore, that, in the 
“ maintenance of British forces in this country, a just 
“ and even liberal view should be taken of tbe charges 
“ which should be legitimately made against Indian 
“ revenues.” (Hear, hear.) 

It will bo thus seen that part of the sterling 
obligations are unjustly foisted upon India ; while 
part are increased, regardless of India’s ability, and 
regardless of the economic conditions of the people. 
It is the combined pressure of these two burdens 
which have now proved too heavy to be borne; and 
that the so-called “ loss by exchange ’’ is the tangible 
manifestation thereof. If, owing to this exchange, 
the Indian Government now cries aloud for an 
alteration in the currency, is it not strange for it to 
ignore the very root and origin of that exchange? 
And, if the root can be eradicated, where may be the 
necessity of change in the currency? But it is most 
astonishing to observe that the Indian Government 
should beat about the bush, and attribute to silver all 
the faults which should properly be attributed to the 
policy which for years past is augmenting the sterling 
liabilities, of which the most inequitable and oppressive 
is the military expenditure. Again, to me it is most 
astonishing that not a single official or non-official 
witness has submitted to the Currency Committee this 
aspect of the present situation. Perhaps the only 
non-official witness who had a perception of it was 
Sir Forbes Adam, a gentleman of great Liberalism, 
than whom very few understand the real Indian view 
of this currency question. (Cheers.) His is a name 
to be conjured with. But even Sir Forbes was not 
able to bring clearly to the notice of the Committee 
this aspect of the currency to which I am now 
referring. The question was asked, if the currency 
was to remain undisturbed, how was the heavier loss 
by exchange, with the greater decline in the gold 
value of silver, to be met ? To that it is a matter of 
regret no definite reply was made. Curtailment of 
home charges, specially military, should have been 
tbe answer. It is true that nearly one-third of these 
are on account of interest on guaranteed aud State 
railways. But there has been a culpable neglect in 
this particular liability. It was years ago—I think 
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somewhere about SO years since — that Sir John 
Strachey, as Finance Minister, recommended that 
the railway liabilities should be commuted into silver. 
Had that been adopted, the Indian Government might 
not have been in the sorry plight that it is to-day, and 
might not have thought of tinkering or tampering 
with the currency. But that recommendation was 
pigeon-holed by the India Office, vested*interests being 
too powerful. As the time, however, for the purchase 
of the two remaining guaranteed railways is now very 
imminent, there is nothing to prevent the India Office 
from buying these companies off, and issuing the 
necessary debentures for their purchase in silver, say, 
at an annual interest of 3| or 4 per cent., payable in 
silver ; it would be a fixed and certain liability. The 
relief which might be given to India by this one 
transaction alone would more than compensate for all 
the evils the country has suffered in the past. I 
admit that vested interests will do their best to resist 
the suggested commutation. But, if there be sufficient 
moral courage and statesmanship at the India Office, 
the difficulties could be easily overcome. As to the 
interest on the sterling loans, which now average 
about 2§ millions, nothing need be said. The amount 
of interest is not so burdensome as the home charges 
of the military department, which in recent years has 
mounted up to 3f millions. In fact, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, you will perceive from the figures I am 
just going to quote, that, next to the interest on State 
and guaranteed railways, the heaviest burden cf 
sterling obligations is on account of the Army services 
in England. In 1896-97 the various obligations stood 
as under:— 


Railway interest ... 5'80 
Military charges - - 3'68 

Interest on gold loans - - 2'67 

Civil charges - - - 2'28 


The balance is made up of miscellaneous items. It 
will be thus seen that, were there a curtailment of the 
military charges incurred at home, and were there a 
fair and reasonable commutation of railway interest 
into silver, the difficulties of the Indian Government 
would at once be solved. Where there is a will there 
is a way. But so long as no effort is made on behalf of 
tho Indian people, and so long as the vested interests 
are deliberately pampered and nursed, there can be no 
hope of any financial salvation. Not even a gold 
currency may mitigate the growing burdens. 

But I shall now specifically refer to these military 
charges which demand 3| million, and over, of sterling 
remittances per year. In my supplementary evidence, 
in connexion with the VVelby Commission, I observed 
that the whole burden of exchange entailed on the 
Indian finances during the 10 years ending 1896-96 
was 43 crores of rupees, or, say, 4'3 crores per year. 
Of this, as much as 27 crores, or 63 per cent., was on 
account c.f military expenditure alone. This heavy sum 
might have been considerably less but for the fact of 
the addition made to the army in India in 1885. Had 
the strength of the army been maintained at the figure 
it was prior to that year, I estimated that the military- 
exchange would have come to 12'85 crores in the 
decade. Practically, then, the increased exchange 
which India had to pay in the 10 years for the increased 
army services came to 14'52 crores in 10 years. Now, 
I would for a moment endeavour to fix your attention 
to the net burden of new and enhanced taxation during 
the same period. In his rebutting evidence, given 
before the Commission on 21st July 1897, the late 
Mr. Jacob, whose premature death I and my other 
friends who were witnesses greatly deplore, and whoso 
courtesy we all greatly appreciate, stated that taxation 
amounted to 22’31 crores. To this has to bo added, as 
I pointed out, suspended famine grants and unrefunded 
provincial balances, amounting to 5'41 crores. The 
total comes to 27‘72 crores. Now, according to Mr. 
Jacob’s own figures, the increased cost on account of 
the increased troops amounted to 33'94 crores in 10 
years, without exchange. With exchange it came to 
48'46 crores. Had there been no additional troops, all 
this sum might have been saved, against which as 
much as 27'72 crores of new taxation, &c., had to be 
raised. In fact, while 48‘46 crores might have been 
saved, the net expenditure on exchange, as just stated, 
would have been no more than 28'75 crores. Practically, 
the result would have been a surplus of about 20 crores 
in the decade, despite the fact that civil charges had 
also greatly increased, but some of which being of a 
reproductive character, much complaint against their 
growth need not he made. 


From the above facts it would m clear to you that 
India has in no way suffered on account of exchange, 
because exchange would have been fairly met from the 
revenues, without even a pie of taxation, had it not 
been principally for the additional military expenditure. 
Is it impossible to curtail the strength of the army and 
bring it back to the number at which it stood in 1885 ? 
It would save the Treasury about 3'89 crores without 
exchange or 5'34 with exchange. This, again, brings 
us to the practical part of the currency problem. I 
answer the question which the Committee put to some 
of the witnesses, including Sir Forbes Adam. The 
Committee inquired of these witnesses how they would 
meet the extra charges which might have to be paid in 
case exchange went below oue shilling, were the mints 
reopened. 1 say that these charges could be easily met 
by the curtailment of the military expenditure which 
now entails, per annum, a charge of 2'73 crores for 
exchange. If the army was reduced there would be a 
saving to the extent of P45 crores in exchange alone. 
The charges for army services proper would, besides, 
he less by at least 3 crores. Then, if England only 
contributes her fair share towards the cost of maintain¬ 
ing her supremacy, there would be a still further saving. 
Of late, we have heard that the Welby Commission 
may propose such a share, amounting to 1§ crore of 
rupees. But this is still a matter in the clouds till we 
know what the belated report of the Commission 
actually recommends. (Hoar, hear.) Even then there 
is the British Treasury to deal with—a very tough and 
powerful obstruction. But the savings which I have 
]ust referred to should easily suffice to meet the extra 
demand for greater loss by exchange which has long 
been held out as a bugbear before the ignorant public. 
On my part, I do not think that, were the mints 
re-opened to free coinage, tinder proper safeguards 
and limitations, that the Government would find any 
difficulty whatever in meeting the apprehended greater 
loss, without a pie of fresh taxation. (Hear, hear.) 
Aye, not even if exchange went as low as 10 d. But 
the fact nevertheless remains that it i3 the home charges 
which are at the root of the difficulty. Consequently 
the agitation should proceed, not for the reform of the 
currency, which has nothing the matter with it, hut for 
the policy on the lines I have indicated. This practi¬ 
cally means that tho British Government should modify 
its present policy which regulates all expenditure. The 
economic evils of carrying on the administration by a 
costly foreign agency are entirely owing to the present 
mistaken policy. It is against this policy that Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji has been inveighing these many 
years. India is being bled to an extent unparallelled 
in the administration of any country in the world, 
ancient or modern. If the British Indian Administra¬ 
tion is nnparallelled itself, its bleeding of India, too, is 
unique. Cease that bleeding and India will revive. 
It will be soon in a position to accumulate the surplus 
wealth which is now drained to England, and have 
enough capital of its own to develop its material 
resources with great advantage both to England and 
India. As Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji truly observed at tho 
meeting in Lancashire last month, the more India 
grows rich the more it will he in a position to extend 
its trade in Lancashire goods. Instead of its whole 
trade with the United Kingdom coming to only 2s. 
per head it would come to 20s. But the bleeding 
must cease before that happy event could he realised. 
It can only cease when the policy of the costly employ¬ 
ment of the foreign agency, in all its ramifications, 
administrative and commercial, is reversed. The ex¬ 
change difficulty, now so absurdly found fault with, 
will cease to exist. India would breathe freely. The 
currency will operate automatically as it has hitherto 
done, and both the State and the people will be 
prosperous. At present, not only are the people but 
their industries and manufactures throttled, and under 
a mistaken conception they are going to throttle them 
further by their insensate currency proposals. 

It is to be devoutly wished that the Currency Com¬ 
mittee will take evidence on all the points I hare just 
referred to. The mass of evidence recorded up to date 
reveals absolutely nothing. And no one seems to have 
touched on these points, which alone, in my opinion, are 
most relevant to a correct diagnosis of the present 
complaint. Some witnesses have indirectly referred to 
the points, specially Sir Forbes Adam, with his unique 
experience of the Indian people and the Indian economic 
question. I for one must admit that I am altogether 
disappointed with the whole evidence. It is mostly 
official or officialised. The independent evidence, if at 
all, is on the side of those who are for the re-oponing of 
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the mints, though, in interested quarters, we have off 
and on been told, there is the strong belief that it is 
beyond all hope. That remains to be seen. Lord 
Eothschild believed in extended exports first and 
extended railways afterwards. But when may we 
expect extended exports f Not while the exchange com¬ 
pels, under the present unnatural policy, the producers 
to part with their produce at low prices. Not while 
India continues to be a debtor country. The exports 
would be beneficial to India only when the unnatural 
economic condition ceases. It is therefore to he 
earnestly hoped that evidence of competent represen. 
tative Indians will be taken by the Currency Committee 
in order to arrive at a correct understanding of the 
economic situation, and be able to advise the Secretary 
of State as to which is the right and proper remedy 
to be adopted in the matter. (Hear, hear.) 

If then, I repeat, the military expenditure was cur¬ 
tailed and brought down to the figures at which it 
stood in the time of Lord Northbrook and Lord Ripon, 
then I say with confidence, and without the least 
hesitation, that the entire financial situation would he 
materially altered for the better. India might pay its 
way without adding a pie to the existing taxation. 
Again, if the fire-works which are incessantly being let 
off at a heavy expenditure, which has averaged over 
one crore during the last 12 years, beyond the statutory 
limits of the country, are put a peremptory stop to, 
and if the many domestic reforms that have been hung 
up for many years past, as our friend Mr. Surrendranath 
Bannerji observed yesterday, were taken on hand, India 
would really be in a condition of progress. And I may 
here take the opportunity to remind you, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, that the Herschell Committee had strongly 
recommended curtailment of expenditure as a first step 
before taking any action whatever with regard to the 
closure of the mints. So that, in recommending curtail¬ 
ment of expenditure, I am not recommending anything 
new. This curtailment can only follow a change in the 
present policy, which is erroneous. When the policy is 
pnt on a sound and natural basis the aspect of ex¬ 
penditure will also be changed, and changed for the 
better. The whole question therefore to he determined 
is not currency, but policy. We must agitate from 
year to year until the present policy undergoes a ma¬ 
terial modification. We must agitate till we drive 
home the truth so clear to us, that the unnatural system 
of administration is at the root of the financial difficulties 
and not currency. We should leave no stone unturned 
to bring the authorities to discern this aspect of the 
question, if indeed they are not already aware of it. 
During the 14 years that the Congress has successfully 
held its annual session, I have found that on almost all 
the burning questions of the day, the original views 
held by it, though at first ridiculed and discredited, 
have at last come to be recognised and acted upon. 
That experience tells me that in this matter also the 
position which the Congress will take up in the spirit 
of the resolution I have moved will eventually he proved 
to be absolutely sound. This is my firm conviction, 
and on the strength of that conviction I now commend 
the resolution to your judgment. (Applause.) 


No. 28. 

Memorandum by Mr. W. Martin Wood. 

The Committee have already had put before it such 
a mass of statements and opinions regarding currency 
and exchange that it would seem superfluous to attempt 
to add tc that portion of material. On the other hand 
comparatively little consideration seems to have, as 
yet, been given, in the course of examination, bearing 
on the monetary financial relations between India with 
the United Kingdom, which really lie at the root of 
the whole matter. In the tables and statements pre¬ 
sented by the two delegates of the Indian Finance 
Department ample statistics as bases for such con¬ 
sideration are on record. Whether these comprise all 
the information that would elucidate the history of the 
large subject in its beariug on the present situation, 
the present writer is not aware; but Mr. O’Conor 
could easily supplement the material of that kind if 
desired. If the direct causes of the present perplexing 
situation can be traced in their proper sequence it is 
reasonable to expect that such analysis would indicate 
the only true and safe way out of the anomalies and 
paradoxical position in which Indian currency and 
trade financial affairs have drifted, 


2. It appears eminently desirable, for instance, that 
the attention of the Committee should, without further 
delay, be drawn to the actual history of the subject in 
order that the present results of that sequence of events 
may be rightly estimated, before any practical con¬ 
clusions are adopted or any definitive measures are 
determined upon. At some points of that history, 
during the last 35 years of India’s financial and 
currency movements, it necessarily touches on some of 
the outside, and, for this purpose, superficial events con¬ 
nected with gold and silver production or the corre¬ 
sponding changes in other nations’ currency regula¬ 
tions ; hut it will be desirable to keep separate, as far 
as may be, these inside and outside divisions of the 
problem. 

3. The Committee might do well to consider the 
remarkable contrast presented by the circumstances in 
which India found itself in 1863-66 and these of the 
present day. At that period and in consequence of the 
large increase in gold production, beginning in the 
fifties, gold was becoming plentiful as compared with 
tho production and then use of silver as currency. 
Many Anglo-Indian authorities at that time feared that 
the supply of silver might become stinted and India 
would thereby become Bubject to fall in prices and the 
serious inconveniences that always result from rapidly 
restricted currency. Therefore many persons—fore¬ 
most amongst whom as a member of the Supreme 
Executive Council was the then Sir William Mansfield 
—thought it desirable to seize the opportunity, then 
apparently feasible to adopt a gold standard, and in¬ 
troduce that metal into the currency; though it was 
intended to retain silver as the chief material of circu¬ 
lation, and also to extend the use of currency notes 
There were also proposals, at that time, to attract gold 
into circulation as legal tender (not as standard) subject 
to periodical readjustments, while retaining the silver 
standard tola rupee. Should the present Committee 
find itself compelled to fall back upon tentative ex¬ 
pedients, such proposals may still he worth examination 
subject to the altered conditions of the present time 
But this is only an incidental remark by the way. 

4. When the Committee comes to consider the finan¬ 
cial practicability of establishing a gold standard for 
India, with or without any appreciable use of the 
metal in the currency, the contrast between the com¬ 
parative ease with which that course could have been 
taken in 1863-66, and the enormous difficulties in the 
way of such a course at the present day, may induce 
the Committee to pause. They might, on facing those 
financial obstacles, come to recognise them as so 
formidable as to lead them to perceive that it may be 
wiser to revert to the natural position before 1893, than 
to persevere with artificial wrenching processes entered 
on then, and as now proposed to be extended. If the 
factor seen on the surface, “ loss by exchange,” is urged 
as forbidding such reversion for India to the silver 
standard and automatic coinage, the Committee may 
be asked to suspend their judgment until, in a later 
passage in this Memorandum, the one obvious method 
of largely mitigating that political financial “ loss ” 
shall be explained. 

5. Now let us look at the contrast presented between 
the monetary metallic situation in 1863-66, and what 
obtains at present. The relative market position of 
gold and silver would then be about 15.35 to 1: now it 
is say 30 to 1; but the Committee have before them 
evidence as to this to the utmost fraction. See also 
Mr. Barr Robertson’s paper with its tables.—Society 
of Arts Journal, No. 2,098, February 3, 1893. In com¬ 
paring that essential contrast, indication is afforded of 
the almost incalculable cost that will be involved in 
now adopting a gold standard for India, to say little as 
to drawing that metal into the currency. Even in the 
former period, it was seen that a few millions would 
have to be found for starting the moderate plan de¬ 
scribed above (paragraph 3). It was thought that five 
or six millions would, at least, be required. Later, in 
1893, it was thought that 30 millions would be needed 
to carry through the more complete gold standard 
scheme which only then began to be entertained. But 
what figure can indicate the cost, however it may be 
met, and the sacrifices, however they may be endured, 
before the full levelling up of India to a gold standard 
and currency can be accomplished ? The Committee 
have within its reach abstruse calculations, as well as 
many haphazard and pro-oonceived speculations to 
choose from in forming any tangible estimate of the 
present and ultimate cost of carrying, through this 
immense monetary wrench. It may safely be assumed 
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that 50 millions sterling is a moderate estimate of the 
cost of this enormous operation in the circumstances of 
India.* Any estimates founded on corresponding 
monetary changes amidst the highly organised credit 
facilities of the western world are manifestly inappli¬ 
cable to the present problem. While as to which fiscal 
system and which constituency is 1 to sustain that cost, 
is quite another question that must not be ignored. 


II. 

6. Now let us revert to the history of the causes that 
have resulted in the present situation. The next landing- 
stage was reached in the circumstances investigated by 
Mr. Goschen’s Silver Committee which reported in 
1876. That Report greatly dissipated the popular 
misconception that the fall in the gold price of silver 
was wholly due to the demonetisation of silver hy 
Germany and the subsequent withdrawal of Prance 
from the Latin monetary union. It was demonstrated 
in that Report that the influence of the Secretary of 
State’s drafts on the Indian treasuries is far more 
weighty and persistent in keeping down the market 
price of silver (and in adding to the Government of 
India “loss hy exchange”) than all other causes then 
prevailing. It was pointed out in the Report that “ the 
“ supply of a different kind of remittance, namely, 
“ Government bills, has superseded to a large extent the 
“ necessity of remitting bullion . . . It will be seen that 
‘ ‘ though the total amount of treasure and Bills remitted 
“ to India during the last four years 1872-76 has but 
“ slightly declined, the proportion between the two has 
“ been entirely reversed .” And a table is given showing 
that, whereas in the period of 1868-69 to 1871-72 the 
average annual import of treasure into India was 
10,000,000 1. and Council Bills 7,000,0002. in the period 
from 1872-73 to 1875-76, the average had been re¬ 
spectively 4,100,0002. and 12,000,0002. In the year 
1875-76 the figures were—treasure, 3,100,0002., and 
Bills, 12,000,0002. It was added: “Whatever the 
“ effects of reduction in silver imports may be, they are 
“ simply to be accounted for by the large amount of Bills 
“ on India which the Indian Government (that is, Secre- 
1; tary of State) has now to sell.” It may he noted that 
in the six years ending 1881-82 the net imports of 
treasure into India were rather over 53 millions, and 
Council Bills were 84 millions. These six years in¬ 
cluded 1877-78 when imports of treasure were ex¬ 
ceptionally large (over 15 millions), because of famine 
demands and sterling loans taken up. It may also be 
stated that in the 10 years ending 1891 (in which year 
import was very large), the net imports of treasure into 
India were Rx. 129| millions, and Council Bills drawn, 
Rx. 198 millions. In the three years 1894-97, the treasure 
imported was rather over Rx. 18J millions, but the pay¬ 
ments for Bills drawn to defray Home Charges amounted 
to over Rx. 86 millions. But the Committee have before 
it all the figures that exhibit the competition between 
imports of treasure and India Office Drafts, notably so 
in Sir David Barbour’s tables of 1885, which also show 
the immense addition to the Home Charges Drafts 
since 1872—one of the great facts that the Committee 
has to deal with. 

7. Here, in passing, as explaining the proximate 
cause of increase in the volume of Drafts from an 
average of about six millions in the three years ending 
1871 to the 10 millions in 1872, and 14 the following 
year, this was due to the diminution, aud almost cessa¬ 
tion, of payments into the India Office of the sterling 
capital raised by the great guaranteed railway companies. 
Whilst that lasted the drawings were abated to that 
extent. Similar temporary effect is induced when new 
sterling loans on public account are taken up in this 
country. But those differences are only on the surface. 

* Mr. H. Dunning MacLeod, has recently drawn attention to 
the Government of India’s Notification of December, 1852, by 
which gold.t.e., mohurs of 16 and of 15 rupees, was demonetised 
in India. He states that “ by this astounding coup de finance, 
“ utterly without precedence in the history of the world, it was 
“ estimated that 120,000,0002. of gold coin at once disappeared 
“ from circulation and was hoarded away.” As to what this 
estimate was founded upon does not appear ; hut Mr. MacLeod 
must be under much misconception as to India having then 
“ an immense gold currency in circulation ”; and this, apart 
from the estimate of amount, is the only practical consideration. 
That gold mohurs were spoken of in accounts and charges 
until a later date we all know. But there is no proof, that I 
am aware of, that gold formed any appreciable portion of the 
actual circulation. 


Behind and beneath these superficial adjustments, the 
charges drawn from India and disbursed in the United 
Kingdom remains the one constant fact that has to be 
kept in view all through. These direct charges which 
up to nearly 1860 scarcely averaged three millions per 
annum, are now six times that amount; and this 
constitutes the great change in ciijcumstances which 
underlies the questions the Committee has to consider. 

8. To revert to the course of evidence showing that 
the largest and most persistent disturbance of the ratio 
between gold and silver, with the consequent monetary 
and commercial disturbance of the financial relations 
between our great dependency and this the mother 
country, reference may he suitably made, to the remark¬ 
able treatise by Mr. R. H. Hollingbery, the Assistant 
Secretary in the Finance Department of the Government 
of India, a similar position to that now occupied by 
Mr. J. E. O’Conor. That, work was compiled before the 
appointment of Mr. Goschen’s Silver Committee, and 
its conclusions as bearing on the monetary financial 
position were, of course, worked out independently. 
Our concern with Mr. Hollingbery’S conclusions lies 
apart from his exhaustive exposition of the statistics 
relating to the production with relative values of gold 
and silver, from the earliest to the latest period, and 
to the distribution of the precious metals amongst the 
various nations of the world. 

9. That portion of this invaluable essay explaining 
the large subject with which the Committee has now 
to deal—under the greatly enhanced and accumulated 
difficulties of the prosent day—is comprised in Mr. 
Hollingbery’s paragraphs 242-70 taken with para¬ 
graph 275-76, in which latter the whole statistical 
argument is concisely summarised. In entering on 
this exposition he founds himself on the concluding 
passage of J. S. Mill’s chapter on “ The Distribution 
of‘ the Precious Metals” (section 4), in which is 
demonstrated the effect on prices aud return to the 
producers that follows from “the existence of inter- 

national payments not originating in commerce and for 
“ which no equivalent in either money or commodities 
“ is expected or received.” As that eminent authority 
shows, “the result is that tho country (as in the case 
“ of India) which makes regular (obligatory and un- 
“ balanced) payments to foreign countries (as to the 
“ United Kingdom) besides losing what it pays, loses 
“ also something more by the less advantageous terms 
“ on which it is forced to exchange its productions for 

“ foreign commodities, and.the result 

“ to the interest of the two countries will be . . . 
“ . . the paying country ( i.e. India) will give a 
“ higher price for all that it buys from the receiving 
“ country, while the latter (i.e. England) besides 
“ receiving the tribute, obtains the exportable produce 
“ of the tributary country (India) at a lower price.” 
Mr. Hollingbery proceeds to apply this principle, in 
clear easy expression, to the actual circumstances of 
India, and includes the important remark that the 
adverse or “ reduced price at which they (exports in 
“ direct payment of Heme charges) are offered affects 
“ also the exports which are exchanged for imported 
“ goods. Thus the gold price of Indian productions 
“ must fall (i.e. be continuously under-valued) and with 
“ them must fall the price of silver.”* It should be 
mentioned that in Mr. Walter Bagehot’s Essay on the 
Silver Question (1878), the economic effects on prices 
and products of non-commercial obligatory payments 
by a dependency were similarly explained in somewhat 
more popular form. 

10. Now then we come upon the centre or crux of 
the problem that has to be faced, the very heart of 
the subject which the Committee has to consider. 
Compared with this central and permanent aspect of 
the matter, debates regarding different forms of 
currency or exchange fluctuations are beside the mark; 
or, at best, only deal with temporary or superficial 
circumstances. And, it must be remembered, that all 
the essential factors described 20 years ago as being 
adverse to India are now pressing 'on that country and 
its peoples with, say, five times additional weight; 
while certain of the proposals now influentially ad¬ 
vocated, involving on one hand increased cost of its 
circulating medium and on the other restriction of 
its currency, would add incalculably to that pressure 
and burden. 



* Appendix L, pp. 64-5. 
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III. 

The Way Out. 

11. This is simple and obvious; though difficult 
because of political obstaoles and financial requirements. 
It has been shown that the present crisis as between 
India and England, including the “ loss by exchange,” 
has arisen from the ever increasing pressure, dating 
from 1872-73, of the demands on India for expenditure 
in England, in popular phrase the Home charges. 
Thus the obvious remedy is the reduction of these 
demands, or the finding of some appreciable set off 
against them. If the drafts on India were reduced by 
one-half the true exchange value of the rupee would 
speedily rise, not only to 16<L, but probably 18d. or 
higher. Even if only one-third of the drafts were cut 
off, probably some such measure of equation would be 
reached. And with such adjustment, incalculable 
relief would be gained if the automatic currency were 
restored; or, in the alternative, if the Government of 
India, taking direct control of coinage, were to freely re¬ 
plenish the now rapidly exhausting volume of currency. 
The market price of silver would also respond to that 
change. This proposition derives support from the 
facts recorded above as to the history that has led up 
to the present situation. 

12. This- is no new proposal. More than 40 years 
ago it was described thoroughly and with due dis¬ 
crimination by Sir George Wingate, R.0., and it has 
since been supported by competent authorities. Win¬ 
gate’s essay is very scarce, but a copy should be in the 
India Office library. The essential portion for the 
present purpose is set out in Part 1, Vol. XX. of the 
East India Association Journal, 1883, pp. 28-30. (See 
Appendix II., p. 65.) Wingate’s statement of the equit¬ 
able demand that the British Treasury should sustain a 
considerable portion of the annual cost of maintaining 
that sway over the Indian Empire which results in 
incalculable profit and prestige to this country, is so 
lucid and convincing that the Committee cannot well 
afford to pass by this argument, which goes to the very 
core of the whole subject. It shows the natural way 
out of the otherwise insoluble problem before them. 
It is independent of, and superior to all outside 
circumstances, and apart from the artificial difficulties 
which have accumulated in attempts to evade the true 
remedy for India’s now hapless monetary and financial 
condition. 

. 13. This general principle that it is unjust for India 
to have to pay for every outlay that can be brought 
into her expenditure accounts—even when large 
portions of that outlay has been avowedly for Imperial 
purposes—has been affirmed by public men of all 
parties on various Special occasions. That principle 
was acknowledged and freely acted upon when it was 
sought to charge India with the chief cost of the 1868 
expedition in Abyssinia. This was successfully 
resisted by Henry Fawcett, and the late Earl of Derby 
(then Lord Stanley) frankly admitted that such charge 
would be unjust. Again this principle was affirmed in 
the case of the Afghan War of 1878-80. On that 
occasion Mr. Fawcett moved this amendment in the 
Address:— 

“But humbly desire to express our regret that in 
view of the declarations that have been made by 
your Majesty’s ministers that the war in Afghan¬ 
istan was undertaken for Imperial purposes, no 
assurance has been given that the cost incurred in 
consequence of the renewal of hostilities in that 
country will not be wholly defrayed out of the 
revenues of India.” 

Eventually, the principle was adopted, in so far that 
one-fifth of the cost of that Imperial and British 
Cabinet’s war was refunded to India with consequent 
saving by avoidance of loss by exchange on that 
amount, viz., 5,000,000 1. As bearing on the permanent 
and continuous fact that the Home charges represent 
the cost that India directly pays for that maintenance 
of our power over that Empire, it is well to cite the 
remarkable declaration by Mr, Gladstone, implying 
cogent and continuous application to this claim that 
India ought not to bear the burden alone. He said 
on that occasion:— 

“ As regards the substance of the motion, I cordially 
embrace the doctrine of my honourable friend the 
member for Hackney. There is not a constituency 
in the country before which I would not be 
prepared to stand, if it were the poorest and 
most distressed in the land, if it were composed of 


a body of men to all of whom every addition of a 
farthing for taxes was a sensible burden, and before 
them I would be glad to stand and plead that, 
when we have made in India a war which our own 
Government have described as in part an Imperial 
war, we ought not for a moment to shrink from the 
responsibility of assuming at least a portion of the 
cost of that war, in correspondence with that 
declaration, instead of making use of the law and 
argument of force, which is the only law and the 
only argument which we possess or apply t# place 
the whole of this burden on the shoulders of the 
people of India.” 

At a later period (May 1893), the Earl of Northbrook 
brought this equitable financial claim before his peers. 
One passage in his speech being retrospective and 
comprehensive covering scores of millions of really 
joint charges all forced on India, may be quoted 
here:— 

“ The whole of the ordinary expenses of the 
Abyssinian expedition were paid by India. Only 
extraordinary expenses being paid by the Home 
Government, the argument used being that India 
would have to pay her troops in the ordinary way, 
and she ought not to seek to make a profit out 
of the affair. But how did the Home Government 
treat the Indian Government when troops were 
sent out during the mutiny ? Did they say, ‘ We 
do not want to make any profit out of this P ’ Not 
a bit of it. Every single man sent out was paid 
for by India during the whole time, though only 
temporary use was made of them, including the 
cost of their drilling and training as recruits until 
they were sent out. Surely in justice the same 
principle should be applied both ways.” 

As one moderate application of the principle of 
equity his Lordship made this practical suggestion, 
thus : ‘‘ As to four millions increase in the non-effective 
“ charges in 14 years up to 1884, I think half that 
“ should be borne by the Imperial Exchequer. It 
“ should take over two millions.” In the budget for 
the current year that head of the Home charges figures 
for Rx. 6,700,300. It affords a striking illustration of 
the monetary-currency bearing of this factor and the 
joint account, that were only that head of charge to be 
sustained by the British Treasury the saving in cost of 
exohange would be Rx. 1,405,200. The Committee can 
readily estimate what percentage this diminution 
would save or add to the exchange value of the rupee. 
On the occasion above referred to, the Earl of Kimberley 
in his apologetic reply as Secretary of State for India 
remarked, inter alia, “ Pressure is brought to bear for 
“ some change in our (Home Army) system, and the 
“ expense of our (Indian) Army is accordingly increased. 
“ The War Office yielded to the pressure and the India 
11 Office finds itself saddled with additional charges in 
“ respect of which it has really had no voice . . . . 
“ The consequence is we have charges put upon us in 
“ connection with India which are both unjust and 
“ unnecessary.” At a later period of that Session 
(July 31) the Duke of Argyll reverted to the subject 
under his sense of responsibility as a former Secretary 
of India, with reference to these exchange and finance 
difficulties which, as he said, “ arise to a large extent 
“ from the Home charges made against the Indian 
“ revenues by the Home Government here.” After 
explaining how charges strictly pertaining to this 
United Kingdom are sought to be thrust on the 
dependent; country by the spending departments here. 
His Grace said, “ this meant that India was called upon 
“ to pay a tribute to the country ; ” later on, he added, 
“ be certainly thought that the people of India ought 
“ nor to be called upon to pay anything in the nature 
“ of a tribute or more than the actual cost of our troops 
“ when employed in India, which was the old legal 
“ and constitutional principle. He thought that the 
“ balance of benefit was enormously against India and 
“ in favour of England.” The trend of His Grace’s 
arguments all through that speech is that the perdur¬ 
able and inevitable financial and monetary effect of these 
abuses and exactions are above and beyond any currency 
disturbances or monetary contrivances real or artificial 
—which is the contention of this memorandum. Tt 
might be well for the Committee to have before them 
the letter from the India Office (dated August 9th, 1872) 
for which the Duke then moved, also the two other 
documents (of 1874 and 1876) which the Earl of North¬ 
brook moved for on the same occasion. In closing these 
references to financial claims on India’s behalf which, 
if fairly met, would go far to cover the Committee’s 
mandate, it may be well to remind its members of 
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the remarkable consensus of opinion that obtained 
amongst public men of all parties in the'earlier part of 
this year (1898), on behalf of making an imperial grant 
in relief of India’3 severe financial and monetary diffi- 
onlties caused by the (Imperial) War beyond her borders, 
by famine and pestilence. These recommendations, 
though mainly proceeding on grounds of compassion 
rather than of international justice—which is the true 
and abiding consideration—were creditable to those 
who thus gave expression to the better side of the 
British character. That gleam of political equity and 
true financial insight was afterwards obscured by short¬ 
sighted pleas and evasive excuses ; but the Committee 
is in a position to perceive what a large practical 
influence such grant would have had on the finance of 
the current year, and by illustration, on the present 
unsolved monetary and exchange difficulties of 
India. 

14. Here to revert to the technical side of questions 
raised in course of the Committee’s proceedings it may 
be pointed out (as in paragraph 5 above) that the 
monetary and trading conditions of India are essen¬ 
tially different from those of the Western world. Here, 
questions of currency have only indirect relations to 
the money-market and commercial finance. There, 
those two branches of monetary affairs are almost 
inseparable—or, were so, until the violent wrench 
forced on them when the measure of June 1893 began 
to operate. Much of the evidence placed before your 
Committee will show this. And the statements 
recently made by an experienced Calcutta merchant, 
Mr. David Yule, are very timely in the way of 
explaining the intimate connection in India, hitherto, 
between currency and trading funds. Alluding 
to the recent cry of lack of loanable capital—as to 
which the ever expanding need was being fairly 
met until stopped by closing of the mints—he points 
out that so long as silver bars or ornaments were con- 
vertible into rupees those reserves supplied and invited 
funds into the interior; and he describes lioiv this 
ready convertibility gave confidence to the thrifty 
portion of the population, also facilities for the 
money-lenders. But since these funds in the shape 
of rupees were made by the Act of the State into 
“dead metal difficult of sale,” there has been, as 
Mr. Yule computes, “ a loss of loanable capital to 
the extent of 150 crores of rupees.” Whatever may 
be the opinion as to this amount, he goes on to 
point oat that the effect of depriving them of the 
use of their savings has been to drive them (the 
people) into the clutches of the money-lenders. In 
turn, these retail bankers have “ become anxions 
about their outstandings,” and are “refusing to 
make advances to pay for seed and cattle.” The 
first effect of this was to drive the village banker’s 
spare funds into the presiding towns—-not for trade 
purposes, but to be invested for safety, in gold or 
silver bullion, the trade use being thus lost to the 
country. And Mr. Yule considers that this lack of 
convertible currency is driving trade in the interim 
into a state of barter, which “is a menace to the 
export as well as the import trade of India.” Here we 
have a demonstration of the inseparable connection in 
India between currency and loanable trade funds. 
Mr. Yule is of opinion that further contraction of the 
currency as proposed, will “ carry with it ruin and 
disaster to all concerned.” Alluding to the compara¬ 
tively prosperous state of trade in the period of fifteen 
years up to 1893—owing mainly to cheap silver 
currency and the frequent diminution of Council 
drafts—this experienced Indian merchant expresses his 
conviction that “ the country was ripe for a very heavy 
increase in her currency.” This expression of opinion 
by a local authority, who knows the monetary condition 
of the interior as well as that of the presidency towns, 
ought, it seems to me, to be well weighed by the 
Committee in view of the policy of contraction of 
currency and denudation of trade funds that now 
obtains, and which it is gravely proposed to carry out 
to the bitter end of an artificially created “stable 
exchange.” With regard to the present superficial 
remedy for the monetary and financial difficulties of 
the Indian Government much that has been written 
above suggests obvious reply. It is claimed that by 
closing of the mints and forcing up the gold value of 
the rupee a sum of nine million sterling in cost of 
exchange has been saved to India. It would be 
difficult to find a more striking illustration of the 
tenacious economic fallacy in failing to distinguish 
between “ What is Seen and what is Hot Seen.” Granted 
that the nine millions have helped to balance budgets ; 


but, whence comes it P The witness who cited that figure 
lightly remarked, “it has been practically an indirect 
tax on the people.” So that it has really been got into 
the budget by a sacrifice or loss to the people of India. 
And it cannot represent the whole loss imposed thereby 
on production and trade profits. The heavy discounts 
that had to be paid on trade bills a few mouths ago in 
India afford some indication of the unseen loss, in 
the light of Buch explanations as that by Mr. Yule, as 
also by some witnesses before the Committee, that nine 
millions “ saved ” must represent a far heavier sacrifice 
to a country backward in all the mechanical appliances 
of civilisation, and without the automatic facilities 
derived from the credit systems in Western countries. 
As certain as that water under pressure will find its 
level, so surely must any artificial currency or 
exchange gains that can be devised, result in real 
sacrifices by, and incalculable burdens on, the com¬ 
munity. Hence the deep responsibility on the 
Committee to consider well that which is the crux 
of these instructions—to report upon “ the monetary 
“ system now (i.e., before 1893) in force in India 
“ and the probable effect of any proposed changes 
“ upon the internal trade and taxation of that 
“ country.” 

15. Briefly to summarise the contents of this Memo¬ 
randum :— 

(a.) The contrast aB regards the relative value of 
gold and silver at the present time, and that 
in 1863-65, indicates the extent of the financial 
difficulty that has to be faced in the proposal 
now to establish a gold standard for ndia. J 

(5.) The preponderating cause of the divergence 
between gold and silver and the consequent 
“ loss by exchange ” is due, as shown by Mr. 
Goschen’s Committee of 1876, and by Mr. Hol- 
lingbory, to the large increase in the demands 
on India for expenditure in England—which, 
up to 1872, had been disguised by payments 
here of railway capital; and, since then, 
intermittently, by taking up of sterling loans— 
debt growing meanwhile. 

(c.) That these unbalanced withdrawals of revenues 
and resources constitute the predominating 
adverse factor in India’s monetary, commercial, 
and industrial condition; and, besides being a 
direct unrequited outlay, forces India to 

exchange its products for the foreign commo¬ 
dities it receives on less advantageous terms 
(J. S. Mill, &c.) than such as arc obtainable 
under normal conditions of international 

commerce. 

(d.) That any artificial device for evading “ loss by 
exchange,” either by forcibly changing the 
material of currency (regardless of cost) or 
contracting the internal currency, must add 
to the pressure on India’s monetary resources 
and to her trading disadvantages: the only 
real relief, and sole safe means of restoring 
India’s trading energies and industrial 

efficiency, is to be found in the master country 
agreeing to sustain its equitable share of thoso 
disbursements here which represent the not 
cost to and sacrifice by India for maintenance 
of our sway over that Empire. 

(e.) That the principle of this equitable policy has 
been affirmed by competent authorities and 
various British statesmen ; also that the 

demonstrable economic results of its practical 
application, while relieving the Indian people 
from monetary pressure too grievous to be 
borne, would largely increase profitable com 
merce with that country and strengthen its 
political and financial relations with the United 
Kingdom. 

W. Martin Wood. 

September 8th, 1898. 


Appendix I. to Ho. 28. 

From Mr. Hollingbery’s Treatise. 

. . . the Home Government’s bills of 
each year, prevent, for that year, the importation into 
Incjia of a corresponding amount of bullion. 
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244, The importation of bullion into India does, mechanical and scientific aids for augmenting its pro- 

indeed, depend on the excess of her total exports over duotive power; for the net income of such a country, 
her total imports, and on the portion of that balance or the surplus of the gross produce of the nation’s 
which cannot be settled by bills; but—especially in industry over and above the quantity required to re- 
the present question of prices—it is necessary to place the amount consumed in production, must neces- 
distinguish, as the extract from Mr. Mill suggests, sarily be small. A country in the high state of in- 
between the two portions of those exports which make dustrial development of our own, could probably pay 
up the gross balance of trade “ in favour of India,” and in tribute one half of its whole taxation more easily 
also enter into the net balance that has to be settled by than India could pay one tenth, which was not far from 
an import of treasure. the proportion that the tribute bore to the gross 

245. The exports from India consist of:— revenues before the outbreak of the mutiny. From 

(a.) The exports which are exchanged against this explanation some faint conception may be formed 

imports of merchandise. If India did not of the cruel, crushing effect of the tributo upon India, 
incur a large amount of Home charges, her Let the reader endeavour to picture to himself what 
exports would increase, generally or chiefly, the present conditions of India would have been had 
from a demand abroad for them, in which the 80 or 90 millions of Indian taxes, which have been 
case they would go forward at a higher gold transferred to this country in the present century, been 
price abroad, as well as in increased quanti- spent in India upon reproductive public works cal- 
ties, causing (if not counteracted by an oulated to augment the producing powers of that 
increase of imported goods) an increased country. India would long ago have been penetrated 
import of silver which would raise the price in every direction by roads, canals, and railroads, 
of silver abroad. In other words, an, in- Agricultural produce would, by means of the facilities 
crease of exports from India, if not arising of transit thus afforded, have been drawn from the 
from the Home charges, will generally remotest parts of the interior to the seaboard for ex- 
imply an increased gold price of Indian port to foreign countries, and those regions which now 
productions and an increased price of silver cannot import, because they cannot export, would have 
abroad, or in, say, London, the world’s become consumers of foreign commodities in exchange 
market. This was the case daring the for the produce thus sent away. It is probably a 
cotton famine. poor and inadequate conception to suppose that the net 

(6.) The exports which India has to send forward surplus of Indian industry beyond the cost of produc- 
to Europe to provide for the Home charges. tion, as distinguished from the grosB production. 
As pointed out by Mr. Mill, these exports would by these means have been doubled or trebled, 
not being required in exchange for goods And as this net surplus forms the fund by means of 
must be offered at reduced prices abroad, which a country obtains its imports of foreign com- 
so as to create an increased consumption of modities, it is not unreasonable to infer that the 
them. But, necessarily, the exports which exports and imports of India, would have been double 
go to England for the Home charges (in the or treble what they are now. Let the people, and 
place of silver from India) arc not ear- especially the manufacturers of ibis country, lay it to 
marked, and the reduced price at which heart, that but for this cruel and sordid tribute, by 
they are offered affects also the exports which the total annual income of this country has 
which are exchanged for imported goods. been augmented by two or three [of lace years say ten] 
Thus the gold price of Indian productions millions, our exports [of merchandise] to India, instead 
abroad must fall, and with them must fall of being from ten to sixteen [thirty to forty] millions 
the price o£ silver; for the diminished might have been from twenty to fifty [sixty to one 
amount, in gold value, of Indian productions and fifty hundred] millions. For an income of two to 
which are exchanged against goods and three [say ten] millions we have sacrificed a trade of 
silver, reduces the amount to bo settled by ten to twenty-five [forty to eighty] millions. Let the 
an importation of silver upon the account A. people of England, and especially the manufacturers of 

Lancashire, count the cost. 

- The Indian tribute, whether weighed in the scales 

of justice or viewed in the light of our own true 
Appendix II. to No. 28. interests, will be found to be at variance with 

humanity, with common sense, and with the received 
Extract from “A Few Words on our Financial Relations maxims of economical science. It would be true wis- 

with India.” By Major (afterwards Colonel Sir dom, then, to provide for the future payment of such of 

George) Wingate, R.E.: Richardson Brothers, 1859, the Home charges of the Indian Government as really 

pp. 57-64. form tribute, out of the Imperial Exchequer. These 

There does not seeni to be any insuperable difliculty charges would probably be found to be the dividends 

in the way of discovering the principles upon which the on East India stock; interest on home debt; the. 

. financial relations of India with this country should be salaries of officers and establishments and cost of 

settled. With reference to its economical effects upon buildings connected with the Home Department of the 

the condition of India, the tribute paid to Great Indian Government; furlough and retirod pay to 

Britain is by far the most objectionable feature in our members of the Indian military and civil services, 

existing policy. Taxes spent in the country from when at home ; charges of all descriptions paid m this 

which they are raised are totally different in their country, connected with British troops serving in India, 

effect from taxes raised in one country and spent in except for the purchase of stores to be sent to India ; 

another. In the former case, the taxes collected from an d a portion ot the cost of transporting British troops to 

the population at large are paid away to the portion of an( i from India. In regard to the last item, it would 

the population engaged in the service of Government, seem to be a fair and most convenient arrangement ror 

through whose expenditure they are again returned to the British Government to pay the cost of chartering 

the industrious classes. They occasion a different dis- ships, &c., for the transport of troops to India, and. for 

tribution, but no loss of national income, and hence it the Indian Government to bear the cost of sending^ 

is, that in countries advanced in civilization, in which them home again. In fine, the tribute is made up ot 

the productive powers of man are augmented by such items of charge, connected with the Government 

mechanical contrivances, and a judicious use of the of India, as are spent in this country, and for which 

powers of nature, an enormous taxation may be realised India receives no material equivalent m any form. In 

with singularly little pressure upon the community. defining the future financial relations of India and 

But the case is wholly different when the taxes are not Great Britain, it would seem to be a most just and 

spent in the country from which they are raised. In equitable arrangement to require each country to 

this case they constitute no mere transfer of a portion furnish that portion of the total cost of Government, 

of the national income from one set of citizens to which is expended within its own limits and goes to the 

another, but an absolute loss and extinction of the support of its own industry. Upon _this principle, 

whole amount withdrawn from the taxed country. As British troops, actually serving in India, would not 

regards its effects on national production, the whole have to be supported by this country, as in the case ot 

amount might as well be thrown into the sea as trans- ^he Colonies, but would be paid by India [as they are 

ferred to another country, for no portion of it will now], and only such officers and men of Indian regi- 

return from the latter to the taxed country in any ments as might happen to be at home would be paid 

shape whatsoever. Such is the nature of the tribute we from the British Exchequer. 

have so long exacted from India. And the burden of a What appears to be most urgently required is the 
tribute is aggravated in proportion as the tributary appointment of a Hoyal Commission of first-rate men, 

country is backward in civilization, and possesses few thoroughly competent to the investigation of 

a Y 4075. I • 
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economical, political, and moral questions, for the 
purpose of inquiring into the present financial relations 
of Great Britain and India, as compared with those of 
Great Britain and our other dependencies and colonies; 
and of ascertaining the various items of the Home 
charges which may properly be viewed as a tribute 
paid by India to this country, as well as 1 heir total 
amount since the commencement of the present 
century ; and to report upon the probable effect of this 
tribute on the condition of India, and the best means 
of adjusting the financial relations of India and Great 
Britain for tho future, so as to secure the greatest 

amount of advantage to both countries. 

Such a Commission would have no occasion to proceed 
to India for the purpose of collecting information, as 
the whole of the data necessary for the formation of a 
sound judgment upon all tho questions that would be 
referred to them for investigation, is already to be 
found in this country in an available shape. A few 
months at the.ntmost would suffice for the prosecution 
of their inquiries and the preparation of their report, 
which would go forth to the country with all the 
weight of authority attached to the conclusions of men 
selected for eminent ability and familiarity with the 

questions submitted to their judgment.. . 

Were India to be relieved of the cruel burden of the 
tribute, and the whole of the taxes raised in India to 
be spent in India, the revenue of that country would 
soon acquire a degree of elasticity, of which we have 
at present little expectation, and certain branches of 
the existing taxation might even be safely increased, 
so as to ensure a sufficient surplus revenue for develop¬ 
ing the resources of the country by means of repro¬ 
ductive public works. 

Seo also the concluding portion of J. S. Mill’s chapter 
on the Distribution of the Precious Metals. 

[N.B.—Tho numerical terms within lirackots on 
page 65, column 2, aro not in tho text, but were 
inserted (in 1883) so as to adapt Wingate’s argument in 
tho heavier Home charges and larger trade figures of 
recent years.] 


No. 29. 

Further Memorandum by Mu. W. Martin Wood (to 
complete Section III. of his Minute printed in 
Appendix to Evidence given before Lord 
Herschell’s Currency Committee of 1893). 

This broad fact, that the cause of prices not having 
risen in India in accordance with the cheapness of its 
currency standard metal, is, that the natural flow of 
silver has been checked by the extraneous financial 
demand represented by tho increase in Council Bills, 
is strikingly shown by comparison in these two respects, 
between the eleven years ending 1872, and the similar 
period ending 1883, as thus set out— 

Rupees. 

Council Bills from 1802 to 1872 

(both inclusive) - - 71,61,56,776 

Council bills from 1870 to 1883 
(both inclusive) - - 175,40,45,677 

Annual average of former period 6,51,05,160 

Annual average of latter period 15,94,68,091 
Net Imports of Treasure during corresponding 
periods:— 

Rx. 

1862 to 1872 .... 159,660,000 

1873 to 1883 - - - - 82,190,000 

Annual average of former period - £14,510,000 

Annual average of latter period - £7,460,000 

As it is only silver that affects currency and trade 
finance in India, the gold included in the total of Net 
Imports of Treasure does not count in this particular 
comparison, which is therefore all the more striking. 
It will be seen from tho above that, whereas during the 
earlier of these periods the imports into India of 
bullion and specie were nearly twice the amount of 
such imports in the latter period, while as to Council 
Bills there were in the latter period two and a half 
times the amount in the previous eleven years, thus 
affording a clear demonstration that the Secretary of 
State’s demanas (i.e., Bills on the Indian Treasuries) 
supersede pro tanto bullion imports into India. The 


silver taken by India in the former period amounted 
to close on Rx 160,000,000, and in. the latter to barely 
80,000,000; so that it is a matter of surprise, that prices 
in India did not go demon in presence of such greatly 
diminished supplies of the standard metal, whilst 
internal trade was extending with increased railway 
communication, and the growth of population. 

That prices had not gone down so much as the 
diminished supply of silver would imply is partly 
accounted for by two circumstanoea: (a) The coinage 
of silver in India appears to have exceeded by'five or 
six millions .(Rx) the total net imports of the white 
metal during the later eleven years in evidence, 
thereby indicating that the exceBS had been drawn 
from silver previously in India; and (5) the increase 
on the note circulation in the same period of about 
(Rx) five millions. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that we have 
here a practical illustration of the axiom as to the direct 
relations between priceB and the volume of currency. 


No. 30. 

Memorandum on Discount Rates in India by 
Mr. J. A. Anderbon and Mr. H. M. Ross. 

Calcutta, 1st June, 1898. 

The accompanying tables and diagram admit of 
easier explanation if we roughly separate into three 
great divisions such money in India as directly affects 
the rates of discount. This money may be classified as 
follows :— 

Division 1.—That employed in Native banking and 
commerce. 

„ 2.—That employed in European banking 

and commerce, including the 
deposits of Government with the 
Presidency Banks. 

„ 3.—Coin in the Government Treasuries. 

On reference to Table A it will be Been that the rates 
of discount that have prevailed in Division 1 compare 
advantageously with those obtainable under Division 2. 
Eor the poriod over which the comparison extends 
small native traders were able to discount their paper 
on better terms than were given by the Presidency 
Banks to European firms of the highest standing, even 
on the security of Government papier. This remark, 
able divergence would seem to show that there is 
ground for the contention that the existing monetary 
scarcity is a scarcity felt more by European than by 
native trade, and that it is attributable to the fact that 
the Exchange Banks and their constituents have 
remitted home most of their capital owing to want of 
confidence in the future of the rupee, a sentiment 
which, of course, does not extend to the native banker. 
The money of Division 1 is not available for remit¬ 
tance homewards and does not affect the rate of 
exchange. 

For the above reason Division 1 finds no place in the 
diagram, which purports to show the alternating effects 
upon the bank rate of Divisions 2 and 3. In this 
diagram the weekly statements of the three Presidency 
Banks are taken as practically showing -the position of 
Division 2, since the balances, both of the Exchange 
Banks and of European traders, are,directly or 
indirectly, lodged with them. There is a small dis¬ 
crepancy between Division 2 and Division 3 and their 
corresponding bank balances and Treasury balances 
shown in the diagram. Division 2 includes the 
Government deposits with the Presidency Banks, 
because they are available for the purposes of com¬ 
mercial finance ; but, in the diagram, these Government 
deposits are included in the Treasmy balances to better 
illustrate tho power which the Government has of 
controlling the money market. The amount of these 
Government deposits is shown by Table B to remain 
fairly constant at about three crores of rupees, hence 
the discrepancy between the divisions and tpe diagram 
does not materially weaken the argument that the 
Government really controls the Indian money market. 
Should it withdraw these three crores, with which, it 
would appear, the banks finance their customers, they 
would have to be replaced by importations of gold by 
the Exchange Banks. The deposits of Govenijnent 
With the Presidency Banks are mot available for 
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remittance home, but they affect-exchange by being 
employed in India, and so force away other loanable 
capital when discounts are low. 

The amount of coin in the Government Treasuries 
(Division 3) rises arid falls 'is taxes are collected and 
Imperial disbursements iriide. Such rise or fall is 
reflected in an inverse movement of Division 2. After 
the closure of the Mints the regularity of these move¬ 
ments was for long interfered with by 

(ti) The expenditure of the 11 crores of rupees 
locked up by the suspension of Council Bill 
Sales in 1893. 

(6) The release of two crores from the Paper 
Currency Reserve at the close of 1896. 

Since the completion of the last of these “ watering ” 
operations, however, it has been possible to note with 
greater accuracy the reflective movements of Divisions 
2 and 3. As will be seen from the diagram, discounts 
rise and full directly with the amount of coin in the 
Government Treasuries and inversely as the amount of 
money in the Presidency Banks. In other words, the 
Government Treasuries alternately absorb and release 
the loanable capital of Division 2. 

Table C shows similar, though more varying, effects 
over a period of four years, as also the coincident rates 
of exchange. Wheu the private deposits in the 
Presidency Banks fall below two crores, we see dis¬ 
counts rising to 10 per cent.: when the private deposits 
advance to 4£ crores, we see discounts falling to three 
per cent, or four per cent. These figures appear to 
show that a currency scheme which can affect directly 
and immediately these deposits (or in other words the 
amount of loanable capital at the service of the Presi¬ 
dency Banks) will offer the readiest and cheapest 
means of controllirig the rates of discount and also of 
exchange, since the tendency of dear money is to raise 
exchange, and of cheap money to lower it. But as the 
Government deposits with the Presidency Banks are 
not remittable, the scheme only requires to provide for 
the movement of ‘ the remaining European loanable 
capital. As apparently this has not exceeded 4J crores 
in the past two years, a very moderate amount of gold 
should suffice. 

On the other hand, from the fact that the native 
money market (Division 1) has not betrayed the 
extreme stringency which has characterised the Euro¬ 
pean one (Division 2), it may be held that the scheme 
which ip adopted, should as far as possible guard 
against the danger of gold passing into the internal 
circulation, .since the extent to which the silver money 
of Division 1 would be exchanged for gold coins is 
quite unknown, and cannot be measured by the very 
small depletion-which, in the case of Division 2, suffices 
to produce stringency. If, then, this danger is to be 
avoidod, the necessary control would be as effectively, 
and more cheaply, obtained by a scheme which sub¬ 
stituted sterling drafts hr gold bars for exportation for 
the issue of gold coins for internal circulation. 

The fact that in the busy seasons of the past two 
years, all capital, both native and European, has been 
fully employed at good rates of discount, shows that 
there is no longer any appreciable surplus coinage in 
the country above its normal requirements ; that even 
in the dull season the unemployed capital of Division 2 
is small and can be easily dealt with, and that the 
necessity for melting down rupees, which would have 
been advantageous when the Mints were first closed, 
has now entirely disappeared. The trade of the 
country now requires more money rather than less, and 
it may fairly be argued from the foregoing that the 
melting down of rupees would only be a perpetuation 
of the policy which has induced the present stringency. 
Moreover, the scheme submitted by Government (which 
does not propose to substitute at first a circulation of 
gold coins for the rupees melted down) will reproduce 
the worst defect of the present system of currency, 
viz. :—a fixed maximum without a fixed minimum for 
the convertibility of the rupee. This defective feature 
of the present Bcheme has brought about certain 
methods of business based upon what may be termed 
" the evasion of the maximum.’’ In other words, the 
fixing of Is. 4d. as the convertible rate of the rupee in 
India, and of Is. 4Ad. as the convertible rate against 
deposits of gold in England, amounts to a firm offer of 
rupees to all comers for all time at these rates. It is 
therefore clear that every banker or merchant, having 


such firm offer to fall back on, will exercise all his 
ingenuity to obtain his rupee requirements on better 
terms, and will only close with the Government’s offer 
w)ien all other means have failed him. This is the 
secret of the failure of the repeated attempts of the 
Secretary of State to fix a minimum for his Council 
Bills, for it is to be understood that the minimum of 
the Secretary of State is the maximum of the banker or 
merchant, and, as each, is evaded as long as possible. 
Each time that Exchange approaches this maximum, 
the export merchant ceases to sell bills, since he cannot 
Bell them on worse terms, and may, by waiting, sell 
them on better, while the importer hastens to buy 
sterling in excess of his requirements, becanso he cannot 
lose, and may gain, by so doing. During the last two 
years exchange lias again and again approached thiR 
maximum, only to recede almost immediately, from the 
effect of mercantile and banking operations such as are 
here described. 

To remove this defect, the scheme which is adopted 
should provide a minimum remittance rate to all comers. 
The liability, as shown by the diagram, is Bmall, seeing 
that the depletion of Division 2 by even so small asnrn 
as two to three crares has an effect on discounts, which 
will speedily secure the return of the rupees to the 
circulation. It must, however, be urged that if the 
present monetary stringency is to be alleviated, the 
margin separating the maximum and minimum rates 
of convertibility should be a comparatively small one. 
Thus, if the margin he two per cent, as suggested in 
the Lindsay scheme, it should always be possible for 
the banks to obtain funds from England at two per 
cent, over the Bank of England rate, and consequently 
this margin would represent the extent of any monetary 
stringency in the Indian money-market.- Any scheme, 
however, which widens the margin between the maxi¬ 
mum and minimum of convertibility, will tend to 
perpetuate the era of dear money in India. But a 
scheme like that proposed by the Government of India 
will neither beget confidence nor induce monetary ease, 
since its primary object is not convertibility assured by 
the Government, but a continuance of the policy of 
contraction, which has led to commercial difficulties, 
and has entirely failed to beget that spirit of confidence 
which, as Sir David Barbour pointed out in his Minute 
of 21st June, 1892, is essential to the success of the 
reform. 

In conclusion, a word may be said with reference to 
the fears expressed as to the probable disturbance of 
the London money market owing to a large demand 
for gold by India. Table C. Bhows that at the beginning 
of 1894 (with the Treasury balances swollen by the 
cessation of Council Bill sales) the monetary position 
was much the same as now. Financial ease was induced 
in the interval by the release of 13 crores of rupeos 
[representing unsold Council Bills and the lowering of 
the metallic reserve of the paper currency department], 
all of which have been absorbed by the country's re¬ 
quirements. The drain upon the European stock of 
gold, therefore, would not be of large extent if a fresh 
supply of 13 crores of currency in the space of four 
years has almost sufficed for the needs of India. 

\ 

J. A. Andeeson. 

H. M. Boss. 


Table A. 

Comparing Bates of Discount charged by Native 
Bankers with Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Native Bankers have no fixed rate of discount, but 
each transaction is a separate bargain, the charge 
varying with the standing of the drawers and endorsers 
and with the conditions of business. If things are 
going smoothly, small men get almost as good terms as 
wealthy ones, whilst threatenings of trouble cause a 
wide gap between the two. The usual accommodation 
is by Hoondies of 51 days’ date, with two names. 
Hajarimal Sagarmal’s business consists in discounting 
these Bills, whilst Mugniram Kunilal devotes his atten¬ 
tion to making advances on shares and Government 
paper, &c., though to some extent also discounting. 
Hoondies. Their rates may be taken as typical of the 
value of money amongst the native community in the 
past 18 months. 

J 2 
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Table B. 


— 

Hajarimal 

Sagarmal’s 

Bates. 

Mugniram 

Kunilal’s 

Bates. 

Bank of 
Bengal 
Bates. 

Comparative Statement showing the amount o£ 

- Government money as compared with private money in 
the three Presidency Banks as per the banks’ state- 





ments on the following dates in 1898 

- 

1897. 







10 to 15 January 

H ® 9 % 1 

O 

o~~ 

00 

<§ 

N 

10°/ o 


J Private. 

Government. 

15 „ 31 

7 „ 4f J 






1 „ 14 February 

March - 

5 „ 5J 

6J „ 9 

74 0 9 

7 „ 8 

10 

10 

4th January - 

Crores. 

1-25 

Crore . 

3-05 

1 „ 15 April - 

16 „ 30 „ - 

64 „ 7f 1 

7f ,, 8 / 

6 f „ 74 

10 

11th 

18th 

1-29 

1-75 

2-68 

2-72 

1 „ 15 May - 

n 

74 - 9 V 

10 

25th „ - 

1-63 

1-63 

6 „ 31 „ - 

June - 

7 „ 5} 

6 „ i'i 

6| „74 J 

5 „ 6 

8 

1st February - 

1-70 

2-72 

1 „ 15 July - 

n „ h 

4 „ 5 1 

5 

8th „ 

1-18 

2-82 

16 „ 31 „ - 

2$ „ 2f 

3 „ 4 j 


15th „ 

1-19 

2-96 

August 

n .. 2| 

2f „ 3 

5 

22nd „ 

•65 

2-55 

September - 

October 

H „ 2| 

3| „ 31 

3 „ 44 

34 0 

6 

7 

1st March 

•81 

2-80 

November - 

34 „ 31 

3| „ 41 

5 

8th „ 

•46 

2-95 

December - 

2| „ 3 

24 » 34 1 1 

9 

15th „ 

•93 

3-18 

after 25th 

— 

6 » 74 J 

1 


J«Al 

22nd » - 

•70 

3-04 

1898. 


t 


29th „ 

•21 

369 

1 to 15 January 

16 „ 31 

3 @ m°/° 1 
H-» 104 J 

8 @ 9 & 10 

11 

5 th April - ■ 

•18 

3-56 

February - 

91 „ 10 * 

9 „ 12% 

12 %, 

12 th „ 

— • 13 (minus) 

3-51 

March 

H „ 9 

8 „ 10 

12 

19th „ 

+ -51 

3-24 

April - 

1 „ 15 May- 

9 „ 10 

8 „ 9-4 

7 „ 8 J 

8 „ 9 

11 

23th „ 

•98 

3-45 

11 




15 „ 30 ,, 

6 „ 7 

6 „ 7 

11 

3rd May 

1-07 

3-58 








These rates have also been compared with those 
shown in the books of Juggonath Gordundas, another 
Hoondie discounter. His rates are practically the same 
as shown above, except in July — August 1897, when he 
was charging his customers about 1 per cent, higher 
than the rates given above. 

Prom this it will be noted that Government money 
forms a large part of the loanable capital in the busy 
season. Without it in the past five months it woald 
have been necessary to import gold largely to carry on 
the trade of the country. 
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No. 31. 

Letter on Bank. Rate and Bazaar Rate in India by 
Mr. James H. Sleigh, Secretary and Treasurer, 
of the Bank of Bombay. 

Reprinted from the “ Times of India," 17 th November, 
1898. 

To the Editor of “ Capital,” Calcutta. 

Sir, Bombay, 12th November, 1898. 

Your correspondent “ Mercator,” in his letter 
from Folkestone, dated 30th September last, reviewing 
some of the evidence given before the Currency Com¬ 
mittee in London, does the Honourable Mr. Allan 
Arthur serious injustice in his criticism of the reply 
Mr. Arthur gave to Sir Henry Fowler’s question No. 
1735. 

The question and answer run as follows: “Now 
“ there is another point you have told us about—the 

* ‘ high bank rate. Has that rate been as high as the 
“ discount in the bazaar P—No, my experience is that 
“ the rate of discount in the Calcutta bazaar has not 
“ been so high as the Bank rate. During the recent 
“ period of stringency I know I had some bills to dis- 
“ count, and I went and asked the rates for discounting 
“ them, and I was quoted in the bazaar 8 per cent. I 
“ was quoted by the Bank of Bengal 13J per cent. I did 
“ not discount the bills, but those are the quotations 
“ that were given to me.” 

‘^Mercator ” writes: “ One can hardly understand 
** a British merchant uttering such arrant nonsense. 
“ Why did not Mr, Arthur take bazaar money at 8 per 
“ cent., and lend it out at once at a handsome profit on un- 

doubted security, which he could certainly have done, 
“ and conferred a benefit upon- some of his brother mer- 
“ chants, who had great difficulty in getting money at 

* ‘ any price ? I have had 15 years’ experience of intimate 
“ relations with all the native bankers in the Calcutta 
“ bazaar, and can confidently assert that with a tight 
“ money market the Marwari banker will not underbid 
“ the Bank of Bengal, for the very good reason that all 
“ his agencies np-country are taking money from the 
“ Bank of Bengal at full current rates. Tho Marwari, 
“ however, will, when discount rates are on the de- 
“ cline, lower his rates more rapidly than the Bank, but 
“ these forward rates, never exceeding 2 per cent. 
“ under Bank rate, are only for his own community, the 
“ Marwari trader and banker, and not for the outsider, 
“ whether native or European. Mr. Arthur appears 
“ to be a very gullible person.” 

My experience, now extending over a period of 
30 years, in the closest contact with the Indian money 
market, both in native and European circles, entirely 
corroborates the statement which “ Mercator” so vehe¬ 
mently denounces. Surely no one doubts the veracity 
of Mr. Arthur’s statement, and that one instance of 
actual experience is worth more than the theoretic 
deductions of a thousand Mercators ! 

During the last export season, Shroffs’ 60 days’ 
Bight bills were not obtainable over 8 per cent, discount 
except to a very limited extent at some of the produce 
marts up-country where there might be difficulty in 
laying down money. This was the rate then ruling in 
the native bazaar both in Bombay and Calcutta, and 
that, too, while the Exchange Banks were greedy to 
receive fixed deposits for short periods at 9, 10, and 
even 11 per cent, per annum, and while the Presidency 
Banks were straining to meet the demands for loans at 
12 and 13 per cent, per annum. But there is no 
singularity in these facts. The same peculiarity has 
shown itself over and over again during periods of 
financial pressure ; and even at the present moment, 
while money is not by any means tight, there exists a 
difference of about 2 per cent, between the bazaar and 
the Presidency Bank’s rates. 1 have ever found that 
when the official .rate rose abnormally high the rate in 
the native market did not respond to the full extent, 
but generally stopped at 7 or 8 per cent., though the 
Presidency Banks’ rate ipight rise to 10 or 12 per cent. 

The explanation is simple ! The Shroffs, who finance 
nearly the whole of the internal trade of India, rarely, 
if ever, discount European Paper and never purchase 
Foreign or Sterling bills. Neither do they lend money 
on Government Paper or similar securities, but confine 
their advances to the discount of hoondees, to loans to 
cultivators, and against gold and silver bullion. The 
hoondees they purchase are for the most part those of 
traders, small and large, at rates of discount ranging 
from 9 to 25 per cent, per annum, but the hoondees they 
buy from and sell to each other, which are chiefly the 


traders’ hoondees bearing the Shroff’s own endorsements, 
rule the rates in the native bazaar, and are generally 
negotiated, during the busy season, at from 5 to 8 per 
cent, discount. They also discount their endorsements 
pretty largely with the Presidency Banks when rates 
are low and discontinue doing so when they rise above 
6 per cent. They also speculate largely at times in 
Government Paper, especially during the off season, 
but rarely hr ever hold it or lend on it. 

Their aggregate financial resources are very great, 
which, with their high credit and the elasticity of their 
system, enables them in times of severe stringency not 
only to continue but to increase their support to the 
internal trade of the whole country without the assis¬ 
tance of the Banks or experiencing any necessity to 
materially raiBe cheir rates of interest. They possess 
great facilities, too, for laying down funds in the 
Presidency towns by calling for remittances from their 
numerous agencies established in every Exchange 
centre in India, and are able to do so at rates much 
more favourable than at the same time obtain in Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras. 

These are facts, and cannot, therefore, be disputed, so 
far at all events as their absolute truth is concerned. 
Hence the peculiarity of differential rates of interest 
and discount in India, and had “ Mercator ” taken the 
trouble to make proper inquiry he would have found 
it an easy task to discover the why and the wherefore. 

“Mercator’s” deductions would unquestionably hold 
good when applied to most of the Bourses of Europe, 
but Bombay and Calcutta are not in Europe ! The 
Indian money markets possess very distinctive features 
and will probably retain them for many a year to 
come! 

Mr. Allan Arthur, I know, is too shrewd and able a 
man of business to be ever likely to talk “ arrant 
nonsense,” or to say what is calculated to mislead. 

Yours, &o., 

Jas. H. Sleigh. 


No. 32. 

Letter from Commander Hastings Berkeley, R.N., 
on the Foreign Trade of India and a Low Rate of 
Exchange. 

The Rookery, Headiugton, Oxford, 
Siu, 1st November 1898. 

I venture, with much diffidence and in the 
briefest possible manner, to draw attention to certain 
fallacies of reasoning which appear to underlie the 
opinion that a low rate of exchange iB a permanent 
stimulus to the foreign trade of India. 

This view was brought very prominently before the 
Committee by several witnesses, and if there is any 
truth in it, its importance as a factor in fixing a par of 
exchange can hardly be exaggerated. 

The gist of the argument, in a few words, appears 
to be as follows:—Under a low rate of exchange the 
seller of Indian goods receives for them a larger 
number of rupees than he does under a high rate. The 
increase of profit consequent upon this is cut out of 
the hands of the merchant, and of the middlemen 
generally, by the operation of the close competition 
which exists between them, -and it therefore eventually 
finds its way into the bands of the cultivator, enabling 
him to extend his cultivation, and in turn to buy import 
goods more largely. Thus both the import add export 
trades are stimulated. (See Mr. S. Ralli’s 'evidence, 
especially 5951. Also Sir F. F. Adam’s, 7807.) 

Sir D. Barbour pointed out (7945) the difficulty of 
explaining how a fall in exchange can permanently 
stimulate the international trade between two countries, 
Binoe, if we consider the exchange in terms of both 
currencies, that which is a fall from one point of view 
is a rise from the other. Sir F. F. Adam admitted 
that “it is more or less of a conundrum that has to be 
“ answered in this case from the Indian pointof view ” 
(7946). This, of course, is merely a restatement of 
the conundrum. 

It will, I think, be found that the argument gradually 
crumbles away if, instead of assuming as a matter of 
course, that under a low rate of exchange the seller of 
Indian goods necessarily gets a larger number of rupees 
than he did under a high rate, we begin by questioning 
the validity of this assumption. It then becomes 
tolerably obvious that this assumption is valid or not, 
according to the character of the economical facts of 
which the fall in exchange is merely the exponent. 

For what, after all, is the essential character of a 
rate of exchange between two currencies P Broadly 
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considered, it is simply an expression for the relative 
general purchasing powers of the two rated coins. 
Hence, if we exclude temporary fluctuations, any 
gradual and continued change in the rate is evidence 
of a change, and quantitative evidence of a change, in 
this relation of the two purchasing powers; but we 
must be particularly careful not to start any theory 
which includes the unexamined presumption that one 
or either of the rated coins has maintained unchanged 
its purchasing power, while that of the other has 
altered. Commonly, no doubt, a change in the pur¬ 
chasing power of both will be involved. For the 
purpose of illustration it will be sufficient to take two 
definite simple sets of conditions accompanying a fall 
in the Indian exchange; as (a) where this fall indicates 
or measures a fall in general purchasing power of the 
rupee, the purchasing power of the pound sterling 
remaining constant, and (J) where it measures a rise 
in the purchasing power of the pound, the purchasing 
power of the rupee remaining constant. 

In case (a) it is quite clear that uhe same quantity 
and quality of Indian produce will command more 
rupees, but the argument that there is a greater profit 
on its sale is a non aequitur,, since, whatever is gained 
in number of rupees is lost in their individual value, 
i.e., in purchasing power. In case (6) where the 
purchasing power of the rupee has not altered, there 
can be no more rupees obtained than before, but the 
pound sterling will buy more than it formerly did. 
Thus in neither case is there, on a priori grounds, any 
logical validity in the view that a fall in exchange 
is in itself a source of increased profit to the Indian 
producer. It may, nevertheless, bo necessary to modify 
this conclusion if we consider the matter in relation to 
the fixed charges borne by the Indian producer. We 
come here upon the apparently interminable contro¬ 
versy as to whether a fall in exchange is or is not in 
the nature of a bounty on Indian exports. It seems to 
be recognised that a fall in exchange cannot act as a 
permanent bounty, but while it is contended by some 
that such a fall acts at least as a temporary bounty, 
this is denied by others. The preceding considerations 
will show, I believe, that neither view is strictly correct. 
There is in each an element of truth, and this is probably 
the reason that agreement is difficult. 

The mere fact of a fall in exchange, apart from any 
knowledge of the economical conditions which have 
brought it about, does not enable us to form a judgment. 
In order to form such judgment it is necessary to know 
whether the fall in exchange is due wholly or partly 
to a fall in the general purchasing power of the rupee. 
If so, then, the fixed charges borne by the producer 
remaining the same in rupees but being less in produce, 
there would be a quasi bounty; but if the fall in 
exchange is due entirely to an enhanced purchasing 
power of gold, the alleged bounty is mythical. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Hastings Berkeley. 

The Bight Hon. the Chairman, 

Indian Currency Committee. 


No. 33. 

Memorandum by Joy Gobinp Law, C.I.E., Member of 
the Legislative Council of the Governor-General 
of India, dated Calcutta, 27th August 1898. 

I see the question has been raised as to the effect of 
Government currency measures on prices of Indian 
produce. It is a most difficult question. There are 
so many facts and circumstances which combine to 
govern prices, that it is almost impossible to predicate 
with any amount of certainty, of any particular variation 
in prices, that that was the result of the closure of the 
mints. It is conceivable that a sudden rise in exchange 
would have the effect of suspending for the moment 
purchases for European countries, but very soon things 
adjust themselves to the altered conditions, and either 
there is a fall in prices in the producing country, or 
a rise in the purchasing country; or, what is more 
usually the. case, the difference is split and shared 
between the two. But, so far as my knowledge goes, 
there has been no permanent fall in the prices of 
Bengal exports owing to the contraction of the 
currency; nor is there any reason to suppose that trade 
has been crippled because of it, and there are no 
indications of such a catastrophe. The Bengal pro¬ 
ducer, mohajun or merchant, gees about his work 
without the slightest suspicion that the closing of the 
mints has had anything to do with fluctuations in 


■prices, which, when they do occur, are rightly ascribed 
to the ordinary causes, demand and. supply. 

Much has been made of the losses which the poorer 
classes of the people have been put to, because of the 
appreciation of the rupee, in connection with the silver 
ornaments they were possessed of before 1893, but I have 
never heard of any serious or widespread complaints on 
this head ; and, whatever their losses may have been 
at the commencement, it is undeniable they were not 
in operation since, and as they (the people) have been 
during the last few years in a position to secure a 
greater quantity of silver bullion for a given number 
of rupees than they ever were before, no doubt this has 
been a source of pleasure and enjoyment to them. 

The greatest amount of opposition to the legislation 
of 1893 comes, it is true, from that important body, the 
European planters, but it appears to me there is a 
certain amount of misapprehension in regard to the 
effects of that legislation. They evidently seem to be 
under the impression that were it not for that measure 
they would be making immense profits on their 
productions. But does any one suppose that any 
permanent benefit would have accrued to them had 
exchange rates been lower than they have been P There 
is such a thing as competition, and competition would 
very soon have put an end to the extraordinary profits 
they imagine they conld have secured. On the other 
hand, I cannot believe that the appreciated rupee has 
been of no advantage to them. Have they not to 
procure their machinery and stores from Europe ? 
Would they not have to lay out a greater number of 
rupees to pay for them, had exchange dropped to 10d., 
and have not some of them to remit their profits to 
England P 

It mast be admitted that the appreciation,of the rupee 
affords a strong temptation to illicit coining, but I do 
not see that this is an insuperable difficulty. Currency 
notes have no intrinsic value, and the Indian Govern¬ 
ment have not found it impossible to detect and check 
forgeries. 

In what I have said T am far from suggesting that 
there are no inconveniences or difficulties attachable to 
a currency with an artificial value. I believe there are 
several inconveniences and difficulties, but the question 
appears to me one of a balance of advantages, and 
considering the fact that no one is able to say with any 
amount of confidence how low silver might fall, closed 
mints were a necessity forced upon us by circumstances 
over which we had no control. I do not know whether 
those who are advocating free coinage of silver fully 
appreciate the consequences. It is said that some of 
the best mines could produce Bilver costing fi d. per 
rupee. Imagine, then, what our position would be if 
anything approaching this were realised. It would 
mean disaster and ruin to the Indian Government and 
people, and the total stoppage of all works of improve¬ 
ment. Some people say, put on additional taxes, but, 
as everyone knows, there is not much room for them. 
To tax the country further to any appreciable extent 
would be sure to cause serious discontent and suffering, 
and the Government, instead of being a blessing, wqnld 
be universally execrated; and this is a danger which 
must be avoided at all hazards. It would be a clear 
advantage to the country if a gold standard could be 
introduced to clinch the measures already in operation. 

Since the preceding remarks were written I learn 
from telegrams in the newspapers that some of the 
witnesses before the Currency Committee, who are 
advocates of the free coinage of silver, have made 
certain proposals to meet it, and amongst them I find 
they suggest the raising of the customs duties to 10 per 
cent., the doubling of the salt or income tax, the 
increasing of the railway rates, and export duty on 
jute. It appears to me that the advocates of "these 
measures hardly realise how poor the people are. A 
tax on salt at five rupees a maund would almost put it 
out of the power of the poorer classes to buy this 
necessary of life, and would certainly lead to wide¬ 
spread discontent, and a big income tax would produce 
the same result amongst the taxable classes. A 10 per 
cent, duty on imports would mean that the people 
must considerably restrict themselves in the matter of 
clothing, which, as everybody knows, is scanty enough 
already. It must be noted that it is not the 10 per 
cent, duty alone that would produce this result. The 
serious drop in the exchange rates consequent on free 
mints must also be taken into consideration. It will 
perhaps be admitted that any large increase in railway 
rates would lead to a considerable curtailment of the 
passenger traffic, and to a certain extent «f goods also. 
But, irrespective of other considerations, it seems that 
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in making their proposals the witnesses I hare referred 
to lose sight of the economic objections to them. Their 
object is, no doubt, to foster the trade of the country, 
which they allege is being injuriously interfered with 
by currency measures, but I am unablo to see how the 
trade of a country is likely to be fostered by burdening 
it with heavy imposts. 


No. 34. 

Letteb from Mr. Dorabjee Pestonjee Cama. 

3, Great Winchester Street, 

Dear Sis, London, E.C., 10th November 1898. 

Regret I am not in a state to attend Indian 
Currency Committee meeting as requested by you of 
yesterday’s date. I enclose a copy of a letter that 
I wrote to the Chamber of Commerce on 3rd October 
1892. I am still of the same opinion as therein 
stated, and, if you wish, you can put it before the 
Committee. 

I remain, Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

Robert Chalmers, Esq. D. P. Cama. 


On receipt yesterday of your letter under date of 
9th November, I sent copy of same to our Manchester 
firm, asking them if they have not yet been able to 
get the information about the production of the Bombay 
cotton mills, to send to you 12 copies of the above- 
mentioned documents and charts, and not to wait any 
longer. 

As regards my giving further evidence, the most 
important point is the above. There are also other 
points on which I could give evidence, but they are of 
secondary importance and will not affect the main issue, 
and from the reading of the blue book some of them 
have been already answered by other witnesses, and I 
have no doubt some others will be answered by the new 
witnesses which will be examined. Therefore while 
thanking the chairman and the members of the 
Committee for the opportunity given to me, I shall 
not avail myself of their kindness, and I shall not 
take up more of the Committee’s valuable time. 

Believe me, &c. 

S. A. Ralli. 

Robert Chalmers, Esq., 

Secretary Indian Currency Committee, 

India Office, Whitehall, S.W. 


Copy of letter enclosed with above. 

To The Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Dear Sir, London, 3rd October 1892. 

In reply to our Chairman’s letter of 29th 
September, re silver question, my humble opinion is 
that that question will not be settled, until all the 
leading governments agree to select a certain metal 
to buy and sell; if they do not come to any arrange¬ 
ment, then the silver-using countries will continue to 
prosper by exporting thfeir produce, and, as far as 
possible, manufacture what they import, which means 
ruin to the industry of gold currency country. When 
silver is at 39d. and rupee at Is. 3d., wheat sells at 30s. 
If India were to make the gold currency, a rupee 
ought to be 2s. (I have seen the exchange at 2s. 3d.), 
and when the exchange be at par, then India will noc 
be able to sell wheat under 48s. If India keeps silver 
currency, silver by degrees will knock down the rupee, 
and 1 should not be surprised to see a rupee equal to 
a penny, in which case India can sell wheat at 2s., 
instead of now selling if at 30s. Although, in fact, 
I am personally a sufferer, owing to depreciation of 
the rupee, I wish the Indian Government would not 
introduce gold currency in India, for the welfare of 
the country. 

Yours faithfully, 

D. P. Cama, 

No. 35. 

Letter from Messrs. Ralli Brothers, forwarding 
Statistics mainly relating to the Cotton Trade 
(with Diagram). 

25, Einsburv Circus, London, E.C., 

Dear Sir, 11th November 1898. 

I am in receipt of the letter which you have 
written to mo under date of 9th November on behalf 
of the Right Hon. Sir Henry H. Fowler, Chairman of 
the Indian Currency Committee, asking me whether 
I desire to be recalled as a witness to supplement the 
evidence given by me on 11th July last. 

Having read the evidence of Mr. J. E. O’Oonor, 
page 53 of the Minutes of Evidence taken before your 
Committee, No. 1416, I wrote to our Manchester firm, 
Messrs. Ralli Brothers, to prepare, if they can do so, 
a statement giving the official exports from the United 
Kingdom to India, ef cotton goods for each year 
beginning 1873 and ending 1897. This work has taken 
a good deal of time. Some statements and charts 
were sent to me some time ago by out said firm, and 
I asked them to have them submitted to Mr. W. H. 
Holland, Sir Forbes Adam, and Mr. Barclay, Sir John 
Muir’s agent in Manchester. I afterwards wrote to 
our Manchester firm to have copies of these statements 
and charts forwarded to Sir John Muir in Glasgow, 
and to my friend Mr. Robert Campbell, General 
Manager of the National Bank of India, with whom 
I had some conversations respecting them. I have 
since asked our Manchester firm to give us, if possible, 
the amount of production of the Bombay cotton mills 
in 1873 and 18y7, which is a very important feature, 
and after ascertaining this, to send to the chairman 
and members of the Committee and to yourself copies 
of these statements and charts with the above additional 
information, *. - -. .. . 


Statements, &c. referred to in the foregoing Letteb. 


(A.) 

Exports op Cotton Piece Goods to India. 


Year. 


Quantities. 

Value. 

1858 - 


Yards. 

728,571,215 

£ 

8,414,684 

1859 

- 

886,604,546 

10,879,575 

1860 - 

- 

722,828,446 

9,078,637 

1861 

- 

735,549,267 

9,100,243 

1862 - 

- 

463,502,615 

7,178,514 

Average 


3,537,156,089 

707,431,218 

44,651,653 

8,930,331 

1863 

- 

508,081,429 

10,537,724 , 

1864 - 

- 

. 439,256,572 

503,780,170 

10,279,078 

1865 

- 

9,809,925 

1866 - 

- 

545,404,082 

10,628,116 

1867 

- ! 

645,885,222 

10,414,107 

Average 


2,642,407,475 

528,481,495 

51,668,950 

10,333,790 

1868 - 

. 

843,268,498 

11,915,364 

1869 

- , 

626,390,516 

8,942,660 

1870 - 

- 

784,927,800 

10,700,638 

1871 

- I 

920,069,767 

11,473,025 

1872 - 

- ; 

861,247,485 

11,229,970 

Average 

i 

4,035,904,086 

807,180,817 

54,261,657 

10,852,331 

1873 

- 

989,954,098 

13,007,4S8 

1874 - 

- 

1,119,336,370 

13,579,724 

1875 

- ■ 

1,114,628,810 

13,392,516 

1876 - 

_ i 

1,16C,230,821 

12,758,498 

1877 

- 

1,304,935,496 

14,261,397 

Average 


5,695,085,595 

1,139,017,119 

66,999,623 

13,399,925 

1878 - 


1,189,059,900 

12,825,204 

1879 

- ; 

1,205,563,900 

12,421,110 

1880 - 

- : 

1,670,310,900 

18,042,608 

1881 

- 

1,639,743,500 

17,480,229 

1882 - 

- 

1.521,970,700 

16,689,450 

Average 

. 

7,226,648,900 

1,445,329,780 

77,458,601 

15,491,720 

1883 

- 

1,653,073,000 

17,475,244 

1884 - 

- 

1,642,731,800 

16,119,230 

1885 

- 

1,664,636,600 

15,477,366 

1886 - 

- 

2,118,838,400 

18,487,449 

1887 

- 

1,811,964,500 

16,456,430 

Average 

_ 

8,891,244,300 

1,778,248,860 

84,015,719 
’ 16,803,144 

1888 - 

-■ 

2,035,138,900 

18,231,349 

1889 

- ' 

2,001,153,400 

17,399,475 

1890 - 

- j 

2,021,028,500 

18,281,263 

1891 

- 

1,836,391,900 

16,738,635 

1892 - 

- 

1,850,872,200 

15,302,558 

Average 


9,744,581,900 
1,948,916,980 

85,953,280 

17,190,656 
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Year. 

| Quantities. 

Value. 

1893 


1.888,291,200 

15,779,536 

1894 - 

- 

2,276,227,700 

17,994,094 

1895 

- 

1,718,224,000 

12,608,045 

1896 - 

- 

2,038,024,500 

16.066,316 

1897 

- 

1,759,140,600 

13,474,503 



9,679,908,000 

75,922,584 

Average 


1,935,981,600 

15,184,517 


— 

(B.) 

— 

Expoets 

of Cotton Yaen to Beitish India. 

Year. 

Quantities. 

Value. 



Lb. 

£ 

1858 - 

. 

34,205,199 

1,835,142 

1859 

- 

39,655,995 

2,320,385 

1860 - 

- 

27,334,571 

1,609,062 

1861 

- 

22,897,511 

1,402,530 

1862 - 

- 

15,991,408 

1,336,470 



140,084,684 

8,503,589 

Average 


28,016,937 

1,700,719 

1863 


20,864,609 

2,613,237 

1864 - 

- 

16,337,862 

2,190,924 

1865 

- 

13,602,960 

1,482,549 

1866 - 

- 

19,849,406 

2,166,107 

1867 


23,368,151 

1,947,058 



94,022,988 

10,399,875 

Average 

- 

18,804,598 

2,079,975 

1868 - 


25,371,283 

1,893,915 

1869 


22,410,196 

1,833,561 

1870 - 


27,022,631 

2,042,983 

1871 


21,891,847 

1,524,815 

1872 - 


22,619,530 

1,737,842 



119,315,487 

9,033,116 

Average 


23,863,097 

1,806,623 

1873 

_ 

26,171,936 

1,910,918 

1874 - 

- 

35,339,769 

2,500,759 

1875 

- 

30,352,110 

2,147,207 

1876 - 

- 

31,663,481 

2,062,007 

1877 

“ 

36,030,025 

2,255,950 



159,557,321 

10,876,841 

Average 


31,911,464 

... — -- 

2,175,368 

1878 - 


33,392,000 

2,106,923 

1879 

- 

29,363,000 

1,846,388 

1880 - 

- 

44,097,000 

2,832,872 

1881 

- 

40,183,300 

2,518,098 

1882 - 


42,082,300 

2,625,389 



189,117,600 

11,929,670 

Average 


37,823,520 , 

2,385,934 

1883 

- 

42,172,400 

2,555,188 

1884 - 

- 

45,585,100 

2,795,533 

1885 

- 

41,520,600 

2,278,404 

1886 - 

- 

46,605,800 

2,471,142 

1887 

’ 

48,852,400 

2,516,677 



224,736,300 

12,616,944 

Average 


44,947,260 

2,523,389 

1888 - 

- 

54,069,000 

2,711,844 

1889 

- 

45,354,800 

2,250,292 

1890 - 

- 

49,734,000 

2,563,680 

1891 

- 

49,990,800 

2,399,275 

1892 - 

- 

39,505,200 

1,754,541 



238,653,300 

11,679,632 

Average 

* 

47,730,660 

2,335,926 

1893 

. 

38,538,400 

1,773,047 

1894 - 

- 

39,996,600 

1,643,254 

1895 

- 

41,070,600 

1,627,360 

1896 - 

- 

49,163,500 

2,061,031 

1897 

“ 

47,693,300 

1,957,628 



216,462,400 

9,062,320 

Average 


43,292,480 

1,812,464 


(0.) 

Cotton Chop of the United States, Average Pkioe 
of Middling Uplands in each Year since 1857, 
and Rates of Indian Council Drafts. 


Year. 


Crop. 

Average 

Rates of Council 
Drafts. 



Bales. 

Price. ; 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

1858 


3,994,481 

6 f 

s. d . 

s. 

d. 

1859 

- 

4,823,770 

4 

.— 


— 

1860 

_ 

3,826,086 

6 | 

— 


— 

1861 

_ 

No records. 

8 * 

_ 


— 

1862 

- 

— 

17|- 

— 


—' 

1863 

- 

— 

23J- 

.— 


— 

1864 

_ 

— 

274 

— 


_ 

1865 

- 

2,314,476 

19 

— 


— 

1866 

- 

2,204,089 

15* 

— 


— 

1867 

- 

2,498,895 

u| 

— 


— 

1868 

- 

2,439,039 

10 Q 

— 


— 

1869 

_ 

3,154,946 

124 

— 


— 

1850 

- 

4,352,317 

s-Si 

— 


_ 

1871 

- 

2,974,351 


— 

" 

_ 

1872 

- 

3,930,508 

10 -,% 

— 


_ 

1873 

- 

4,170,388 

9 

1 10 * 

1 

9$ 

1874 

- 

3,832,991 

8 

1 114 

1 

9| 

1875 

- 

4,669,288 

7# 

1 10 F 

1 104 

1 10 * 

1 

9 j 

1876 

- 

4,485,423 

H 

1 

6 ? 

1877 

- 

4,811,265 


1 

8 A 

1878 

. 

5,073,531 

64 

1 9 

1 

ef 

1879 

- ' 

5,757,397 

6 fk 

l 8 $ 

1 

6 $ 

1880 

* 1 

6,589,329 

641 

i H 

1 

H 

1881 

- 

5,435,845 

6 T V 

1 «tV 

1 

7* 

1882 

- ! 

6,992,234 

4 

1 8 ~nr 

1 

7 » 

7f 

1883 

- 

5,714,052 

4 

1 744 

1 

1884 

- ■ 

5,669,021 

6 

1 8 

1 

6 4$ 

1885 

- 

6,550,215 

54 

i m 

1 

5f* 

1886 

- 

6,513,623 

a 

°2 

1 6 Jj 

1 

I 

1887 

- 

7,017,707 

1 6 * 

1 

1888 

L 

6,935,082 


1 5 t V 

1 


1889 

- , 

7,313,726 

54$ 

1 4J4 

1 

4* 

1890 

- 

8,655,518 

6 

1 «4$ 

1 

4U 

1891 

- 

9,038,707 

444 

1 6 * 

1 

4j 

1892 

- : 

6,717,142 


1 4A* 

1 

2 f 

1893 

. ' 

7,527,211 

4$ 

1 3j 

1 

2 f 

1894 

- 

9,892,766 

34$ 



_ 

1895 

- 

7,162,473 

3* 

— 


_ 

1896 

- 

8,714,011 

-- 


_ 

1897 

“ 

11,180,960 

3ff 



— 


(D.) 

Expoets of Meechandise fhom India, and Length of 
Railways open in each Yeae from 1858 to 1897. 


Year ended. 


Exports. 

Miles open. 

April 30th 
1858 - 


Kx. 


1859 

- 

— 


1860 - 

- 

— 

_ 

1861 

- 

32,970,605 

1,028 

1862 - 


36,317,042 

1,584 

Average 

- 

69,287,647 

34,643,823 

2,612 

1,306 

1863 

- ■ 

47,859,645 

2,234 

1864 - 

- 

65,625,449 

2,581 

1865 


68,027,016 

2,747 

1866 - 

- 

65,491,123 

3,452 

Mareh3 1st 

1867 

- 

41,859,994 

3,597 

Average 

- 

288,863,227 

57,772,645 

14,611 

2,922 

1868 - 

- 

50,045,849 

3,992 

1869 

- 

52,316,486 

4,023 

1870 - 

- 

52,471,375 

4,766 

1871 

- 

55,331,825 

5,072 

1872 - 

“ 

63,185,848 

5,366 

Average 

- 

278,851,383 

54,670,277 

23,219 

9,644 


a Y 4075. 
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Yew ended. 

__o_ 


Export. 

Miles open. 

1873 


Rx. 

55,236,295 

5,672 

1874 - 

- 

54,960,786 

6,201 

1875 

- 

56,312,261 

6,497 

1876 - 

- 

58,058,125 

6,938 

1877 

- 

60,961,632 

7,322 

Average 

- 

285,529,099 

57,105,820 

32,630 

6,526 

1878 - 

- 

65,185,713 

8,212 

1879 

- 

60,893,611 

8,492 

1880 - 

- 

67,173,158 

9,308 

1881 

- 

74,531,282 

9,892 

1882 - 

* 

81,901,960 

10,144 

Average 

- 

349,685,724 

69,937,145 

46,048 

9,209 

1883 


83,400,865 

10,784 

1884 

- 

88,035,139 

11,982 

1885 

- 

83,200,528 

12,876 

1886 - 

- 

83,827,840 

13,390 

1887 

• 

88,428,660 

14,383 

- - 

Average 

- 

426,893,082 

85,378,606 

62,915 

12,583 

1888 - 


90,471,462 

15,245 

1889 


96,978,171 

16,095 

1890 - 


103,396,862 

16,404 

1891 


100,135,722 

i 7,283 

1892 - 


108,086,010 

17,768 

Average 


499,018,227 

99,803,645 

82,795 

16,559 

1893 


106,535,997 

18,459 

1894 - 


106,447,590 

18,841 

1895 


108,814,999 

19,466 

1896 - 


114,263,140 

20,113 

1897 


103,914,297 

21,015 

Average 

- 

539,970,023 

107,995,205 

97,894 

19,579 


(E.) 


Progress or Cotton Spinning Mins in all India. 


Year ending 
June 30th. 

No. of Spindles, 

. Approximate 
Cptfoij 

Consumption, 
Bales of 392 lbs. 

1861 

_ 


338,000 

65,000 

1874 

- 

- 

593,000 

114,000 

1876 

- 

- 

1 ,100,112 

198,000 

1877 

- 


1,244,206 

215,000 

1878 

- 

- 

1,289,706 

220,000 

1879 

- 

- 

1,452,794 

267,085 

1880 

- 


1,461,590 

307,631 

1881 

- 

- 

1,513,096 

378,989 

1882 

- 

- 

1,620,814 

397,562 

1883 

- 

. 

1,790,388 

456,556 

1884 

- 

- 

2,001,667 

531,365 

1885 

- 

- 

2,145,646 

596,749 

1886 

- 

- 

2,261,561 

643,204 

1887 

- 

- 

2,421,290 

726,276 

1888 

- 

- 

2,488,651 

786,982 

1889 

- 

- 

2,762,518 

888,654 

1890 

- 

- 

3,274,196 

1,008,462 

1891 

- 

- 

3,351,694 

1,178,906 

1892 

- 

- 

3,402,282 

1,165,938 

1893 

* 

- 

3,575,917 

1,171,008 

1894 

- 

- 

3,649,736 

1,222,508 

1895 

- 


8,809,929 

1.341,714 

1896 


- 

3,982,946 

1,409,318 

1897 



4,065,618 

1,300,936 


No. 36. 

Extracts from the Reports of Tea Companies for the 
Season 1897. 

(Handed in by Mr. D. Cruickshank. See, Q. No. 9408.) 

The Okandpore Tea Company, Limited (Sylhetj. 

“ The result of the season is very disappointing, 
but the reasons are evident. First, the unfavourable 
weather, as stated, above ; second, the rise in exchange, 
Id. being equivalent to a loss of over 60u/. on the working 
of the garden.” 

The Majvli Tea Company, i/imited. 

• The difference in the cost of remittance for the 
working expenses in India, amounting to 2,19 61 ., is a 
serious item, oqual to over 2 per cent, on the capital of 
the Company. 

Attaree Khat Tea Company, Limited. 

“ Fortunately the loss by the higher rate of exchange 
has been considerably minimised by the directors having 
arranged beforehand for the bulk of the year’s require¬ 
ments at Is. 2id. exchange. It will be obvious how 
materially our position would have been affected if it 
had been necessary to provide funds at the curreut rate 
of about Is. 4d.” 

The Allynugyer Tea Company, Limited. 

‘‘Unusual and serious difficulties have handicapped 
the industry, foremost amongst them being the high 
rate of exchange.” 

The Brahmapootra Tea Company, Limited. 

“.The directors regret the increased expenditure 
which the circumstances of the Beasonhave necessitated, 
and which has been seriously aggravated by the policy 
of the Government in artificially enhancing the sterling 
cost of t he rupee.’’ 

The Dejoo Tea Company, IAmiled. 

le increase in the cost is accounted for by the 
crop, heavy expenses for labour importation, 

• rate of exchange." 

The Assam Company. 

"The circumstance that the Indian Government have 
been able to maintain tbo value of the rupee during the 
year at the level of about 1*. 4d., has had the effect of 
considerably diminishing our profits, in common with 
those of all tea companies and other industries carried 
on in India with British capital.” 

The Borelli Tea Company, Limited. 

" The high rate of exchange has seriously affected 
the working of the year.” 

The Chargola Tea Association, Limited. 

11 Exchange has again ruled higher and increased the 
cost of production by about 2,000/., or, say. id. per lb. 
The rise of tho past two years in the value of the 
rupee means the loss of a sum equivalent to 5i per 
cent, on the ordinary shares.” 

The Hast India and Ceylon Tea Company, Limited. 

‘‘The directors regret that the higher rate of 
exchange, the fall in the price of tea, and the enhanced 
cost of rice owing to the Indian famine, have reduced 
the profit of the year. Tho rise in the exchange alone 
during the past year, raised the cost of production 
id. per lb., and is caused by the action of the Indian 
Government in artificially forcing up the value of the 
rupee.’’ 

Bndogram Tea Company, Limited. 

“ The cost of the tea, including all expenditure 
chargeable to tbe veer, was 6id. per lb., the sterling 
coat of production being considerably enhanced by the 
rise in the Indian exchange.” 


“ T1 
short 
highei 
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The Lcbong Tea Company , Limited. 

“ The average rate of exchange for the remittances 
of the year was Is. 3d., or \d. more than last year. 
While, therefore, compared with the experience of 
others, the result is considered satisfactory, the reduced 
outturn, lower prices, and higher exchange combined 
have tho effect of considerably reducing the profits 
from the figures of the last very prosperous yearB : 
Thus, 1896, nett profits = 12,6821. ; 1897, net profits 
= 8,4441. 

The Eastern Assam Company, Limited. 

“ The cost of produotiou was high; l-r^-d. per lb. 
of this is accounted for by the higher exchange as 
compared with 1896." 

The Empire of India and Ceylon Tea Company, 
Limited. i 

“ During the year under reviow there has been a 
further rise in the exchange value of the rupee, which 
has helped to reduce profits.” 

The Assam Frontier Tea Company, Limited. 

“The rate of exchange ruled about Id. per rupee 
higher in 1897 than it did in 1896, and this is equal to 
a loss to tho company of over 6,5001.” 

The Lukivah Tea Company, Limited. 

“ The Company has, in common with other pro¬ 
ducing concerns in India, suffered during tho past from 
the rise in the exchange value of the rupee, and should 
exchange be maintained at the artificial rate of 1*. Ad., 
tho adverse effect on the company’s outlay will have to 
be reckoned with in future.” 

The Moabund 'Ten. Company, TAmited. 

“ Exchange ruled higher than in the previous year, 
and the cost of remitting the working expenses to India 
has thus beeu increased by 3,0841. in excess of the sum 
necessary to provide the same amount of rupees at 
rates obtained in 1896.” 

The British Indian Tea Company, Limited. 

“The increase of 2,5001. in the estimate of the 
expenditure, as compared with the figures of 1896-97, 
is owiDg to the higher rato of exchange (Is. Ad. per 
rupee) ontered this year.” 

The Jokai (Assam) Tea Company, Limited, 

“ The action of the Government of India in closing 
the mints, and thereby artificially raising the sterling 
exchange value of the rupee has added materially to 
the Indian expenditure; the loss in 1897, as compared 
with that of the previous year, amounted to 3,5421., 
which would have been considerably increased but for 
tho fact that the board bad fixed exchange forward for 
the bulk of the Indian outlay to the 31st March last at 
Is. 2 id. The difference on exchange for the current 
year, taking the rate at 1*. Ad., will amount to 17,5321., 
as compared with the company’s average in 1895, or 
equal to 7 per cent, on the ordinary capital of the 
company. With the above facts of this particular case 
before them, shareholders will realise what the expenee 
will be to the Indian producers generally, if the 
Government proposal to introduce a gold standard is 
carried out.” 


the pioneers of this question, that silver has for years 
been falling steadily in value,* and that it has become 
so untrustworthy as to be unfitted for its position as a 
standard. Ib it strange that so false a belief has, as 
yet, but led to currency chaos ? 

1 have written a Bmall pamphlet, ‘‘The Indian 
Currency Question,” published by Messrs. Kegan, Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co., in which I prove incon¬ 
testably both that gold appreciated some 47 per ceht. 
in 1892 as compared with its average value in 1867-77; 
and that' silver in 1892 was of the same level of value 
as in 1873, and that, in the intervening period, it had 
neither risen nor fallen to any notable extent. There 
is nothing new in the theory of gold appreciation and 
silver stability. All single-minded students of the 
question whom I have met accept it; but the pamphlet 
should houseful to those who have not specially studied 
this aspect of the subject, or who, having studied it, 
are yet led by such an authority as Lord • Farrer to 
deny the theory. 

, 1 need not here touch on tho proofs of the appre¬ 
ciation of gold; but 1 may usefully put forward some 
arguments which prove the truth of silver stability. 

I may point out that, if gold haB been proved to have 
risen in 1898 some 47 per cent, in value above the 
average level of 1867-77, and if silver in the same 
period fell, as it did, 32 per cent, in price, the stability 
of the value of silver is thereby proved.t Inasmuch, 
however, as the truth or otherwise of the stability of 
silver between 1873 and 1893 ib of groat importance, I 
advance the following proofs of the matter. 

In the vear 1894 I was considering this question, and 
I chanced upon some tables of silver prices in China 
drawn np by Consul Jamieson, of Shanghai, and 
furnished to the Foreign Office in a report, “ Miscel¬ 
laneous Series,” No. 305. From these tables I drew 
np and published Bilver index numbers of the prices of 
43 commodities for the years 1882-92 inclusive; tho 
average prices of the years 1870-74 were my standard 
of comparison, and th’eBe prices I represented by the 
number 100. The result was as follows 


1870-74 

- 100 

1887 - 

- 95’5 

1882 - 

- 961 

1888 . 

- 97-2 

1883 - 

- 99-4 

1889 - 

* 96-8 

1884 - 

- 92-4 

1890 . 

- 106-4 

1685 - 

- 92 

1891 - 

- 94-5 

1886 - 

- ioo-1 

1892 - 

- 96-9 


These figures give an average index number of 96',5, 
or a value for silver for the period in question of 3 5 
above the level of 1870-74. 

In the year 1896 Mr. Atkinson, of the Finance 
Department of I n d i a, who has drawn np many nseful 
tables of prices, furnished the following figures to 
“ The Pioneer.” They are the export prices in India 
of certain commodities, and they are compared with 
the prices of the same commodities in 1871:_ 


1871 - 
1882-83 

1883 - 

1884 - 

1885 - 

1886 - 


100 

98-9 

927 

945 

94-6 

929 


1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 


92’7 

959 

99’6 

103-9 

98-2 

100-4 


These figures give an average index number of 96’8, 
or a value for silver, for the period in question, of 3’2 
above the level of 1871. 


No. 37. 

Memorandum by Captain Edward Fhsre Marriott 
I.S.C. 

Of those issues which the Currency Committee has 
assembled to consider, which is the first and foremost 
on which it must pronounce P It is this : which of two 
possible currency policies would India be wise to 
adopt ? Gold or silver monometallism ? 

To thiB issue alone I propose to address myself; for 
the argument in favour of silver monometallism ’as a 
currency policy for India is, to my mind, over¬ 
whelming. 

What is it that more than aught else has driven the 
Government of India for years to seek a change from 
her silver standard policy P The belief, fostered by 


The second corroboration of the general correctness 
of the index numbers which I obtained From prices in 
China is to be found in the third edition of Sir G. 
Molesworth’s prize essay, " Silver and Gold,” in which 
a diagram based on Soetbeer’s Tables occurs. In this 
diagram we have gold and silver measured by a mul¬ 
tiple, that is, an ideal standard ; 114 commodities form 
this measure, and their average level is shown by a 
thick horizontal line. Arrays of figures may fail to 


* Value in its correct economical sense, i.e., commodity 
value. J 

t The actual figures are iustructive. Gold prices fell from 
an average of 100 in 1667-77 to 68 in 1892, a fall of 32 per 
cent. The price of silver fell from 58<f. in 1867-77 to S94d. 
in 189J, a fall of 31J per cent. The price of silver, therefore, 
fell almost exactly with the average price of commodities •, in 
other words, silver reinained perfectly stable iu value up to 
1892 ; and yet in that year the Government of India began to 
vehemently agitate for the overthrow of this most Derfect 
standard of value. P 
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carry conviofcion, but no one who has once -glanced at 
this diagram and seen the gold line climbing aloft, 
while the silver line clings ronnd this ideal level of 
value, can fail to be impressed by tiio fact of the 
appreciation of gold and the stability of silver during 
the period dealt with. 

I do not wish to deny that India ever since 1873, has 
had certain financial troubles to contend with; yet, 
considering with what really remarkable ease* the 
country met these troubles, we can never with justice 
consider that India was at any time on the verge of 
baukrnptcy, or was ever in such financial ill-health as 
to require heroic remedies. 

To what were these troubles due ? The chief cause 
of her financial difficulties, and the one which dwarfed 
all others, was the rise in the value of gold, tho rise, 
that is, in the value of the sterling measure of her 
indebtedness. Prom 1873 onwards all gold debtors 
had alike been bear ing continually increasing burdens. 
Gold debtors, whether discharging their debts through 
gold or silver, have been suffering each to an equal 
extent, but it was only those who discharged debts 
through silver who were in a position to see fhe 
increase of the weight of the burden which they bore. 
The increase of the burden in the case of India was 
marked by the fall in the price of the rupee; but the 
fall in the price of the rupee was no more the cause of 
the increasing burden than the fall in the price of 
cotton in India, or of wool in Australia, was the cause 
of the increase in the burden of those gold-debtor 
countries; yet, on this fall in the price of the rupee 
have all eyes been fixed, as if it, and it alone, were the 
disease, and to cope with this imaginary disease has 
been the aim of recent legislation, 

Now, I fully allow that the burden was heavy; in¬ 
deed, had gold continued rising in value, gold debtors 
must in time have been compelled to repudiate a portion 
of their debts, and they would have been quite justified 
in doing so. Bat the burden in India was not dno to 
a fall in the value of the rupee ; arid this is a point to 
bear clearly in mind. 

The difficulty, then, which India had to face in 1803, 
in common with all gold debtors in tho world, was tho 
riso in the value of the sterling measure of her in¬ 
debtedness. But this real difficulty was obscured by 
the all too evident fact of the fall of tho rupee in price ; 
this fall was regarded as the real source of difficulty, 
and this phantom trouble led minds to ignore the true 
issues. 

There are those who would argue that, as far as India 
is concerned, it mattered little whether gold had risen 
or silver fallen in value. Such an argument is unten¬ 
able. As far as India is concerned—as far, that is, as 
her power of meeting her debts is concerned—the value 
of her currency is of no importance whatever. India 
discharges her debt by the export of surplus produce. 
She has no surplus produce of silver ; all the silver in 
the country has been imported by those who needed it 
either for currency, hoarding, or manufactures, and it 
is only by the exports of surplus produce that India can 
meet her debts. If it had been silver which had fallen 
in value, and gold which had remained stable, India 
would have had no added burden to meet. The debtor’s 
measure of indebtedness is, in this connexion, of no 
account; it is clearly the value of the creditor’s measure 
of indebtedness which alone affects the burden of debt. 

Again, there are those who argue that as far as the 
Government of India is concerned it is of no conse¬ 
quence whether gold has risen or silver fallen in value. 
As regards the narrow question of the balances of 
Government ledgers, the argument can pass; but it is 
impossible to satisfactorily treat this great, if simple, 
question by peering through the narrow channel 
bounded by Government ledgers. 

It is hard to conceive how mischievous to the con¬ 
troversy the false theory of the depreciation of silver 
has been. This parent error has given birth to many 
children ; but the most misleading of tho whole brood 
is the one which has induced a belief in the worthless¬ 
ness of silver as a standard value, and has led India to 
agitate for its dethronement. 

Mr. Dnnning Macleod’s latest pamphlet on tho Indian 
currency is rendered futile by his adherence to this 
monstrouB superstition. He writes of India’s adoption 
of ft silver standard as a matter of regret, and her final 


* The year 1892 was the fourth of a series of years of 
uninterrupted surpluses, - ‘ 


refusal of gold as a calamity. When shall we clearly 
understand that, until legislation was directed against 
silver, India possessed the most porfect standard of 
value in the world, and a medium of exchange exactly 
suited to her requirements ? One writer only on theso 
subjects has, as far as I know, fully recognised this, 
and I may be permitted to quote his wise words. Mr. 
Lloyd, in The Statist, of the 6th August last, in con¬ 
sidering the question as to who gains and who loses try 
a fall in exchange, wrote:—“ The stimulus, then, to the 
“ Indian export trade and to Indian production, was 
“ given by the steadiness of the value of silver, at a 
“ time when gold was rising so much in purchasing 
“ power. In other words, India benefited from tho 
“ excellence of her own currency system.”* 

If we set out from the starting point of gold apprecia¬ 
tion and silver stability we can arrive at but one 
solution of the Indian currency problem, and the 
solution is to return to free silver monometallism under 
which India flourished greatly. 

Before the fatal 26th June, 1893, India, thanks chiefly 
to her admirable currency conditions, and in spite of 
the growing burden of her sterling debt, was enjoying 
a fair measure of prosperity. Bat in one part of the 
horizon a cloud lay, and the rulers of India were 
oppressed with a sense of coming disaster. This cloud 
had begun to form in 1873, and had beon continually 
growing larger; it threw a shadow over gold-debtor 
nations, and shed a depressing influence over gold-nsing 
countries. But its nature remained for long unrecog¬ 
nised. Silver countries saw their currencies falling 
apparently in value, and attributed the phenomenon to 
the depreciation of silver caused by the increasing 
supplies of that metal. Gold-currency countries attri¬ 
buted the oppression to over-production, strikes, and 
other imaginary causes. But the increased demand for 
gold, and tho consequent contraction of the gold 
currency, was the one sinister influence affecting all 
alike. Yet so blind aro the nations even now to the 
real cause of their troubles, that many of them, following 
the example set by India, are joining in the scramble 
for gold, and aro thereby intensifying the evils from 
which they suffer. If the problem were rightly under¬ 
stood, and if India and the countries which have 
followed her example wore to avoid the further use of 
gold, they would see tho cloud which menaces the 
future melting away before the greatly increasing 
supply of gold which this decade is witnessing. The 
day, indeed, of the discovery of the Witwatersrandt 
Goldfields was the beginning of the end of the currency 
troubles which have beon threatening the civilised 
world. 

Such is a true presentment of the problem, and the 
evident solution of it for India is to return to her old 
established silver monometallic policy; to avoid, as far 
as possible the use of gold, aud to allow the enormously 
increased and increasing supplies of gold to have their 
natural effect in gradually lowering its value. 

India, then, should repeal the legislation of 1893, and 
should let a free and elastic currency once more circu¬ 
late through her arteries. Under such conditions silver 
would approximate to the level it held in 1893 just 
before the mints were closed ;f trade and commerce 
moreover would so flourish, that the expanding 
revenues would, I doubt not, meet the additional rupee 
expenditure which would be required. But if even then 
some further taxation were found necessary, surely a 
scheme for increasing the revenues could be devised 
less injurious to the country than one which strangles 
commerce, stifles trade, and tends to throw the country 
back into the barbarous condition where money is 
unknown, and transactions are the subject of barter. 

Undor the silver depreciation theory it is very 
generally held that a return to open mints would mean 


* I should add that Mr. M. de P. Webb, in an admirable 
article in the “ Bimetallist ” for July, 1898, has aiso recognised, 
and has forcibly insisted on this economical truth. 

t At the beginning of 1898 the Japanese currency legislation 
was held to he a bar to a return to open mints in India, for it 
was argued, and justly, that while this legislation continued the 
rupee could not rise above llrf. Mr. A. M. Lindsay, in 
speaking to me on the subject laid stress on this point, and I 
understood him to say that, hut for Japanese legislation, he 
would look on a return to open mints as the preferable policy. 
Now this legislation, as a measure affecting the position of 
silver, is dead. The yen ceased to be legal tender on the 
31st March 1898, and ceased to be exchangeable for gold, 
under the Act, on the 31st July 1898 ; a most important 
consideration, 
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a fail of the rupee to 9d. or lower, and in the end a 
practically unlimited fall. 

Knowing, as we do, that the fall of the rupee in 
gold price was, up to 1893, due solely to the rise in the 
value of gold, and that, until legislation was directed 
against it, si leer never fell notably in value, we may 
rightly conclude that a return to the currency con¬ 
ditions which ruled before 1893, would imply a return 
to silver stability, and that the level of the value of 
gold would again he practically the sole factor in the 
change of the gold price of the rupee. And since suoh a 
policy would imply the cessation in the prospective 
demand for gold, and since this policy would sooner or 
later be followed by all would-be gold standard coun¬ 
tries, it would have a world-wide effect in lowering 
the demand for gold, and gold would fall in value and 
the rupee rise in price; and year by year the revenues of 
India under a free and elastic currency policy would 
expand, and her expenditure as the gold burden grew 
less would diminish, and the country would enter 
upon an era of great prosperity. 

Prosperity immediate and increasing would be the 
certain reward of the acceptance of the simple policy, 
I, and those who think with me, advocate. What have 
the advocates of gold monometallism to offer P A 
great initial expenditure, an increase in the amount of 
the sterling debt, and an increase in the weight of the 
whole burden of debt due to the increased valne of gold 
which the demand by India for gold would lead to ; 
several-years of money scarcity,* dear capital, stringent 
markets, and currency conditions adverse to the 
increase of commercial enterprises, and to the general 
prosperity of the country, and all to secure a standard 
of value less stable than silver, and less suited to India’s 
needs. 

It was the growth in the value of gold which alone 
caused the pressure of expenditure to he felt in India 
for so many yoars; it was this growth which caused 
tho rupee to seem to bo ever growing less and less in 
value, ami which led the Government to devise schemes 
to prevent its continuous fall; but this growth has now 
ceased, and Sauerbeck’s index numbers proclaim that 
a slow and teady fall in the value of gold has begun. 

It is interesting to see what a great, financier has to 
say in regard to this increasing supply of gold. On 
page 253 of Part I. of tho Minutes of Evidence this 
witness says:—“Youwould do a service to Europe if 
“ you were to gradually utilise this extraordinary 
“ surplus of gold.” Tho witness means that India 
would do a service to the gold creditors of Europe; that 
is true, but India would be doing a great disservice to 
herself, and to every other gold debtor in the world. 
Such evidence as this from such a source points 
unmistakably to the road India should take. The 
course which the gold creditor -would take is the one which 
the gold debtor should carefully avoid. India must 
legislate with a single eye to her own interests ; she 
cannot pause to consider the interests of gold creditors 
who aj-e likely to suffer to some extent by the fall in 
the Value of gold which is impending. 

It is unnecessary to point out to the advocates of 
gold monometallism the difficulties, and even dangers, 
attendant on the adoption of a gold standard for India. 
For one thing, tho huge initial cost of obtaining gold 
must be faced, and cannot, as Lord Rothschild points 
out, be avoided by any currency scheme, however 
skilfully devised. 

And, for those who understand that stability is the 
one prominent virtue in a standard, and who recognise 
that silver possesses this virtue in an unusual degree, 
the question before the Currency Committee is 
answered. Silver has long been accepted by the 
millions of India as a medium of exchange suitable to 
their needs; if, in addition, it possesses the stability 
required in a standard of value, then there is no com¬ 
modity in the world which could with advantage take 
its place in India. 

My arguments in favour of silver monometallism for 
India are as follows, each of the following propositions 
are, to my mind, of more weight on the side of a silver 
standard than any which the gold standard advocate 
can produce :— 

(1.) Silver, until the passing of the adverse legislation 
of 1893, was stable in value, and therefore 


* It would naturally take some years to establish a gold 
“ currency.” Lord Rothschild, Minutes of Evidence, p. - 286 , 
Pt. I. 


prominently fitted to India’s needs, both aB a 
standard and a medium of exchange, 

(2.) The increase in the value of gold between 1873 
and 1893 was alone responsible for the increase in 
the burden of indebtedness which India bore, and 
silver was innocent of blame. 

(3.) The value of gold, according to Sauerbeck’s 
index numbers, is even now ebbing, and would most 
certainly fall more rapidly if India withdrew from 
the gates of the gold market, a fall which would 
proportionately lighten India’s gold burden. 

(4.) The adoption of a gold standard, in itself a most 
costly and burdensome policy, would necessarily 
tend to increase the real burden of the sterling 
debt. 

(5.) A rupee forced above its natural silver level must 
injuriously affect export trade, the trade, that is, 
on which the real prosperity of a country depends. 

(6.) A rupee at its natural level, destined to rise, in 
price as gold falls in value, would be at least as 
attractive to western capital as any other currency 
policy whioh could be devised. 

The advantages of gold monometallism are almost 
entirely imaginary. I have never met but one argu¬ 
ment in its favour which is really worth consideration. 
It is urged that linking India’s currency system with 
that of England would encourage the flow of western 
capital to India. It would do so, but so would any 
fixed currency policy; and nothing could better promote 
the flow of capital than the conditions which would 
rule under a return to silver monometallism. For were 
the legislation of 1893 repealed, the rupee would fall 
to a fixed level, and inasmuch as the repeal would 
deal a deadly blow at gold ascendancy and limit the 
possible demand for gold, we Bhould certainly see its 
value, under constantly increasing supplies, falling, 
gradually falling, no doubt, but still falling in value, 
and this implies a rise in the price of the rupee. The 
conditions of a rising rupee would plainly be very 
favourable for tho attraction of western capital. 

A return to open mints should alarm no one. If the 
Secretary of State were to preBS the sales of council 
bills, the rupee would gradually fall until it roached a 
price of, say Is. 2d. If, then, the mints were re-opened 
to silver, silver would rise considerably, and the rupee 
fall slightly, until an cqnilibriun were reached, which 
would be at about 35cZ. an ounce for silver, and 
Is. ljd. for the rupee {vide note). The disturbance to 
trade even in tho silver market would not be great, 
and certainly no greater than that occasioned by the 
passing of the currency legislation of 1893. 

When wo have once grasped the fact that silver is an 
admirable standard of value, we could never, I think, 
agitate for its dethronement; and when we have once 
recognised that the adoption of a gold standard must 
increase the value of gold, and, pro tanto, the weight of 
the burden of the sterling debt, we could never, I 
think, be so unwise as to enthrone gold as the standard 
of value for India. 

Edwakd Feeee Mabeioti. 

Athenasum Club, Pall Mall, 8.W., 

10th December, 1898. 

Note.— To what level would the rupee fall if tho 
mints were re-opened ? This question is of great 
importance to the Indian Government, but 1 have seen 
no reasoned answer to it. Yague suppositions that the 
rupee would fall to 9d. or even lower, float about; but 
these are but the offspring of the parent error, the 
depreciation of silver. Let us examine the question. 

The price of the rupee, when the mints are open, 
depends on two faotors—the value of gold, and the 
value of silver. The valne of gold we can, with the 
help of index numbers, determine with some exactness. 
It stands abour 4 per cent, higher than in May 1893, 
juBt before the mints were closed. The value of silver 
is not so easily determined, but it depends, in the long 
run, like every other commodity, on the cost of pro¬ 
duction, supply and demand. The cost of production, 
in spite of some advance in the treatment of refractory 
ores, is praoticaily unchanged, and the supply of silver 
has scarcely altered. The conditions of demand alone 
have changed, but the change is due chiefly to the 
Indian legislation. Let India repeal this legislation, 
and the conditions which made for theValae of silver 
in May, 1893, would be practically restored. If, there¬ 
in 3 
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fore, the mint? were re-opened, silver, owing to the 
higher value of gold, would be some 4 per cent, lower 
in price than in May, 1893, and would probably stand 
at about 3 6d. I do not think that silver, if it again were 
freely coined in India, could rise to less than 35<L an 
ounce, and this means a price for the rupee of Is. 1 J-gd. 

I would ask those who hold that, on the mints being 
opened, the rupee might fall to lOtf. or lower, whether 
this fall is to come about owing to (1) a rise in the 
value of gold, or to (2) a fall in the value of silver. 
If to (1), I would ask how mints open to silver can 
increase the value of gold ; if to (2), I would ask how 
increased facilities for the flow of silver can lower the 
value of silver. It is clear, of course, that open mints 
would lead to a considerable rise in the value of silver; 
and to mo it seems self-evident that the rise would 
reach a level approximating to that held by silver in 
May, 1893, before the mints were closed; and it is 
unquestionable that, with mints open to the free 
coinage of silver, the price of silver and of the rupee 
would, year by year, steadily rise as gold, under the 
pressure of “ this extraordinary surplus of gold ” 
gradually falls in value. 


No. 38. 

Memorial trom West of Scotland Manufacturers. 

Sir, 17th December, 1898. 

We, the undersigned manufacturers, in the West 
of Scotland, of cotton and other goods for the Indian 
markets, desire to put a brief statement before your 
Committee, showing the effects of exchange fluctuations 
upon our trade. 

We have some reluctance in doing so, but we note 
from the Blue Book, recently published, that evidence 
has been given, not only by export and import mer¬ 
chants dealing with India, but also by the tea producers 
there ; while the British manufacturer of goods for the 
Indian markets has not been represented. 

We desire to draw your attention to the following 
points :— 

A. The point brought out by Sir Francis Mowatt 

(Questions 4290/91 of the Blue Book, Indian 
Currency Committee, 1898), that it is the pro¬ 
ducer in India, and the producer in this 
country, who are properly comparable, is of 
much importance, as showing that the latter is 
equally entitled with the former to a fair share 
of consideration. 

B. The unlimited coining of depreciating silver from 

1874 to 1893 for all comers, and the conse¬ 
quent fall in the basis of exchange, had a serious 
effect upon British industries. The extra 
rupees required to cover the sterling costs were 
often not to he obtained, or if obtained, it was 
only after a prolonged delay—the result being 
that the British manufacturer had frequently 
to work without profit and often at a loss. 

While on this point, we would call your attention 
to question and answer 6110 of the Blue Book, 
in which it is stated that Glasgow and Man¬ 
chester exporters do not require to enter into 
any transactions unless they choose. This may 
be the case of the merchant, but the manufac¬ 
turer, whose machinery is adapted chiefly for the 
Indian trade, must continue producing, even at 
considerable loss, rather than face the complete 
stoppage of his mills or dyeworlts, and the 
disbanding of his trained employees. 

Further, when exchange is fluctuating, the Indian 
buyer, who cannot foresee the rate of exchange 
at which payment will be made, is chary of 
making sterling purchases of goods which 
cannot be delivered for many months to come. 

But if he does make such a purchase, and finds, 
on coming to pay the price, that the exchange 
has gone against him, and that he has to remit 
more rupees than he contemplated when he 
placed the order, he frequently findB some 
means of repudiating his purchase, with the 
result that the British producer becomes a 
heavy loser. 

If any actual proof of the effects of exchange upon 
our tfade were required, we could show (1) that 
the years of a lew or falling rupee were years of 


restricted output and unprofitable business ; (2) 
that, with the gradual rise of the rupee since 
1895, a decided improvement set in, and that, 
too, in spite of war, plague, and famine in 
India; and (3) that, in particular, we have 
benefited by the steadiness of the rupee during 
the present year. 

G. It seemB to us that the view put forward, before 
your Committee, by some advocates of open 
mints viz., that India has benefited by a 
falling exchange, and that the more the cur¬ 
rency of a country depreciates, so much the 
more does its productive power increase—is a 
most fallacious one, and opposed to all ex¬ 
perience. We submit that the strong standard 
countries are the best producers and exporters , 
and in India itself, in the years prior to 1874, 
when exchange was about 2*., the average 
3 ’early increase in exports, reduced into sterling 
at the current exchange, was larger than it has 
been under the declining rupee. We believe 
that a stable exchange is necessary to secure 
the proper development of trade in India, and 
also to gain the confidence of the capitalist to 
invest there. On this point we beg to refer you. 
to the accompanying statement, prepared by a 
competent authority, of the statistics of Indian 
trade for the past forty-one years. 

D. We note that one of the suggestions of the open 

mint advocates, in order to meet the increased 
taxation which would be necessary were the 
mints re-opened, is to increase the import 
duties. Against any snch increase we would 
respectfully protest. 

E. In conclusion, we would venture to express our 

agreement with Sir Samuel Montagu (Blue 
Book 6627), that it “would be the height of 
“ folly to have the Indian mints alone opened, 
“ and no other mints, either in the old or the 
“ new world.” 

Wo believe that the Government of *Lndia, in 
adhering strenuously to the recommendations of the 
Herschell Committee, as given effect to in their 
currency policy since June, 1893, with such further 
measures as may appear desirable for strengthening 
and establishing that policy, would be acting for the 
best interests of all who have business connections 
with India either as exporters or importers. 

We have, &c. 

J. & W. Campbell, 

J. R. Cochrane & Co., 

Alex. Y. Maclaukin & Co., 
Cochrane & Fleming, 

John Frew, 

John Glen, 

John Galloway, 

Alexander Bajjour & Co., 
Guthrie & McArly, 

United Turkey Red Cot., Ld., 
John Christie, Chairman, 

T. P. Millbr & Co., 

Alexb. Reid & Sons, 

J. & M. P. Bell & Co., Ld., 
Joseph Turner, Secretary. 

J. J. Cochrane & Co., 

John Lean & Sons. 

To the Right Honourable 

Sir Henry H. Fowler, G.C.S.I., M.P., 

Chairman of the Indian Currency Committee. 


From Messrs. Geohge Wilson & Co., Dalmarnock 
Weaving Factory, Glasgow. 

Dear Sir, 22nd February 1899. 

Having seen the memorial addressed to Sir 
Henry Fowler, as Chairman of the Indian Currency 
Committee, by 15 firms in this neighbourhood, dated 
17th December last, we desire to add our name thereto. 

We are proprietors of four large cotton mills, and 
have had extensive business with India for the last 
30 years. 

We are, &e., 

George Wilson & Co. 

Robei t Chalmers, Esq 
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Statement accompanying above Memorial. 


Indian Trade, &e. —41 years —1857-8 to 1897-8. 

1. The Table below is specially prepared to show the 
sterling equivalents, at the varying rates of exchange, 
of the merchandise and treasure, imported and 
exported, during the last 41 years, in order to rectify 
many wrong deductions that have been made by com¬ 
paring rupee figures, at a lower exchange, with 
rupee figures at a higher. 

2. The general result, as regards exports of merchan¬ 
dise, is that in the 15 years prior to 1872, when exchange 
ranged round about 2s., exports increased steadily from 
the equivalent of 27 T 5 n millions sterling to 63 T % millions 
sterling, or at the average rate of 2} millions sterling 
yearly. In this period the 3 years, 1863-6, are excep¬ 
tional, the increased value of about 18 millions sterling, 
yearly, being mainly due to the very high prices of 
cotton caused by the American Secession War; but, 
apart from this, there was a steady average yearly 
increase of 2J millions. Had this increase continued 
at the same ratio during the last 26 years of declining 
exchange, Ike exports would now have amounted to the 
equivalent of 128 millions instead of 64^ millions last 
year. This fact completely disposes of the popular 
fallacy that a depreciating currency enriches a country 
oy promoting production and increasing exports. The 
reverse is the true state of the case. As an instance, 
the paper currency of the Argentine Eepublic, which 
stood relatively to gold at 361 premium in 1891, equal 
in sterling to only 10 T 5 5 d. per currency dollar, has since 
steadily and gradually improved until now the premium 
on gold is reduced to about 125, or the equivalent in 
sterling of Is. 9 cl. per currency dollar; and this advance 
in the value of the currency, from 10 x s gd. to * 9 - 9d. per 
dollar, has been attended by the best general results to 
the trade and prosperity of that country. Further, it 
is a matter of common knowledge, that, all over the 
world, the countries with strong and stable exchanges 
are the largest exporters. 

3. Another striking feature is that, when exchange 
begins to decline, the sterling equivalents of exports 
fall off. This will be noticed by comparing 1871-2 
with 1873-4,1877-8 with 1879-9, 1883-4 with 1884-5, 
1891-2 with 1892-3, 1893-4 with 1894-5. This shows 
that, on a fall in exchange, rupee prices, as a whole, 
do not, at once, obtain an equal equivalent rise; that 
there is first the higgle-Daggle of the market, depending 
mainly on the position of each article, and, so long as 
this equivalent rise is not obtained, the produce growers 
suffer from the fall in the rupee, and the exports are 
less effective for taking off' Council drawings and 
imports. On the other hand, it will be noticed that 
the greatest increase in exports, during the past 26years, 
was in the 6 years 1878-9 to 1883-4, while exchange 
kept fairly steady at Is. 8 d. and Is. 7fd. During these 


6 years exports increased from 5’0 T 8 6 - millions to 72 T 5 (J 
millions, an average of 3£ millions sterling yearly. 
The true inference from all this seems to be that, while 
exchange is declining, produce growers do not 
immediately get the equivalent of the decline in 
advanced rupee prices; that, while it is advancing, 
they have not immediately to concede the equivalent of 
the advance; so that an advancing exchange is for the 
benefit of the produce growers. Also, while exchange 
remains steady, prices adjust themselves, tend to 
confidence, and lead to increased exports. It would 
further appear that, in the present condition of India, 
looking to the fair adjustment of all interests concerned, 
a ratio of Is. 8 d., or 12 rupees to the sovereign, is what 
would most tend to develop trade, and be most 
equitable as between the seven great interests involved, 
viz.:— j 

(1) The Government and the taxpayers. 

(2) The public creditor— i.e., the holders of the rupee 
debt. Of the present 105 crores of rupee debt, 
89 crores were issued when exchange was about 2s. 

(3) The wage-earners, (including all salaried men, 
from the Viceroy to the coolie), and their 
employers. Wages, if exchange wore about Is. 8 d,, 
would correspond more nearly to the price of food 
than they do at present, and would be more in 
accordance with the rate of exchange at which they 
were generally fixed. 

(4) Debtors and creditors. 

(5) The holders of the coined rupees in circulation, 
who lose the whole of any depreciation. 

(6) The producers iu Iudia 1 both of whom lose, by 

(7) The producers outside i a * n . exchange, 

India, for the wants of f " ntl1 P rice « ad J asfc 
India,, J themselves thereto. 

Bankers and merchants (so far as they are mere middle, 
men), are affected by variations in exchange only 
on their current outstanding transactions, on some 
favourably, on others unfavourably, and they can 
very readily adjust their subsequent working to any 
altered ratio. 

4. It should also be noticed how steady the 5-years’ 
average balance of exports over imports has been since 
1867—about 20 millions sterling; but that the years 
that show best in this respect (leaving out 1862-7, 
already referred to as exceptional) were 1881-2 r,o 
1883-4, when exchange was Is. 8d. and Is. 7f d. This 
circumstance would also seem to point to a Is. 8 d. ratio as 
the most desirable on a just and equitable consideration 
of all the interests concerned. It should also be noticed 
that ls.8d. is about the average exchange of the 41 years 
ending 31st March, 1898— i.e., since India was 
transferred from the East India Company to the 
Crown. 

December 1898. 
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No. 39. 

Memorandum by Mr. F. C. Harrison, supplementing 
his Evidence on the Volume of the Kupee Cih. 
oulation. 

1. Answers Nos. 2436 and 2455. 

The recent census shows that rupees have probably 
come out from hoards in consequence of the 
famine. So far as we can judge from the census, 
the quantity does not appear to be considerable. 
I do nbt think the circulation of 1898 is greater 
than that of 1897. 

2. Table on page 89 of Part I. of the Evidence. 


The following columns can now be added to the 


table. 

W. IV. - 


1898. 

•48 

1883 


1898. 

1-08 

1840 1st issue 

- 

4-08 

1884 

. 

2-16 

,, 2nd „ 

- 

12-61 

1885 

H 

3-99 

1862-73 - 

- 

21-09 

1886 

- 

2-32 

1874 - 

_ 

1-02 

1887 

. 

4-31 

1875 

- 

1-24 

1888 

. 

3-47 

1876 

„ 

1-5 

1889 

. 

3-89 

1877 

. 

4-49 

1890 

. 

6-61 

1878 

. 

3-01 

1891 

- 4 

3-60 

1879 

. 

2-64 

1892 

. 

5-75 

1880 

» 

2-69 

1893 

- 

4-82 

1881 

- 

•37 

Miscellaneous - 

•06 

1882 


2-89 



100-00 


3. Question 2424. 

I have now had access to figures of a later date and 
find that they bear out my estimates, even better 
than I thought. I subjoin a short table :— 

Table showing the result of the rupee census from 
1892 to 1898 in percentages of the circulation:— 


Year of Coinage 

Year of Examination. 

in Groups. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895, 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

William IV. 1835- l 
40. 

1*69 

i 1*44| 

1*47 

1*54 

1*2 

*7 

00 

.1840-70 

42*74 

39 ’ 06 

38*19 

38*90 

39*7 

39*92 

41*51 

1877-88 - - 

38*75 

34*80 

33*99 

33*54 

33*46 

33*73 

33*40 

1888-93 - - : 

16*74 

24*66 

26*73 

26*01 

25*64 

25*65 

24*65 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


It will be noticed that in 1895, the William IV. rupee 
formed 1*54 per cent, of the circulation, and this 
percentage fell to '55 in 1898, that, is to say, it formed 
1 per cent, less of the circulation than in 1895 But we 
know that we have recalled about 120 lakhs* of this 
issue. If, therefore, 1 per cent, equals 120 lakhs, we 
know the whole circulation must be one hundred times 
greater, viz., 120 crores; and this is the figure at which 
I have arrived by a totally different process of estimat¬ 
ing. Strictly speakiDg, the validity of this reasoning 
depends on the assumption that the 1*54 per cent, and 
"55 per cent, are percentages of a stable circulation. 
In point of fact, I believe the circulation of 1898 was 
about 120 crores, and that of 1895 about 124 crores. 
The difference is unimportant in this connexion, for my 
point here is not that the circulation has slightly 
increased or slightly decreased, but that it ranges about 
the figure of 120 crores. 

I should mention here, that the entries for the 
William IV. rupee in this table are not in exact 
accord with the entries in the table on page 89. I did 
not consider it worth while to introduce into the latter 
the alterations made in the former. 


* The exact figure down to March, including a few half rupees, was 
1191 lakhs, to which a little should bo added for the receipts in April 
and May, after which the census took place. 


4. Answer 2488. 

The estimate given here was a guess made under 
pressure. Figures now before me show that 
the rupees recalled up to the end of October 
were about 138 lakhs, i.e., 12 lakhs less than my 
estimate. 


No. 40. 


The Cotton Industry in India and the Far East. 

Report of Speech delivered at the Annual Meeting 
of the Bombay Mill -Owners’ Association on 
March 22, 1899, by Sir George Cotton, Kt., 
Chairman. 

(Reprinted from the “ Homeward Mail,” 

15th April 1899.) 

The cotton industry now is passing through a critical 
time. There has been a Steady decline in the value of 
raw material during the past two years, owing to the 
large American crop last year and the anticipated 
larger one this year, and it has resulted in a corre¬ 
spondingly continued fall in prices of yarn and in such 
heavy losses to holders, both in India and China, as to 
have caused the absence of that speculative demand 
which so frequently acted as a buffer between the 
producer and tbe consumer by the holding of stocks 
which the spinner could not afford to finance, and the 
consumer declined to buy in a falling market until 
actual requirement compelled him. In addition to this, 
Japan, which bad increased her spindles by some 
50 per cent, during tbe past two years, owing , to 
financial pressure, had to force her surplus production 
on the China market at less than cost price, and the 
Shanghai Mills, which were started under the impres¬ 
sion that the closing of Indian mints gave them a 
special advantage over Bombay, had fared no better 
than their neighbours, and were selling yarn in their 
own markets for less money than it cost them to spin' 
it. We in Bombay not only had to face bad markets, 
but to fight against plague for the past three years, 
which, by nearly closing our mills for want of hands 
during two or three months each season, and generally 
disorganising our labour, increased the cost of pro¬ 
duction at a time when, under normal circumstances, 
every effort would have been directed to economise. 
Owing to reduced estimates of tbe American cotton 
crop, and the consequent advance in price of raw 
material, the yarn market is now much firmer, and 
there in no longer a desire on the part of holders to get 
rid of yarn at prices below that at which it can be 
produced. This in itself should help tbe market, and 
the re-opening of tbe northern ports of China about 
this time should, I trust, also tend to improve the 
position. 

Unsold and uncleared stocks of Indian yarn in China 
are still heavy, being 130,000 hales against 97,000 bales 
at the same time last year. But, in comparing these, 
it must be borne in mind that in addition to our own 
large exports, 450,000 bales for the year, China has 
absorbed large quantities of Japan and locally manu¬ 
factured yarn, showing, I think, there is considerable 
room for expansion in her power to consume—expansion 
that must develop with the great opening-up now going 
on. We can only hope that for some time, at least, 
there will be no great increase in the number of 
Eastern mills, and that consumption will quickly 
overtake our increased production, enabling us again to 
secure a margin on the right side. But I think the 
time for handsome profits gone, and that in the future, 
we will have to content ourselves with more moderate 
returns on capital invested. The important question 
for us in India is, “ Can we successfully compete with 
“ Japan and China P” I think we can, because we 
have raw matertal on the spot and abundance of 
experienced cheap labour. Japan and China draw 
almost entirely upon India for their supply of cotton, 
and judicious purchasing in the purchasing of raw 
material is an important factor in the working of a 
cotton mill. A Bombay millowner, with a large market 
at hand where he can select his requirements, ought to 
have considerable advantage over his friends in the 
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Farther Bast, who must buy on sample or type, at 
times when freight can he obtained, and pay additional 
charge in the shape of buying commission. Japanese 
and Chinese mills may appear to have the advantage 
by working 22 hours per day, but experience has over 
and over again shown that the loss from heavy 
depreciation of machinery and inefficiency of labour, 
resulting from nignt work, more than counterbalance 
any gain from increased output. 

I thought that the closing of the Indian mints would 
give Japan and China a great advantage in the matter 
of exchange, but experience shows that the prices for 
yarn in China move almost automatically with the 
rise or fall in the sterling value of the dollar, in 
the same manner that the decline or rise in the 
sterling value of the rupee is followed by a rise or 
fall in the value of our produce. As a matter of 
fact, exchange between India and China has, in 
sympathy with the steadiness of the rupee and of 
silver, varied less during the past few months than for 
some years past. I cannot see that cheap silver gives 
China any real advantage. The lower the price of the 
metal, the more she must give of it, or its equivalent, 
for anything she requires. This is, I think, strikingly 
illustrated by tbe fact that whereas, when silver was of 
more sterling value, the dollar would purchase 1,200 
cash, cash being the copper currency used for small 
payments to coolies and others ; now the dollar can 
only buy 800 cash. Now that the idea that the curtail¬ 
ment of currency is necessary to maintain exchange 
has been disproved, I would prefer leaving matters as 
they are, and giving a longer trial to our present 
currency law, which has not worked badly, considering 
that, in the face of plague, famine, and war, we have 
come out fairly well. I am of opinion that with 


increased railway facilities, which would enable produce 
to find its way to new markets, the balance of trade 
in favour of India must steadily increase; and that, 
except in famine years, we should not only be able to 
pay for our imports and meet our obligations, but 
would have such a balance to our credit that exchange 
could be maintained without further legislation. The 
present system has, to my mind, this advantage, that, 
if through famine in India or overstocked markets 
abroad, exports should fail off, exchange would decline, 
and in so doing would tend to stimulate our export 
trade for tbe time being. I trust the time is near when 
the financial position of the country will enable the 
Government to make Bombay a free port once once.' 
The vexation, annoyance and hindrance to trade caused 
by import duties, even with the best regulated Customs 
House, can only bo realised by those engaged in the 
import trade. Wo millowners do not complain of 
countervailing excise duty as in any way injuring ns. 
In regard to competition between England and India, 
there cannot, as this Association has always maintained, 
be any competition between the fine goods of Lancashire 
and coarse cloth made in this country; but there can 
be no doubt that the Excise duties protect hand-loom 
weavers, and, as a consequence, we find that, whereas 
handlooms are increasing their consumption of yarn 
year by year, there has been no increaso in machine- 
looms in Bombay since 1896, when tbe number was 
21,335 against 21,379 at the present. I think we have 
good ground to make a representation to Government 
regarding this, the more so as it seems the time has 
come when, without any financial inconvenience, 
G-overnment is able to repeal duties never intended to 
be permanent, or protect one class of industry against 
another. 
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No. 41. 

Letter from the Colonial Office to the Ceylon 
Association. 

Sir, Downing Street, 7th May, 1898. 

With reference to the letter from this Depart¬ 
ment of the 18th ultimo and to your letter of the 4th 
instant, I am directed by Mr. Secretary Chamberlain to 
inform you that the wishes of the Planters’ Association 
of Ceylon and of the Ceylon Association in London, 
with regard to the appointment of Mr. T. N. Christie 
as a member of the Indian Currency Committee, were 
duly communicated to the Secretary of State for India, 
but Lord George Hamilton was only able to offer one 
vacancy to be filled by a representative of all the 
Eastern Colonies. 

2. It seemed desirable that the dollar using colonies 
should be represented as well as Ceylon, and that 
therefore a representative should be appointed who 
was connected not only with Ceylon, but also with the 
Far East. 

3. Eor this reason Mr. Chamberlain suggested the 
name of Sir A. Dent, K.C.M.G., as a suitable repre¬ 
sentative to Lord G. Hamilton, who has been good 
enough to appoint him. 

4. I am to suggest that if your committee desires to 
offer any evidence specially affecting Ceylon to the 
Currency Committee, they should put themselves in 
communication with Sir A. Dent and with Mr. R. 
Chalmers of the Treasury, who is secretary to the 
Committee. 

5. The memorial from the Planters’ Association of 
Ceylon dated 12th ultimo, received from the Governor 
of Ceylon on the 2nd instant, will be communicated to 
the Committee. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

The Secretary to (Signed) C. P. Lucas. 

the Ceylon Association. 


No. 42. 

Letter from the Colonial Office forwarding Memorial 
from the Planters’ Association of Ceylon. 

Downing Street, 

Sir, 7 May 1898. 

I AM directed by Mr. Secretary Chamberlain to 
transmit to you, to be laid before the Indian Currency 


Committee, ^ copy of a memorial from the Planters’ 
Association of Ceylon, with regard to the effect of the 
currency policy of the Indian Government in Ceylon. 

Mr. Chamberlain trusts that tbe Committee will be 
able to obtain full evidence on behalf of tho Ceylon 
planting interest, and L am to enclose copy of a letter 
which has been addressed to the Ceylon Association in 
London on the subject. 

I am, 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

R. Chalmers, Esq. C. P. Lucas. 


Enclosure to above Letter. 

To the Right Honourable 

Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., 

Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Downing Street, London. 

The humble Memorial of the Planters’ Association 
of Ceylon, and others having a stake in the 
continued agricultural prosperity of the 
Colony, and having for their object the good 
of Ceylon. 

Respectfully Sheweth— 

1. That your memorialists, who are deeply interested 
in the cultivation of the staple product of Ceylon (tea) 
as well as in the general agriculture of the island, 
recognising the extreme gravity of the existing 
conditions of exchange and currency, desire to 
represent t,o Her Majesty’s Government how disastrous 
tho artificial high rate has been, how critical the 
position of the producers—European and native—is, and 
to urge the necessity for early action in such vital 
matters. 

2. That your memorialists view with very great 
alarm the delay that is taking place in the settlement 
of the question of the Indian currency, which is the 
same as Ceylon, and consider it their duty humbly to 
point out to Her Majesty’s Government that the 
continued prosperity of Ceylon is at Btake. 

3. That your memorialists of the Planters? Association 
of Ceylon passed the following resolution in August 
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1893, at a general meeting, and forwarded it to 
Government:— 

“That the Government be urgently requested to 
take immediate steps to appoint a Commission to 
consider and report upon (1) the probable effect in 
Ceylon of the recent action of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment in putting an artificial value on the rupee ; 
(2) the measures which it may be expedient 
to take to protect the interests of the Colony 
under the altered nature of the currency, as in the 
opinion of the Association the prosperity of the 
Colony has been seriously endangered.” 

4. That the Ceylon Silver Currency Commission 
appointed iu response to the representation then made, 
reported in February 1894, and that many of the 
conclusions arrived at by the Commission have been 
verified, and few, if any, have been disproved. 

5. That your memorialists are in full agreement 
with the conclusions expressed in paragraphs 14 to 
20 and 24 to 28 of the Ceylon Silver Currency 
Commision Report hereto appended (Sessional Papers 
VI., 1894). Your memorialists would point to the 
diminished dividends declared by local tea companies, 
and in many cases to the absence of dividends in 1897, 
notwithstanding increased crops, and to the reduced 
value of tea property as evidenced by the Companies 
Share List quotations. In support of this statement, 
appended hereto is an editorial article in the “ Times 
of Ceylon” of March 3rd (Appendix C.) and also an 
extract from the “ Times of Ceylon ” of March 19th 
1898 (Appendix B). That this loss of profit in the 
tea industry—caused in a large degree by high 
exchange—has very seriously checked further exten¬ 
sions of tea cultivation admits of no doubt. 

6. That your memorialists feel in addressing you 
that it is unnecessary to do more than emphasise the 
fact that competition with silver-using countries, 
where the currency is a bullion value currency, will 
soon be impossible by virtue of the enormous difference 
between the bullion value and the artificial value cf 
the rupee—amounting at tho moment to over CO per 
cent, on tho bullion value of the rupee. It is difficult, 
your memorialists conceive, to credit that the Indian 
Government is not well aware of this effect of their 
present policy, and that a positive bounty has been 
given thereby to the teas of China and Japan at the 
expense of the British-grown teas of Ceylon and India. 
In the words of the Report of the Ceylon Silver 
Currency Commission referred to above :— 

“It is impossible to forecast or give any trustworthy 
opinion on the extent of injury likely to bo done 
to Ceylon tea and other products competing with 
similar products grown in silver currency countries, 
as the extent of the injury hinges on the extent of 
the divergence in rupee value before referred to ; 
but there is no doubt that if the divergence were 
large these Ceylon products would only retaiu 
their markets by accepting prices so low as to 
seriously imperil the prosperity of the largest 
producing classes in the island.” 

ThiB statement is borne out by what is now occurring 
In Russia and tho Continent, where at considerable 
expense, voluntarily submitted to by the producers 
in Coylon (Ordinance No. 4 of 1894, for increasing the 
consumption of Ceylon tea in foreign lands), a trade 
has been opened and prospects were promising, but 
owing to the competition of China, favoured by her 
bullion value currency, the prices of Ceylon tea were 
forced down, and Ceylon producers are forced to accept 
a serious decline in prices, which tends to further lower 
rates now quoted in London. 


"V 

8. That your memorialists are of opinion that the 
present unsatisfactory condition of the currency 
question is intolerable, and that adequate consideration 
should at once be given to the subject by Her Majesty’s 
Government, with a view to ascertaining the best 
measures to be taken to ameliorate the existing critical 
state of the producing industries, and to relieve 
the financial pressure. Already the local banks of 
Ceylon—unquestionably owing to the contraction of 
the currency through the closing of the mints—are 
charging from 12 to 15 per cent, interest on advances, 
rates which heretofore have only been levied by native 
money lenders on doubtful security. 

9. That your memorialists rest assured that when 
confidence is established, capital will again flow freely 
to Ceylon and to ludia, and, without presuming to 
tender advice or to offer any opinion here as to the best 
remedy for the present unfortunate position of Ceylon 
and India, your memorialists would respectfully, but 
strongly, maintain that the producers’ interests have 
been most severely injured by the experimental 
tampering with the currency in the supposed interests 
of the Indian Government. 

10. Your memorialists would quote in this connection 
the following words from paragraph 24 of the Ceylon 
Silver Currency Commission Report: “ The evidence 
“ we have is conclusive that that fall (the fall of the 
“ rupee) has not prevented the introduction of all 
“ necessary English capital, and it is stated that there 
“ is more capital offering for investment on reasonable 
“ terms than has ever been the case before. There iB 
“ no practical or legal difficulty in securing the 
“ repayment of sterling loans in sterling value, and 
“ the loans of English capital, almost entirely made to 
“ Europeans, are so secured.” 

11. That your memorialists believe that, having 
regard to the issues on which agricultural prosperity 
depends, it is to the best interests of Government that 
whatever steps are taken should be final, and that the 
problem can only be satisfactorily solved as a result 
of a fresh, impartial, and exhaustive inquiry, at which 
the producers will not be sacrificed, but will be fully 
represented, carried on on similar lines to that made 
before the closing of the mints in 1893, on the clear 
understanding also that the question of the gradual 
re-opening of the mints to the coinage of silver under 
certain conditions is included in the scope of the 
Commission. 

12. That your memorialists rejoice to recognise that 
you consider it a duty incumbent on the British 
Government to draw closer to her colonies, to seek in 
her own family the strength and support which Great 
Britain can never find from foreign nations, and that 
the policy of Government is to bind the colonies closer 
by all means in their power, that the old policy of 
apathy and indifference is to be given np for one of 
initiative and resolution; that accordingly the prosperity 
of the Ceylon tea industry must necessarily be a matter 
of concern. 

Wherefore your memorialists humbly pray that the 
gravity of tho present crisis with regard to the producers 
of British-grown tea, as well as agricultural interests 
generally, may be earnestly considered by Her 
Majesty's Government without further delay, and that 
effective action may be taken for the amelioration and 
relief of many of Her Majesty’s loyal subjects who are 
engaged in laudable and useful enterprise in the first 
Grown colony of the empire. 

And your memorialists, as in duty bound, will ever 
pray. 

On behalf of the memorialists, 

P. G. A. Lane, 

Chairman, Planters’ Association 


7. That your memorialists agree with those who 
think that cheap silver, previous to the closing of the 
mints in India, was a potent, if not the most important, 
factor in developing the agricultural resources—which 
are the backbone of prosperity—of Ceylon, as of India, 
whilst they admit that stable exchange is a factor, 
though a minor one, tending to attract capital. Your 
memorialists affirm that capital seeks profit, not 
stability of exchange alone, and that where there are no 
profits capital will soon cease to flow. Further, your 
memorialists say that a high rate of exchange induces 
the withdrawal of capital from Ceylon to London and 
elsewhere. Your memorialists maintain that capital 
will inevitably flow where there is most profit and 
prosperity, but apart from this fact, your memorialists 
apprehend tljat stability of exchange is one of those 
objects of the policy of the Indian Government which 
it has not yet succeeded in attaining, 


Kandy, Ceylon, 

12th April 1898, 


of Ceylon. 


APPENDIX A. 

Extracts from Ceylon Silver Currency Commission 
Report referred to. (Sessional Paper VI, 1894.) 

14. We think it advisable to mention retrospectively 
what has occurred in Ceylon during the last twenty- 
years, while the gold price of silver has been falling. 

Taking, first, the production of goods for export, 
Table W. in Appendix E. shows that the export of 
coffee, which in 1877 was worth almost 50 millions of 
rupees, has gradually fallen ever since, and that in 
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1852 it was worth cnly 3j millions: the fall was due to 
leaf disease entirely. Meanwhile the export of tea has 
gradually risen from Rs. 2,000 in 1876 to 322 millions 
in 1892 and Rs. 40,723,329 in 1893. The value of the 
exports of other commodities generally has increased 
from nearly 11 millions of rupees in 1877 to 251 millions 
in 1892. 

15. Preparatory to forming an opinion on the pro¬ 
bable effects in Ceylon of the action of the Indian 
Government in enhancing the sterling value of the 
rupee, it was necessary that we should first enquire 
nto and form an opinion of the proposition that Ceylon 
generally has benefited by the fall in the value of the 
rupee, which has been so pronounced during late years, 
and it may be convenient, in considering this all- 
important issue, to consider seriatim the classes named 
by Lord Ripon in his letter of 25th November 1892, to 
the India Office. 

These classes were— 

(1.) English merchants and traders. 

(2.) Producers and inhabitants generally. 

(3.) The Government. 

(4.) English civil servants. 

In considering the effects which the fall of the rupee 
has had on some of these classes, it is necessary to 
distinguish (1) between the effects of the actual process 
of falling, which would probably not affect more than 
one generation ; and (2) the effects of a permanently 
low rupee, which would hare a far more extended 
influence. 

16. It is the first of these causes which really forms 
the chief hardship to the merchant and trader; it un¬ 
settled the local prices of European goods, introduced 
an element of uncertainty into many transactions, and 
affected all European capital brought into the island 
when the rupee was high, which would now, cteteris 
pa,ribus, be much reduced in sterling value. The 
witnesses examined by us have made little complaint in 
this connection, and generally testify to their own 
prosperity and attribute it to that of the producing 
classes. The truth apparently is that all the European 
firms are so connected with, or dependent on, the 
planting industry that what is advantageous for their 
constituents is advantageous for them. The native 
traders have all their capital in rupees, and a large 
proportion of their business is with India, and they 
have consequently suffered even less than the European 
firms. The European business which seems to have 
suffered most and very seriously from the low value of 
the rupee has been that which encounters Indian com¬ 
petition. Local and Indian production has been 
stimulated and the European manufacturer has found 
it well nigh impossible to compete with goods manu¬ 
factured in silver-using countries, It cannot, however, 
be sa'd that the substitution of Ceylon and Indian 
goods for those of Europe is a matter for legitimate 
regret in these countries. 

To sum up, the local merchant has a great volume of 
business owing to the progressive increase of exports 
and to the increase of shipping calling at Colombo. 
On the other hand he suffers from the harassing 
influence of a constantly fluctuating exchange, and the 
drawback of the shrinkage of capital engaged in business 
when measured in gold. 

17. As exports have increased in value so have 
imports generally, and the whole body of importers 
has paid more silver for imported goods. The evidence 
taken before us shows that the local price of certain 
imported goods has fallen during the last twenty years 
in degrees varying with each commodity; but the same 
evidence also shows conclusively that the quality of 
some goods imported during the same period has 
deteriorated considerably. 

We invite especial attention to this fact, as it does 
not appear to have been put prominently before other 
bodies which have previously discussed this subject. 

Tradespeople attribute to the local consumer a 
determination not to pay more than a certain silver 
price for a given article, and they admit having lowered 
the quality so as to allow of their charging about the 
same price notwithstanding the lower value of silver. 

18. In considering the second class named by Lord 
Ripon—producers and inhabitants generally—we have 
divided this class thus:— 

A. —Producers (largely Europeans) whose produc¬ 
tion is carried on by wage-earning labourers. 

B. —Indigenous nativo inhabitants, largely com¬ 
posed of small producers who cultivate their own 
ground. 

G. —Immigrant inhabitants, chiefly employed by 
European producers. 


19. The Class A is the one which would manifestly 
seem to have directly benefited by the fall in exchange, 
and the great majority of our witnesses was confident 
that this class owed much of its present prosperity to 
that cause ; the few witnesses who held the opposite 
view based their opinion upon the belief that it was the 
low price of silver that has caused the sterling price of 
so many commodities to fall, but none of these witnesses 
could give good reason for their belief. 

At the present moment it may be calculated that tea 
has become since 1888 worth to the producer almost as 
much as coffee used to be worth in the days of its 
greatest prosperity, while the value of other com¬ 
modities exported has move than doubled. These 
figures indicate generally a considerable degree ot pros¬ 
perity in all classes of producers for export. Tho class 
which produces commodities for export other than 
tea—a class which includes almost all the native pro¬ 
ducers, except grain growers in the island—appears to 
have augmented its business in a very notable degree ; 
the value of its exports has more than doublod 
(measured in rupees) in the last fifteen years— 
measured in gold, the increment is 60 per cent. 
This denotes a general progressive increase of 
prosperity amongst the producing classes and those 
depending on them. 

We are of opinion that the low price of silver has 
stimulated the production of many commodities, and 
that the increased production so caused has naturally 
tended to lower prices; but on the question of a 
direct connection between the price of silver and that 
of other commodities our views are identical with those 
expressed by Lord Herschell’s Committee, which, sub¬ 
stituting “Ceylon” for “ India,” runs thus (paragraph 
22): “ It has indeed been alleged that the fall in the 
“ gold price of certain (Ceylon) products is to be 
“ attributed to the fall in the value of the rupee, but 
“ this allegation 1 b Btrongly controverted; and having 
“ regard for the phenomena presented in the case of 
“ (Ceylon) products not greatly open to competition, 
“ and to the necessary effect of competition in the case 
“ of those which aro within the sphere of its influence, 
“ it seems far from clear that the fall in the gold price of 
“ (Ceylon) products would have been materially less if 
“ the exchange had not fallen.” 

But whether there bo an intimate cause-ar.d-effect 
connection between the price of silver and the price of 
commodities or not, one thing is clear, viz., that the 
lowering of the gold price of commodities has equally 
affected those grown in a gold-staudard country and 
those grown in a silver-standard country. Tea grown 
in Java—a gold-standard country—has shared to tho 
full the diminished gold value of that product, and it 
has not shared in the compensating diminished cost of 
production, duo to low exchange, which has enabled 
tho Ceylon industry to retain its prosperity. The rate 
of wages paid to unskilled Tamil labour on the estates 
has not increased during the past eighteen years. It 
fell somewhat in 1886, and in some portions of the 
planting districts there has of late years been a rise to 
the old level. The rate of wages to Singhalese 
labourers has always been considerably under that 
paid to Tamil immigrants, and our evidence points to 
a general tendency towards an increase, although there 
is a large exception in the cinnamon estate labourers, 
whose wages have diminshed. The real capital value 
of estates must depend upon their profit-yielding 
capacity, and if that capacity has been maintained 
owing to the effects of low exchange, the owner, evei 
although he might not be able to get the same sterling 
price originally paid on purchasing the estate when the 
rupee was high, is indebted to the low exchange for 
having counterbalanced the fall in the sterling value 
of bis produce, which would otherwise render his 
property profitless and possibly valueless. We are of 
opinion that Class A—the European and native owners 
of estates, whose expenditure is largely on unskilled 
labour —has benefited by the low exchange which has 
ruled in late years. 

20. Class B is chiefly made up of the Sinhalese 
population and the Tamils settled in the northern and 
eastern portions of the island, many of whom are large 
producers of exported products—the value of the 
exports which can be classed as coming from native 
producers being over twenty millions of rupees per 
annum—and those stand in connection with exchange 
in much the same category as Class A. Another large 
section of Class B is directly or indirectly dependent 
on the spending power of the estate owners and 
labourers jp finding a market fgr wbat this section has 
to sell, 
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The imports from foreign countries used by this 
class are small, and as regards clothes the evidence we 
have ^collected shows that they are at present both 
cheaper and inferior to the clothes'of twenty years ago. 
As regards rice, it has for the last three years been 
dearer than twenty years ago; those in the interior 
who eat kurakkan are said to find the product dearer ; 
but as the labourers are nearly always paid by a share 
of the produce, its increased money value may not be 
against the general irterest of the labourer. 

The circumstances of the ordinary wage-earning 
labouring inhabitant of Ceylon, who may have little or 
no property, and therefore cannot be classed as a 
producer, have varied very much in different parts of 
the island ; and it would be impossible to lay down any 
rule applicable to all. 

' We append a mass of statistics (Appendix D) on the 
condition of the peasant labourer in all parts of the 
island. We have felt compelled to use great caution in 
making use of this information because, in the absence 
of historical data, the tendency of men’s minds is 
generally in similar circumstances to describe the past 
as a time of easier conditions of life. 

The poorer labourers, male and female, about Colombo 
have suffered greatly from the collapse of the coffee 
enterprise, which used to find them easy employment, 
and the development of the city as a port of call has 
not yet compensated them. 

The class of labourers for hire has increased gene¬ 
rally, and the demand for labour has also increased; it 
has been proved that the rate of wages has been raised 
in the Jaffna, Trincomalie, Metara, and Hambantotta 
districts, and in the Western province during the last 
twenty years. 

On the other hand, tho rate for peasant labour in the 
Central, Western, and Sabaragamuwa provinces 
appears to have remained fairly constant—at about 
three days’ labour for a rupee; but that rate had only 
recently been attained in 1870. The rate in 1864 was 
generally a little lower. 

24. When, leaving the individual classes and interests 
mentioned in foregoing paragraphs, we review tho 
general position of Ceylon and its trade, we find that 
during recent years the statistics which are usually 
held to be indices of a country’s progress point to a 
general increase or prosperity during the period when 
the fall of the rupee was most marked. 

The evidence we have is conclusive that that fall has 
not prevented the introduction of all necessary English 
capital, and it is stated that there is more capital offer¬ 
ing for investment on reasonable terms than has ever 
been the case before. There is no practical or legal 
difficulty in securing the repayment of sterling loans in 
sterling value, and the loans of English capital, almost 
entirely made to Europeans, are so secured (see 
Appendix D. 13). .Native borrowers and lenders deal 
entirely in rupees, and have been in this respect 
unaffected by the fluctuations of exchange. 

25. Our opinion is that up to the present time a 
bullion silver currency, coupled with a falling rate of 
exchange, has been for the benefit of the greatest 
number; in other words, the sum of the advantages 
has preponderated over the sum of the disadvantages, 
and, as far as we can see, the action of the Government 
of India is not advantageous to the general interests 
of Ceylon, provided— 

A. —That the readjustment of all local salaries, wages, 
and prices to the altered value of the rupee could 
be deferred for an indefinitely long time ; 

B. —That the future rise in the general revenue 
would be sufficient to keep pace with the increase 
in the obligations of Government, consequent on 
the altered value of silver; such rise being secured 
either by the revenue naturally rising pari passu 
with the increased demands on it, or by additional 
contributions from the producing intorests specially 
favoured by a bullion silver currency and low 
exchange. 

26. With reference to the possible readjustment of 
local wages and prices measured in silver, while we 
find that there is in Ceylon a slight tendency towards 
increasing wages, and a more general tendency towards 
increasing prices (after taking duly into account local 
exceptions and certain prices which have decreased), 
such increase bears no actual proportion to the pro¬ 
gressive decline in the gold price of silver, and it can 
hardly be attributed thereto. 

It is our opinion that the date of such a general 
adjustment of wages and prices is uncertain; that it 
will probably remote, and that it may be postponed 
for an indefinite period of time. 


We may note that this conclusion agrees in the main 
with that arrived at by the three Chinese members of the 
Straits Currency Committee of 1893, and with those of 
Mr. Carden in his Report on Mexico, Ho. 302 of 1893 
(F.O. Miscellaneous Series, C. 6856—50), and with those 
of Mr. H. H. Gibbs as a producer in a silver standard 
country (C-5099, Minutes of Evidence, pp. 149-159, and 
Appendix X. 2. signed J. M. Lowe). 

27. The rise in sterling prices of commodities, which 
a few of our witnesses look for as a result of the action 
of the Indian Government, and which would com¬ 
pensate the producer for the rise in exchange, would, 
if it came at all for such a cause, follow at a distance 
while the adverse effect would be immediately in 
operation. We do not, however, think that a gradual 
and moderate rise in the sterling value of the rupee 
would, if equally felt by the currencies of other silver- 
using countries, seriously affect the prosperity of the 
colony, but the effect of the recent action of the Indian 
Government which we are now considering has, so far, 
not been to raise the value of the rupee (except for a 
short period of speculation) above its pre-existing value, 
but to create a great divergence between tho token 
currency value and the bullion value of tbe coin, and 
it is this divergence in value which menaces the 
prosperity of some of the island’s staple products. 

The Extent of this Divergence is shown by the 
following Figures. 
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28. lea, the staple product in which Europeans are 
interested, and the cocoanut palm products forming the 
chief native exporting industry, are the two enterprises 
most seriously affected, both being in competition with 
countries further east, where the currency is silver of 
bullion value. 

It may safely be concluded that in such a vast and. 
conservative country as China it would take many 
years before any change in the external purchasing 
power of the dollar would affect its power of purchasing 
local labonr or articles produced for consumption in 
China, and that being so, it is evident that with tea at 
a given sterling price the European importer could 
afford to give the Chinese producer a higher value in 
local undepreciated currency than he could to the 
Ceylon or Indian producer in their local currency. 

We have received through the Government a report 
from the British Legation at Tokio (Appendix D. 44), 
which indicates that since 1st May last there has been 
a considerable increase in the export of tea from Ja.pan; 
and figures recently published in the Ceylon Observer 
respecting the export from China, while they indicate 
an increase since 1st May last of 64 million pounds to 
Russia, and 1J million pounds to North America, show 
a slight falling-off in the export to Great Britain. But 
** is evident that the progressive decrease (see Appen- 
dix E., Table T) in the export of tea from China which 
has taken place every year since 1886, to the benefit of 
India and Ceylon, has now ceased, and is likely to be 
i eplaced by a-n increase which would be a serious dis¬ 
advantage to this country. We have since received 
interesting reports (Appendix D. 46, 47, 48, and 49) 
from Pekin, Shanghai, Hankow, ana Foochow. 

Ceylon tea is produced solely for export, and it is not 
improbable that its production would be continued for 
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a considerable time in spile of almost any fall in price, 
and the effect of this exchange premium in China’s 
favour would therefore be manifested less by any 
remarkable increase in the export of China tea or 
displacement of Ceylon tea than by prolonged reduc¬ 
tion in the price of tea to a figure which was so low as 
to prevent Chinese growers, even with a premium of, 
say, lid. or 2 d. per pound in their favour, exporting 
with profit. 

It is impossible to forecast or give any trustworthy 
opinion on the extent of injury likely to be done to 
Ceylon tea and other products competing with similar 
products grown in silver-currency countries, as the 
extent of the injury hinges on the extent of the 
divergence in rupee value before referred to; but there 
is no doubt that if the divergence were large these 
Ceylon products would only retain their markets by 
accepting prices so low as to seriously imperil the 
prosperity of the largest producing classes in the 
island. 


APPENDIX B. 

(Times of Ceylon, 19th March 1898.) 

Below we give the averages for the past three years 
of a number of well-known and representative estates 
in various parts of the planting districts, and this table 
will afford facilities for further comparisons:— 


1 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

Agra Ouvah 

_ 

69 

61 

55 

Anchor Mark 


59 

52 

45 

Ardlaw and Wisliford - 

- 

65 

58 

55 

Augusta 


49 

41 

33 

Caskieben 

- 

50 

47 

4d 

Castlereagh 

- 

50 

46 

40 

Clunes - 

- 

47 

39 

34 

Clyde 


53 

44 

37 

Deaculla 

- 

55 

52 

42 

Dickapitiya 


54 

47 

41 

Dunbar - 

- 

49 

47 

42 

Eadella 

- 

47 

34 

32 

Eilia 

- 

47 

40 

33 

Faruham - 

- 

55 

43 

40 

Glasgow 


61 

58 

51 

Glentilt 

- 

53 

49 

45 

Glencorse 

- 

49 

42 

40 

Great Valley 

| 

52 

42 

40 

Harangalla 


49 

42 

33 

Harrington 

- ! 

1 61 

54 

51 

Hethersett 

- ■ 

65 

52 

53 

Ivies 

- 

1 43 

37 

34 

Kelani - 

- 

55 

39 

36 

Knavesmire 

- 

45 

34 

32 

Langdale 

- 

67 

55 • 

48 

Macaldeniya 

- 

5 1 

52 

40 

Maha Ouvah 

- 

54 

47 

45 

Malvern 

- 

49 

37 

30 

Middleton 

- 

65 

52 

55 

Mocha 

- 

62 

! 57 

48 

Naseby - - - 

- 

70 

! 65 

71 

Ottery and Stamford Hill 

- 

65 

| 55 

48 

Patiagama 

- 

56 

; 49 

41 

Queensland 

- 

53 

44 

53 

Radella - 

- 

65 

52 

45 

Roseneath - 

- 

49 

39 

33 

St. Heliers 

- 

50 

45 

39 

Stisted 

- 

42 

48 

37 

Taigas wela 

- 

50 

41 

m 38 

Templestowe 

- 

56 

47 

40 

Tientsin 

- 

73 

53 

44 

Torwood - 

- 

55 

40 

38 

Vogan - 

- 

52 

46 

40 

We-oya 


46 

38 

32 


APPENDIX 0. 

Cetlon Companies and the Local Shake Market. 

(limes of Ceylon, 3rd March 1898.) 

A detailed study of the state of the local share 
market, and of the prospects of both sterling and 


rupee capital tea and other produce companies—more 
particularly those formed during the past two years— 
shows how severe has been the relapse after the 
inflation of 1895. It is a very disappointing statement, 
which we have to make ; but not to face the situation 
would in no wise improve it, and it is better to regard 
things exactly as they are. The record of losses during 
1897 on local quotations—accentuated this year to the 
present date—when reckoned on all the existing scrip, 
assumes astounding proportions; and use must be 
made of it to show the home authorities how adverse 
conditions have combined to check our prosperity—the 
prosperity at present, principally, of the European 
community in Ceylon. Its reflex action upon the 
island generally has not become very manifest yet; 
but must already be bringing its influence jO bear in 
many directions. AVhat the natives felt during last 
year more especially was the dearness of rice due to 
the Indian famine, and enhanced up-country by the 
Allagalla rock-slip. The immigrant estates coolies, in 
many cases, suffered less than others in this way, 
because the majority of estates shared the additional 
cost with their labourers. This has tended to further 
reduce the profits of not a few public companies; but 
it is fully realised now that the prime and lasting cause 
has been the artificial exchange, to which the prices of 
our staple have in no degree responded. It is not a 
characteristic of the Ceylon planter to bemoan had luck. 

If it come to him in the ordinary risks of tropical life 
and work he is prepared to take his chance and accept 
the results in a manly way. Low prices do not force a 
complaint from him if he be competing on equal terms 
with the rest of the world; but when he realises that 
ho has not a fair field, that his case, in spite of his 
highly-praised pluck in refusing to be wiped out by the 
coffee crisis, has not received consideration in connection 
with the present financial operation permitted in India, 
then his indignant protest is natural, and his protests 
will become louder and more urgent until they are 
regarded. We hope the Governor, as largely responsible 
for the continued prosperity of the country during his 
rule, has already addressed the Secretary of State ou 
the situation. If this has not been already done, the 
figures which we give to-day will, we trust, supply 
his Excellency with some reliable material. 

In a special view of tlie local share market in 1895, 
which we gave in January 1896, we remarked that two 
great features divide the past year with remarkable 
distinctness, the first half having been noteworthy on 
account of the large amount of business done in old 
shares and their appreciation in price ; and the second 
half for the number of new companies incorporated. 
We showed that, almost entirely in the latter six 
months, eighteen rupee companies, having a paid-up 
capital of Rs. 5,848,500 and a nominal capital of 
Rs. 8,860,000, had been registered. In a similar 
retrospect, a year later, it was stated that the feature 
of 1896 was the number of sterling companies formed. 
The companies floated in London during that year 
numbered thirteen, with a paid-up capital amounting 
to 902,170./, which showed that four and a halt times as 
much had been invested in London aB in Geylon, where 
during the same twelve months the public tea com¬ 
panies founded numbered eleven, with a paid-up capital 
of Rs. 3,259,000, and a nominal capital of Rs. 5,940,000. 
1897 has been notable for the entire absence, since the 
first month of the year, of the formation of any local 
companies except of a private nature. In the January of 
this year one company was registered, and its Bhares 
are now quoted in the official list; but, from January 
to January exclusive, the public were not appealed to 
in the matter of a single new rupee tea company. The 
floating of limited liability concerns in London 
continued during last year, however ; and, while the 
first half of the year saw some huge companies formed 
having joint interests in this island and in Southern 
India, the latter half was marked by the floating of a 
company representing the largest number of Ceylon 
estates that have been brought together for one 
flotation. We are unable to prophesy what lies before 
these later companies. Nor can we deal, to-day, with 
the prospects before the planting community as a 
whole ; but in the tables which we append we show how 
the older local institutions, whose capital figures per 
acre were small, have been able to stand the present 
strain much better than those brought out when the 
vendors were able to get more favourable prices for 
their properties. The first table v/e give is of local 
companies which have been formed long enough to 
show the fluctuation in prices since the years 1895 and 
1896. The first three columns represent the quotations 
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on the 1st January of the respective years, and the last 
column is brought up to date, embodying the alterations 
made by the committee of the Sharebrokers’ Association 
at their meeting on Tuesday last. Some of the 
quotations are ex-dividend, but very few are affected by 
the deductions- made for such payments, though 
mention may be made of Agra-Ouvah, Clyde, Glasgow, 
Kirklees, Knavesmire, Maha Uva, Tonacombe, and 
Upper Maskeliya. On the other hand, we have almost 
as many described as “ nominal,” while practically all in 
the list are now marked “ sellers,” which means, in the 
present state of the market especially, that business 
could be done only at figures more or less lower than 
those quoted. 


Fluctuations or the Older Rupee Companies. 





Jan. 1. 

Mar. 1, 



1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

Agra-Ouvah Estates - 


700 

1,125 

1,300 

1,040 

JBeaumont Tea 

- 

— 

130 

130 

— 

Castlereagh Tea 

- 

85 

157.1 

150 

105 

Ceylon Hills Estates 

- 

— 

107 7) 

107| 

65* 

Ceylon Provincial Estates 

- , 

— 

625 

685 

485 

Claremont Estates - 

- 

— 

100 

77-1 

50* 

Clunes Estates 

- 

1121 

197 A 

170 

115 

Clyde Tea Estates - 

- 

— 

125 

120 

100 

Delgolla Estates 

- i 

500 

470 

360 

200 

Doomoo Tea 

- 

— 

125 

115 

67 A 

Drayton Estate 

- 

110 

185 

170 

160 

XDunkeld Estate 

- 

630 

1,025 

1,037A 

— 

Eadella Estates 

- 

562i 

G75 

560 

250 

Eila Tea - 

- 

114 

175 

155 

65 

Estates of Uva 

- 

— 

725 

685 

450 

Glasgow Estate - 

- 

760 

1,275 

1,400 

1,060 

Great Western Tea - 

- 

680 

1,000 

950 

650 

Hapugahalande Tea 

- 

250 

350 

385 

300 

High Forest Estates - 

- 

— 

620 

630 

425 

Do. do. part paid§ 

— 

200 

2221 

225 

Horrekelly 

- 

80 

75 

92* 

610 

Kelani Tea Garden - 

- 

— 

120 

1021 

90 

Kirklees Estate 

- 

— 

150 

185 

167-1 

Maha Uva Estate 

- 

600 

1,015 

1,025 

780 

Mocha Tea 

- 

800 

1,035 

1,175 

900 

Nahavilla Estates 

- 

537| 

1,000 

900 

550 

fPiue Hill Estate 


— 

120 

671 

50 

Ratwatte Cocoa (started 

ill 

— 

— 


350* 

1893, hut unquoted). 






XRoeberry Tea 

- 

— 

no 

107$ 

70* 

Ruanwella Tea 

- 

— 

130 

no 

671 

St. Heliers Tea 

- 

800 

1,240 

1,300 

800 

Talgaswela Tea (ordinary) 

- 

55 

821 

971 

55 

32i 

90* 

Do. do. (7 per cent.. 

105 

87|- 

pref.). 

1 





Tonacomte Estate 

- j 

590 

735 

700 

575 

Udabage Estate 


— 

110 

105 

65 

Udagama Tea and Timber 


— 

40i 

ao 

25* 

Union Estates 


— 

550 

540 

360 

Upper Maskeliya Estates 

- 

830 

1,000 

830 

675 

Uvakellie Tea 

- 

— 

132’ 

120 

70 

V ogan Tea 

- 

— 

110 

108’ 

75 

Wana Rajuh Tea 

- 

700 

1,100 

1,510 

1,310 

Yataderia Tea 

- 

285J 

400 

400 

270 

Wcoya Tea 

Yatiyantota 

■ - 

195 

3,250 

330 

6,000 

3171 

7,700 

}• 


The above particulars show the “ slump ” per share 
of the concerns named; but we now have to show what 
the fall means over the whole of the local produce 
companies, and on the total number of shares involved. 
The figures thus produced are what we referred to in 
onr introductory remarks as almost incredible. We 
are, however, sure of the fact that we have not made 
out the total loss to be worse than it really is. We 
include the very latest addition to the shaerbrokers 
iiBt, which slightly reduces the net depreciation, and 
we repeat that, by taking the present quotations, we do 
not unfairly expose the weakness of the market;— 


* Nominal. 

t In 1896 the par value of these shares was reduced from 
Es. 100 to Es. 60. 


Rupee Companies.— Total Changes in Fourteen 
Months. 


Appreciated. 



Ordinary 
Capital 
paid up. 

At 

present 

Quotation. 

Rise since 
Jan. 1, 
1897. 

JCeylon Tea and Cocoanut 
Estates Co. 

Horrekelly Estates Co, 
Ottery Estate Co. - 

R.s. 

302,000 

400,000 

298,000 

Es. 

332,200 

424,000 

372,500 

Eb. 

30,200 

54,000 

74,500 

Total- 

1,000,000 

1,128,700 

153,700 

Stationary. 

Palmerston Tea Co. 
*Putupaula Estate Co. 

410,000 

200,000 

410,000 

200,000 

— 


Depreciated. 



Ordinary 
Capital 
paid up. | 

At 

present 

Quotation. 

Fall since 
Jan. 1, 
1897. 


Agra Ouvah Estates Co. 

375,000 

780,000 

195,000 

Castlereagh Tea Co. 

240,000 

252,000 

108,000 

*Cey)on Hills Tea Estates 

427,000 

256,200 

181,525 

Co. 




Ceylon Provincial Estates 

666,000 

646,020 

266,400 

Co. 




*Claremout Estates Co. - 

65,000 

32,500 

17,875 

Clunes Tea Co. - 

330,000 

379,500 

181,500 

Clyde Tea Estates Co. - 

270,000 

270,000 

54,000 

Delsrolla Estates Co. 

220,000 

110,000 

88,000 

Doomoo Tea Co. of 

400,000 

270,000 

190,000 

Ceylon. 




Drayton Estates Co. 

715,000 

1,144,000 

71,500 

Eadella Estates Co. 

160,000 

80,000 

99,200 

Eila Tea Co. 

300,000 

195,000 

270,000 

Estates Co. of Uva 

700,000 

600,000 

329,000 

Glasgow Estate Co. 

325,000 

689,000 

221,000 

Great Western Tea Co. - 

584,000 

759,200 

350,400 

Hapugahalande - 

170,000 

255,000 

72,250 

High Forests Tea Co. - 

750,000 

637,500 

307,500 

t Do. pt. pd. (250) 

125,000 

112,500 

73,750 

Kalutara Co. 

400,000 

264,000 

136,000 

*Kandyan Hills Tea Co. 

125,000 

62,500 

62,500 

(Ks.100). 




Keiaui Tea Garden Co. - 

300,000 

270,000 

37,500 

Kirklees Estate Co. 

100,000 

167,500 

17,500 

Knavesmire Tea Co. 

415,000 

300,875 

114,125 

IKanapediwatte Tea Co.- 

334,000 

317,300 

46,700 

Maha Uva Estate Co. - 

300,000 

468,000 

147,000 

Mocha Tea Co. - 

404,000 

727,200 

222,200 

.Nakavilla'Estates Co. - 

396,500 

436,150 

277,550 

♦Nyassaland 

161,800 

145,620 

16,180 

Penrhos Estate Co. 

150,000 

135,000 

15,000 

fPine Hill Estate Co. 

208,740 

173,950 

60,882 

* Ratwatte Cocoa Co. 

125,000 

87,500 

45,000 

Rayigam Co. - 

600,000 

360,000 

240,000 

•Roeberry Tea Co. 

300,000 

210,000 

112,500 

Ruanwella Tea Co. 

265,000 

178,875 

112,625 

*St. Helier’s Tea Co. 

59,000 

80,000 

50,000 

Stinsford Tea Co. 

300,000 

300,000 

37,000 

Talgaswela Tea Co, 

200,000 

65,000 

35,000 

Tonacombe Estate Co. - 

280,000 

322,000 

70,000 

Udabage Co. 

170,000 

110,500 

68,000 

‘Udagama Tea and Tim- 

315,000 

157,500 

31,500 

bey Co. 




Union Estates Co. 

320,000 

230,400 

89,600 

Upper Maskeliya Estates 

350,000 

472,500 

108,500 

Co. 




Uvakellie Tea Co. 

240,000 

168,000 

120,000 

Vogan Tea Co. - 

720,000 

540,000 

241,200 

Wanarajah Tea Co. 

378,000 

990,360 

151,200 

Yataderia Tea Co. 

190,000 

513,000 

247,000 

Total 

,14,920,040 

15,752,150 

5,959,222 


Less Appreciation - 

153,700 


Net Depreciation 

5,800,522 


X Absorbed iu other companies. 

§ Es. 100 called up on January 1, 1896 and 1897; Rs. 250 

called up now. 

j| Since amalgamated into a sterling company, at 20 1. shares, 

now quoted nt 81. 


* Present quotations nominal, 
f Changesin par values allowed for. 
x Compaues formed in 1897 or 1898. 

Note ,—Patiagama Plantations Co., capital issued Es. 80,000, 
is omitted from this list, not being quoted. 
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From the foregoing it will be noticed that the 
present quotations are still higher, taken all round, 
than the par value of the shares, the totals respectively 
being Rs. 15,752,150 and Rs. 14,920,040. To show in 
what proportion the older companies conduce to this, 
we divide the list into those formed in 1894 or earlier 
and those registered in 1895 or later. Of the 25 con¬ 
stituting the former 16 are above par; one is unchanged ; 
and eight are lower. Of the 26 quoted concerns forming 
the latter list, three are higher; three are unaltered; 
and JO are lower, as follows :— 


Year. 

— 

Par. 

Present 

Value. 

1892 

Agra Ouvah Estates 

Rs. 

500 

Rs, 

1,040 

1891 

Castlereagh Tea Co. - 

100 

105 

1893 

Clunes Estates ... 

100 

115 

1893 

Delgolla Estates 

400 

200 

1893 

Drayton „ ... 

100 

1G0 

1893 

Eadella „ 

500 

250 

1893 

Eila Tea Co. - 

130 

65 

1891 

Glasgow Estate 

500 

1,060 

1893 

Gt. W estern Tea ... 

500 

650 

1894 

Hapuga'nalande Tea 

200 

300 

1876 

Horrekelly Estate . 

100 

10G 

1893 

Maha Uva „ 

500 

780 

1892 

Mocha Tea Co. 

500 

900 

1893 

Nahavilla Estates 

500 

550 

1893 

Pine Hill Estates - 

60 

50 

1894 

Putupaula Tea Estates 

100 


1893 

Ratwatte Cocoa ... 

500 

380 

1892 

St. Heliers Tea 

500 

800 

1888 

Talgaswella Tea ... 

100 

S2\ 

1894 

Tonaeombe Estate 

500 

575 

1893 

Udagama Tea and Timber 

50 


1892 

Upper Maskeliya Estates 

500 

675 

1894 

Uvakellie Tea - 

100 

70 

1892 

Wana Rajah Tea ... 

500 

1,310 

1888 

Yataderia Tea - 

100 

270 


_ C o mpanies Formed in 1 895 and Subsequently. 


Year. 


1895 

1895 

1898 

1895 

1895 

1895 

1895 

1895 

1896 

1897 
1896 
1895 

1895 

1896 
1895 
1895 
1895 

1895 

1896 
1896 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 

1895 

1896 


Ceylon Hills Tea Estate - 
„ Provincial Estates 
„ Tea and Cocoanuts Es- 
tates- 

Claremont Estate - 
Clyde Tea Estates 
Doomoo Tea - 
Estates Co. of Uva 
High Forests Estates 

„ „ „ part paid - 

Kalutara Co. - 
Kanapediwattie Tea 
Kandyan Hills Tea 
Kelani Tea Gardens 
Kirklees Estates Co. - 
Knavesmire Tea Estates - 
Nyassaland Coflee Co. 

Ottery Tea Co. ... 

Palmerston Tea Co. 

Patiagama Plantations - 
Penrhos Estate Co. 

Rayigaru Co. - 

Roeberry Tea - 

Ruanwella Tea ... 

Stinsford Tea - 

Udabaga Co. - 

Union Estates - 

Vogau Tea • 



500 

100 

100 

100 

500 

500 

250 

500 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

500 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

500 

100 


550 

50 nom. 
100 

450 

425 

225 

330 

95 

50 nom. 
90 
167i 

4 a 

90 nom. 
125 
500 

90 

60 nom. 
70 „ 
67-J 
100 
65 
360 
75 


Practically Private Companies Recently Formed 
and Unquoted. 


Year. 


Par. 

Capital 

Issue. 

■ 

1897 

Agra Tea Co. - 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1897 

Donnybrook - 

100 

120,600 

1897 

Gangawatte Estates Co. - 

100 

178,500 

1897 

Malay Sates Coffee Co. 

100 

1897 

Neboda Ceylon Tea Co. - 

500 

255’000 

1897 

Oodoowere Estates Co. 


1897 

Pitakande Tea Co, - 

500 

280,000 


By way of supplementing the records of the produce 
companies we append a list of the local commercial 
companies, from which it will be seen that, apart from 
the under-capitalised and unfortunate Spinning end 
Weaving Company, they have generally rather more 
than held their own, with the exception of the up- 
country hotels and the Bristol, which would all appear 
to have been influenced adversely by the cloud at 
present over the planting interest. This concluding 
table is as follows :— ° 

Commercial Companies. 



Par. 

Jan. 1 

Mar. 1, 


1896. 

1897. 

1898.' 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Adam’s Peak Hotel 

100 

105 

100 

90 

Bristol Hotel - 

100 

1121 

100 

90 

„ 7 % Deb. - 

100 


. _ 

101 

General Steam ^Navigation 

100 

95 

85 

105 

Spinning and Weaving 

100 

55 

40 

10 

.. „ 7 °/o Deb. - 

100 

_ 


90 

Colombo Apothecaries - 

100 

97-50 

109 

125 

Colombo Assembly Rooms 

20 

1 


f 121 

.. „ Prefs. - 

20 

} 

nom. 

l 17 

Fort Land and Building - 

100 

105 

95 

90 

Colombo Hotels 

100 

275 

322J 

325 

Galle Face Hotel ... 

100 

105 

103§ 

120 

Kandy Hotels - . 

100 

100 

90 48 

80 

Kandy Station Hotel 

35 




Mount Lavinia 

500 

_ 


495 

„ part paid - 

450 

_ 


450 

blew Colombo lee 

100 

150 

180 

190 

Nuwara Eliya Hotels 

100 

100 

95 

70 

Public Hall ... 

20 

15 

171- 

I7i- 

Wharf and Warehouse - 

40 

90 

85 

75 


a Y 4o75. 


No. 43. 

Memorial from certain Inhabitants of Ceylon. 

The Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., Her 

Majesty s Secretary of State for the Colonies, Downing 

Street, London. ° 

The Memorial of the undersigned Inhabitants of 
UeyJon, 

Respectfully sheweth, 

. ^ HAT they represent the general community of 
the island, embracing all classes, and that they humbly 
beg to set lorth the disadvantages uuder which they 
are at present suffering, and the deplorable condition 
to which the producing and exporting interests of tho 
colony are being reduced, owing to the policy of the 
Indian Government in regard to the currency and the 
resultant artificial rate of exchange and dearness of 
money. 

2. That this colony is dependent on India in a very 
large measure for its labour and for its food supplies 
these having to be paid for in rupees. The currency of 
Ceylon is identical with that of India, and cannot now 
apparently be dissociated from it. 

3. That with interest and discount ruling as they are 

now, at about 16 per cent, on approved security in 
Colombo, and even higher at outlying districts, the 
severe strain is exercising such a very adverse influence, 
., hat ™ n \ dastl 7 can „ for any lengthened period stand 
it, and that business of all kinds is restricted and is being 
gradually strangled. ° 

4. That the staple export products of this colony are 
not grains or cereals which are cultivated annually 
and which, if found to be unprofitable from any cause 
one year need not be cultivated the next, but consist 
ot articles the cultivation of which requires a large 
capital outlay, and which have taken years to brino- 
into production. If, therefore, the cultivation of these 
products be rendered unprofitable, and over a large 
proportion of the cultivated area of the colony, this 
point is dangerously near, the land will have to be 
abandoned, and the result would be the loss of capital 
that has been invested and of all the time and energy 
that have been spent. In a word, it would mean ruin 
to many of those engaged in these industries, and 

M 
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prove a serious loss to the Government and colony 
generally. There might then be a recurrence of the 
calamities which afflicted the colony after the failure of 
coffee. 

5. That from its dependent condition the colony, 
merely by its adoption of the Indian currency, is 
obliged to be a party to the arrangements which were 
proposed and carried out for the supposed benefit of 
India, and is without any apparent means of extricating 
itself from its present difficulties. 

6. That as the success of the efforts to establish the 
rupee at Is. 4d. under the present policy depends upon 
the success attained in rendering it scarce, it is 
manifest that so long as this scarcity is maintained 
money will be dear, all busiuess be carried on with 
difficulty and the prosperity of this island endangered. 

7. That they do not believe that the Indian Govern¬ 
ment anticipated this effect of its policy, and they 
would urge a consideration of the position on your part 
in the interests of this island, more especially as, when 
the action was taken, the ill effects of which they are 
now suffering from, the interests of the producers in 
India, largely consisting of uneducated natives, unable 
to voice their own interests, were overlooked. 

8. That the producing interests of Ceylon, your 
memorialists would point out, are overwhelmingly 
more important than any other, and these interests 
through the colony’s exports, over two-thirds of which 
are sent to the United Kingdom, suffer in a disastrous 
way from an artificially inflated rupee, since so many 
of its products compete with those exported by other 
countries using a silver currency based on silver bullion 
value. 

9. That whilst fully recognising the difficulties of the 
Indian Government, your memorialists are of opinion 
that any tampering with the currency must be injurious 
to the trade of this colony, upon the prosperity of 
which all revenue, public and private, is dependent, 
and they pray that suoh steps may be taken as may be 
effectual to afford them speedy relief. 

Colombo, 25th March, 1898. 

(Signed) N. N. Mitchell, 
Mercantile Member of Legislative Council 

(and 88 other Signatures). 


No. 44 

Telegram from the Ceylon' Chamber of Commerce. 
Telegram of 14th June, 1898, to Sir Henry Fowler. 

Ceylon Chamber Commerce identifies itself with 
Currency Memorial Inhabitants Ceylon 25th March. 
Chamber further strongly condemn currency proposals. 
Government India. 


No. 45. 

Letter from Mr. E. Harcourt Skrine, to the 
Eight Honourable J. Chamberlain, M.P. 

Sir, 

As an owner of tea property in Ceylon, I have 
the honour to offer some remarks on the subject of the 
currency, which lias, I understand, been dealt with in 
a memorial to the Colonial Office by the Ceylon 
Planters’ Association. That memorial had not been 
published when I left Ceylon last month, and it was 
therefore not in my power to address any representation 
on it through the official channels, bnt, inasmuch as I 
deduce some very different conclusions from the 
premises upon which the case for the planter is there 
argued, I venture to hope that I may be allowed to 
submit this letter for your consideration. 

In so far as the Planters’ Memorial is descriptive of 
the mischievous results to the Ceylon tea grower from 
the enforced contraction of the currency, it must 
command the loyal support of !all 'producers, but when 
it goes beyond this, to recommend as a remedy the 
re-coinage of silver on the basis, as I understand’ of a 
somewhat lower exchange for the rupee, I think it is 
time to bring to light some of the fallacies that in my 
opinion have obscured the i judgment of the drafters of 
that memorial. 

To instance"fchese fallacies, I must refer you to Clauses 
20 and 26 of the Memorial. 


The concluding paragraph of Clause 20 says: “The 
“ rate for peasant labour in the Central, Western, and 
“ Sabaragamua Provinces appears to have remained 
“ fairly constant at about three days labour for a 
“ rupee, but that rate had only recently been attained 
“ in 1870. The rate in 1864 was generally a little 
“ lower.” 

Clause 26 says: “With reference to the possible 
“ readjustment of local wages and prices measured in 
“ silver, while we find that there is in Ceylon a slight 
“ tendency towards increasing wages and a more 
“ general tendency towards increasing prices, snch 
“ increase bears no actual proportion to the progressive 
“ decline in the gold price of silver, and it can hardly 
“ be attributed thereto. It is onr opinion that the 
“ date of snch a general adjustment of wages and 
“ prices is uncertain; that it will probably be remote, 
“ and that it may be postponed for an indefinite period 
“ of time.” 

The object cf both these clauses is to establish the 
contention that India and Ceylon as silver-using 
countries are incapable of re-measuring their com¬ 
modities in gold. I admit that there is much apparent 
justification for this contention, opposed though it be 
to an inevitable natural law, but the fact that it is so 
opposod should have led the planting body to regard 
their inferences with suspicion. 

The Planters’ Association accepts the fact that the 
rate for peasant labour has remained constant at about 
three days’ labour for a rupee from 1870 to 1898, as 
proof tha t the decline in the gold price of silver has 
not resulted in a proportionate rise of wages. It is the 
purpose of this letter to show that while the labour 
wage lias, it is true, remained constant at three days’ 
labour for a rupee, the value of that wage to the coolie 
has been enhanced fully 40 per cent, during that period 
—or the equivalent of the fall in silver—by compensat¬ 
ing advantages. 

To trace these it is necessary to give a brief review 
of the labour wage for the past 04 years. 

The Memorial admits that (1) during a period of par 
of exchange 1864 to 1870, the coolie wage was rising to 
some slight extent. That rise was commensurate with 
a staple trade price for coffee, and may fairly be taken 
to indicate a normally appreciating labour wage. 

(2.) A second period, 1872 to 1881, was a period of 
great inflation, coffee prices rising from 65s, per cwt. 
to 130s. This inflation was reflected in Ceylon by 
correspondingly higher cultivation. Labour that had 
in previons yeara been paid off after crop, to return to 
distant homes in India, was kept on for manuring and 
other works. Consequently the normal condition of 
a slowly rising wage was arrested, and made up to the 
cooly by this new found employment during the slack 
season. This period of high cultivation, the latter years 
of which balanced the first fall in silver, may be said to 
have ceased in 1881, when leaf disease and a collapse in 
the price of coffee brought the country to the verge of 
bankruptcy. It was succeeded by (3) a period of 
transition from the cultivation of coffee to that of tea. 
During this period, 1881 to 1885, the coolie wag© was, 
it is true, still constant at three days’ labour for a 
rupee, but the coolies were often not paid at all, and 
on some estates worked for years on a bare subsistence 
in rice. On estates worked with reserve capital a very 
rigorous task was exacted, such as is certainly quite 
unobtainable from the coolie of 1898, and a fuller value 
to the producer was undoubtedly obtained for the same 
wage. The argument of the apparent uniformity of 
the wage at the period preceding tea is, therefore, of 
little account. The coffee enterprise, while favoured 
by the exchange, may be compared to a ship with a 
favouring breeze, struggling vainly against a maelstrom. 
Indeed, so disastrous to labour was the ruin of coffee 
that, notwithstanding the collapse of silver which 
accompanied it, wages, that should have risen in 
accordance with a natural law, were actually lower 
estimated in the balance of earnings available to the 
coolie than they were when the exchange was at par. 
The natural result of all this was that the country was 
being rapidly denuded of coolies. 

With these conflicting influences at work.it is idle 
to assume that the uniformity of wage had, up to 1885, 
anything necessarily to do with the question. 

Period 4.—Subsequent to 1885, the uniformity of 
wage argument is still further discounted by the 
altered circumstances to the coolie in tea. Whereas, 
in coffee, a large proportion of the labour force was 
paid off to return to their homes at the end of crop, the 
women that remained worked half time,’and the children 
not at all; the whole Tamil family finds in tea a 
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constant full wage all the year round, and the women 
and children—the least useful labourers in coffee—have 
become the labour most in request in tea. The 
wage continues the same, “ three days’ labour for a 
“ runee ” but the earnings of the Tamil family have 
increased fully 40 per cent., or very nearly, if not 
quite, the equivalent, of the fall in the gold value of 
silver, which the Planters’ Memorial contends has had 
no such result. These advantages to the coolie 
(equivalent to a direct rise in wages) have been further 
added to by improved journey facilities to India. The 
Southern Indian Railway to Tuticorin, made in 1875, 
gave the coolie direct communication with his Indian 
home, superseding a toilsome march of many hundred 
miles by the circuitous Northern Ceylon route via 
Mannar, a route which was quite impracticable for 
weakly women and children. I am satisfied that this 
view of the question has been entirely overlooked 
hitherto, and that, if it is fairly sifted, it will be found 
that the coolie has been more than compensated for the 
fall in the purchasing power of his wage by the 
increased volume of wage earnable, and by easy access 
to his country. 

The contention of the Planters’ Memorial—that 
prices have remained unaffected by the fall in silver— 
can be similarly tested in the history of the rice market. 
This article, less than any other produce, lends itself 
to remeasurement with the rise or fall of the precious 
metal used as currency, because it is cultivated on 
lands that can grow little else. 

It will be found that previous to the great famine in 
1876 rice was selling in Kandy at Rs. 3 per bushel, 
and in 1895 previous to the last famine at Rs. 3'50, or 
a rise of 16 per cent. The latter price, however, by no 
means represented the real rise in value paid to the 
Indian producer, for his cost of transport in 1896 had 
been enormously reduced by railways and cheaper 
freights. If allowance is made for this it will be found 
that the price received by the Indian rice grower in 
1896 was some 30 to 40 per cent, higher than in 1875, 
so that here again the natural law of remeasuremont 
of the commodity in the currency had been at work. 

Tn those two main instances—the coolio wage and the 
price of rice—a nominal but deceptive sameness of 
rate in Ceylon is used as an argument to support the 
contention that these commodities have not remeasured 
themselves in silver, and therefore will not remeasure 
themselves in gold if the latter currency is resorted to. 
I arrive at the opposite conclusion, and am of opinion 
that if the depletion of the Indian original currency 
silver is rectified by an influx of gold to restore the 
equilibrium between currency and commodities tho 
producer, equally with all other classes, will be 
benefited. • Mr. Allan Arthur, in his standard letter, 
has shown the disadvantages certain to recur by a 
partial re-oponing of the mints to silver, which is what 
the Ceylon Memorial advocates. The result to Ceylon 
tea of such a policy would be to foster the existing over¬ 
production which is likely, in any case, for some years 
to be a greater hindrance to profits than the recent 
high exchange. 

On the other hand, the introduction of a gold 
standard will have the following beneficial effects. 
If the transfer is made at a fair rate—and I consider a 
fair rate to be that which was ruling before the 
American legislation which led to the closing of the 
Indian Mint in 1893, and which I will take, for this 
and other reasons, at Is. 3d. per rupee—the results to 
the tea producer will be (a) he will have a fair amende 
made to him for the present unduly high rate than that 
recently forced upon him ; (6) the stringency of the 
money market, as evidenced by prohibitory bank rates 
of interest will cease; (c) the English investor will 
acquire confidence and lend money on mortgage in 
Oeylqn at 5 per cent, where he would not now (under 
the uncertainty of ever getting his capital back) lend 
it at 10 per cent.; (d) there will be a mitigation, if not 
an end, to the recurring periods of inflation and de¬ 
pression, which have been most injurious to sound 
enterprise, and must continue to occur with an un¬ 
trustworthy currency medium. There will be less 
phenomenal profits hut they will be constant; (e) the 
transition to gold will furnish the opportunity for re¬ 
considering the coolie wage. If the Southern Indian 
rate of 4 as. for men and 24 as. for women commands a 
full supply of labour there, the Ceylon rates of 6 as. for 
men and 5 as. for women, taken in connection with the 
new journey facilities, would appear too high. At any 
rate the subject would have to be reconsidered, if only 
to supersede the custom of making profits on rice, 
which has always been a considerable factor in Ceylon 


in the wage question. These profits are likely to be 
very considerable if rice comes to be remeasured in gold, 
and, being always open to misconception, it would be 
better to abandou them in favour of a reduced wage; 
(/) the steadiness given to the cost of production 
would induce the planter—instead of looking to the 
fall of exchange to help him—to develop his own latent 
economies. There is no doubt that labour is not nearly 
as efficient as it might be, estates having been flooded 
with new and untrained coolies supervised by young 
•men from England, who are gaining their experience at 
the expense of the industry; ( g ) when these results 
have been worked out, it will be found that there is 
little to fear in the competition from silver-using 
countries on which so much stress is laid in the 
Planters’ Memorial. 

Our China competitors will be unsupported by cheap 
capital as in Ceylon, and rice—the food of the China 
coolie—must rise in price as the gold countries 
purchase it. The quality of China labour must also 
deteriorate in proportion as it iB ill-paid and ill-fed. 

I have ventured to suggest the transition from a 
silver to a gold currency at the rate of Is. 3d. per rupee 
not only because it appears a just rate, but also because 
it will lend itself better than any other to the double 
necessities of England and India, seeing it would be 
represented by a gold coin the equivalent of 12s. 6 d. in 
England and Rs. 10 in India. The present stock of 
rupees is not more than sufficient for token require¬ 
ments, and it must be remembered that the burden of 
currency work in the East will always fall on the 
token coins ; e.g., in monthly payments for labour, the 
individual wage, after deducting food supplies, but 
seldom reaches Rs. 10. This fact disposes of the idea 
that the demand for gold for circulation in India will 
ever in any way compare with the like demand for it 
in England, where the labour wage is so much higher 
and food is not made part of the terms of payment. 

This letter of course accepts the theory that the 
Indian Government was justified by tho cyclonic 
disturbance to the currency created by American 
legislation in contracting the Indian currency to meet 
a special danger, but the object having been served, 
it is bound to revert to a sound principle which at the 
present stage can only mean a Iona fide gold currency 
for India. 

I have, &e., 

(Signed) E. Harcourt Skeine. 

New University Club, 

St. James’ Street, 

9th May 1898. 


No. 46. 

Letter from Mr. E. Harcourt Skrine to the Indian - 
Currency Committee, supplementing No. 9. 

Claverton Manor, Bath, 

Dear Sirs, 23rd November, 1898. 

As Mr. T. N. Christie has been examined at great 
length on the Currency question as it affects the Ceylon 
planter by your Commission, I venture to request that I 
maybe allowed to supplement my own paper in support 
of a different view on the same subject by the following 
remarks. 

Whereas the Ceylon Planters’ Memorial in effect 
represents the views of the local agents of dividend- 
earning tea companies of recent growth, my connection 
with Ceylon dates from 1872, during all which time I 
have remained in possession of my estates as a bona, 
fide cultivator and continued to develop them through 
all the vicissitudes of production. On the ground, 
therefore, of the producer I claim to speak with experi¬ 
ence, if not with authority. The producer, however, 
represents but one of at least three conflicting interests 
affected by the currency question, and I can well 
understand that his evidence should be limited in just 
proportion. 

My own views, however, are not those gained by a 
producer only, for I have had quite as mtfbh experience 
as an importer of Manchester goods. During the three 
years which marked the first great fall of silver—1876 
to 1879—I was in charge of a business bouse in South¬ 
ern India, and was fully sensible of the injurious effect 
of the depreciation of the rupee on import business. 
Whatever, therefore, my private feelings might be as a 
producer, of the advantages of cheap silver, its dis¬ 
advantages to the importer were equally apparent. I 
venture to think that this dual experience is one not 
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generally shared in by the witnesses yon have examined. 
Moreover, since my memorial was sent in mnoh 
additional light has been thrown on the feasibility of a 
gold standard in India, and it is in connection with this 

? uestion that I should like to supplement my paper, 
n it I advocated the transition from a silver currency 
to a gold one at Is. 3d. per rupee, having for its basis 
a gold standard and currency coin, to be minted in 
India, the equivalent of 10s. 

It has been remarked to me that others have advo¬ 
cated Is. 2 d., and others again Is., why then shonld a 
Is. 3d. basis be accepted more than either of these P On 
the same argument it might be added that the Govern¬ 
ment proposal of lc. 4<I. is equally fanciful, but I venture 
to submit that the claim to transfer at Is. 3d. has alone, 
of all others, a logical basis, inasmuch as that was ap¬ 
proximately the rate current when the mints were 
closed. From a purely logical, and therefore just, 
point of view, the transfer should then and there have 
been effected, and any forcing up ot the value of the 
rupee subsequently is, on economical principles, inde¬ 
fensible. As it is my duty to confine my arguments to 
Ceylon I shall show that the Is. 4d. rate is injurious to 
the interests of both labour and capital in that country. 
My memorial has shown that under the circum¬ 
stances of tea, the labour wage is abnormally high at 
present. The tea industry, which could afford to pay 
that wage with a Is. 3d. rupee, cannot do so if a Is. 4d. 
basis is insisted on. If this industry, on which the 
island revenue depends, is to be sustained, it must be by 
either lowering the rates of cooly pay or by giving 
effect to the logical and just exchange rate of Is. 3d. 
The first solution would be a drastic but dangerous 
remedy which can only be imposed by the proprietary, 
or accepted by the labour, after much distress and incal¬ 
culable loss to both, which will have its echo in England 
in raising the price of tea, the principal beverage of the 
masses. If such a result comes about its origin will be 
fully explained to them. On the other hand it is in the 
power of the Government to case the situation by 
transferring at Is. 3d., and save Ceylon from a calamity 
which may only in degree be inferior to the state of 
things in Barbados, and which it will have itself 
imposed. 

1 have still two remarks to add to my memorial. The 
first is to anticipate the assumption that a gold currency 
in the East will be absorbed for hoarding. Lately in 
Ceylon I have had sovereigns offered me by a native 
banker in the interior at below their Colombo market 
value, and teeing that the enormous volume of gold 
which is absorbed annually in the East is obtained at 
cost price the demand for hoarding is fully met as it is. 
An Indian mint would come into competition with this 
demand and attract gold now hoarded, more especially 
in times of stringency. 

The other remark, also from a Ceylon standpoint, is 
as to the necessity, if a gold standard is adopted, that 
it shall be reasonably effective for purposes of currency 
as well, and that it shall correspond with the note 
circulation. The sovereign does not meet these 
requirements. It corresponds with no note issue in 
India, and in Ceylon where the Colony has been made to 
think in decimals by the Government, it will have no 
currency utility whatever. It will serve only to 
illustrate the expression, “ If thy son ask bread of thee 
wilt thou give him a stone P ” 

I am, Sir, 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) E. Hakcouht Skrine. 
The Members of the 
Indian Currency Committee, 
c/o Robert Chalmers, Esq., 

Secretary, the Treasury. 


No. 47. 

Letter on Ceylon Currency, by Mr. H. W. Gillman, 

(Received through the Colonial Office.) 

«* 

Clonteadmore, Coachford, 

Co. Cork, 9th July 1898. 

Ceylon Currency. 

Riget Hon. Sib, 

Some unknown friend has sent me a copy of the 
letter addressed to the Secretaryof State for the Colonies 
(under date 19th May last) by the vice-president of the 
Ceylon Association in London on the above subject ip 


connection with the present currency proposals of the 
Indian Government. 

I take the liberty of inviting consideration to the fact 
that, of the evils which are indicated in this letter, one 
is beyond control, and as regards the other it is open 
to the Colony at its own option to adopt a remedy. 

Two chief arguments are put forward in that letter 
as follows :— 

1st argument—That the establishment of the rupee 
at 1 (id. has so curtailed profits of tea estates as to 
• raise alarm as to the future of the industry and to cheek 
any further extension of the tea acreage. 

But a consideration of the net gold prices of tea, with 
the cost of production per lb., and with the rise and fall 
of exchange of the rupee since 1893 (when the mints in 
India were closed) to the present year 1898, shows that 
the decrease of profits has been due more to the fall 
in price than to exchange. A few figures taken from 
the letter in question and from the very useful curves 
of prices, &c. appended thereto will make this clear, 
thus :— 

Tea per lb. 

1893—Average net* gold price in 

London - - 7'50 pence. 

Cost of production - ! with rupee 
at 15a!. - - - 4'28 „ 

(Exchange 15d.) profits per lb. 3'22 „ 

1895— Average net gold price in 

London - - 7*17 „ 

Cost of production with rupee 
at 13'3d. - - . 3'80 „ 

(Exchange 13'3d.) profits per lb. - 3'37 „ 

That is about the same profits as in 1893 though 
rupee had fallen lfii ; and in this year if the price had 
remained the same (7 ^d.) as in 1893, the profits would 
have been 3'70 d., so that a fall in exchange of l|d. (i.e., 
from 15d. to 13*3 d.) made a difference of profits, of only 
about id. per lb. of tea. The present year, further, 
shows the effect of the fall in price, thus :— 

Tea per lb. 

1898—Average net gold price of toa 

in London - - - 0*30 pence. 

Cost of productionwith rupee 
at 16 d. . . 4 57 „ 

(Exchange 16d.) profits per lb. - 183 ,, 

If the rupee had been at 15cZ. the profits would be 
only about Id. per lb. more; and, if the rupee had 
been at the low figure (13*3d.) of 1895, the profits 
would be but f d. more per lb. 

Or, the point may be put in other words in this way, 
the difference in profit per lb. between 1893 and 1898 is 
l'39d., of which only about \d. is due to the rise in 
exchange from 15 d. to 16 d., while the rest, over 1 d., 
is due to fall in price of tea. In fact a rise of 2d. in 
the exchange of the rupee makes a decrease of only id. 
in profits per lb. of tea, and has, therefore, only one- 
fourth the effect in diminishing profits that a fall of 2d. 
in the price would have. 

It must, however, )be noted here that many estates 
in Ceylon do not obtain for their tea the average price 
of 6'3 d. last mentioned above : there are several whose 
tea nets little above 5 d. per lb. The margin of profits 
in such cases approaches evanescence ; and cultivation 
on those estates will probably have to be abandoned 
till prices chance to rise. A Ceylon correspondent 
lately informed me that a further fall of id. per lb. of 
tea in London would throw out of cultivation estates 
whose out-turn totals to about thirty millions of lbs. 
per annum; oi course such a check to production would 
tend to cause prices to rise again, that is, if competition 
with China, a silver-using country, may not prevent 
such a rise in prices. 

On the whole the tea industry in Ceylon, on which 
the prosperity of the colony depends, is in a critical 
condition at present. But, as regards the question of 
exchange, I do not see how the Colony can expect 
relief in that direction, because the interests of the 
great empire of India are paramount, and these require 


* i.e., ljrf. below the gross price shown in the curve appen¬ 
ded to the letter. 

t 126 million lbs. of tea are produced at a cost of 36 million 
rupees, this is a cost of 2>'i cents, per lb. (ion cents. Ceylon = 
1 rupee) and is practically independent of fluctuations in 
exchange. 
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that the gold value of the revenue shall be stable, at its 
present amount at the least, without the imposition of 
iurther taxation of the people ; and the State must 
secure this object even though any private interests 
may sutler thereby. 

The second chief argument in the Ceylon Associa¬ 
tion's letter is to the effect that the tea and other 
industries, that compete in other markets with the 
produce of China and other silver-using countries, will 
be so handicapped by the high value of the rupee as 
compared with that of silver, that those industries are 
likely to be extinguished in such a competition. In 
this the Association assumes that the present currency 
arrangements and those soon to be adopted in India 
will bo continued in Ceylon. This argument so far as 
it affected the Indian plantations was fully considered 
by the Herschell Committee in 1893, who dealt with it in 
pars. 118-120* of their report. The Committee admitted 
to some extent the force of the argument, but doubted 
whether “ any very serious prejudice would result ” to 
Indian producers therefrom, and (in par. 120) dwelt on 
the want of railways and other means of communication 
in China, and tho heavy imposts to which production is 
there subject; and thought therefore that no serious 
apprehension need be felt as to the competition of 
China. 

The situation in China is, however, now very diffe¬ 
rent from what it was when the Committee wrote: 
English factories with best machinery (as the Associa¬ 
tion points out) will soon turn out thence tea as well 
manufactured as any in India or Ceylon, and the want 
of transport will be overcome probably by railways ; 
and I think that both Indian and Ceylon tea planters 
have much to fear from this competition while they 
use a rupee stable at about the rate of 1 6d. For in¬ 
stance, supposing both Ceylon and China teas to fetch 
a net price in London of 6d. per lb., this 6 cl. 
remitted to China will, at 27 d. the ounce of silver, 
exchange for about 106 grains of pure silver there, 
while in exchange with India or Ceylon it is tho equiva¬ 
lent of only 62 grains of the 165 which are in the Indian 
rupee ; and thus, since price of labour, &c. has not 
responded to the change in value of the rupee, the 
London price will pay for nearly twice as much labour 
in China as it will in India or Ceylon. The China 
producer can therefore afford to sell his tea for two or 
three pence lower than the others; and, if the Chinese 
manufacture take the public taste, most of the Ceylon 
and Indian tea estates must be abandoned. 

As above stated, the Association have assumed, in the 
above arguments that Ceylon will or must continue to 
use the Indian rupee and the gold standard if it be 
adopted presently by India. Of course it is, speaking 
generally, a great advantage to any country to have a 
currency not subject to depreciation or to fluctuations, 
sometimes violent, in exchange ; and it may be here 
remarked that in 1893 the complaints of merchants 
and producers were directed more against the fluctua¬ 
tions in the rate of exchange than against the value of 
the rupee which then stood at about 15 d. 

But if Ceylon is, under present circumstances, con¬ 
tent to use a silver currency however liable to variations 
in value and exchange, is there any formidable obstacle 
to her doing so, and to her giving up the use of the 
currency of her great neighbour P Since the occupation 
of Ceylon, in 1796, by the English, it has been always 
the case up to 1872 that the currency of the colony was 
different from that of India; and even when in 1872 
the Indian rupee was adopted as the unit in Ceylon, the 
woin was decimalised there, and the use of the barbarous 
Indian sub-denominations of annas and pies was re¬ 
jected. It will be rememberedf that before 1825 the 

* Report of the Committee appointed to inquire into the 
Indian currency, 31st May 1893. 

f Hee Sessional Papers, Ceylon, session of 1869-70. 


Ceylon currency was rix-dollars, coined at the mint in 
England, with Bub-denominations of fauams and stivers. 
The rix-dollar was a silver coin, worth la. 5Jd. with 
silver at 5s. the ounce. In 1825 the British currency 
was introduced, and accounts were directed to be kept 
in £ s.d.; and British silver and the rix-dollar (at Is. 6 d.) 
were declared by regulation to be legal tender to any 
amount. In 1835 the Indian Government made the 
Company’s rupee of 165 grains pare silver and 15 grains 
alloy the standard for India; and in the following year 
the Governor of Ceylon, by notice (not an Order in 
Council or a Royal Proclamation), stated that tho 
Government would put that rupee in circulation in 
Ceylon at the rate of two shillings. 

This did not make the rupee legally current, but 
nevertheless it was universally accepted, and a debt 
expressed in British pounds was discharged in Ceylon 
by rupees at the rate of 10 to the £ as readily as by 
British currency or rix-dollars. 

So it may be seen that, however natural it may be 
for Ceylon to use the same currency as India, history 
shows that it has generally not done so, and that it is 
possible for Ceylon again to nse a different currency, 
and thus to compete on even terms with other silver¬ 
using countries such as China. Indeed this was the 
purport of the answer made by the Herschell Committee* , 
in 1893, to those who apprehended that Ceylon trade 
would be prejudiced by the closing of the Indian mints 
and by the adoption of a gold standard in India, if theBe 
currency arrangements should be continued in Ceylon. 
The Committee said, “ it would in that event be open 
“ to the Government of these colonies ” (Ceylon and 
Mauritius) “ to acquiesce in the action of India, or to 
“ establish currencies of their own with or without 
“ local mints.” 

The adoption of some such silver currency by Ceylon, 
even if it bo to continue only for a time, would enable 
the Colony to tide over its present difficulties, so far 
as these have arisen from the action of the Indian Go¬ 
vernment, and to meet the competition of China with 
an even chance of success; and thus save the Colony 
from the disaster of the failure of the tea industry on 
which the prosperity of the whole island is very largely 
dependent. 

It is unnecessary here to go into any detail as to the 
particular denomination of silver coin which Ceylon 
might adopt as tho unit in such case. The Colony 
might use tho British dollar of Singapore and Hong 
Kong, which seems to bo fairly stable at an exchange 
value of 22 to 23 pence since Japan adopted a gold 
standard for her similar coin, the yen; or Ceylon 
might coin a rupee of her own, of same weight and 
fineness as the Indian one, bat sufficiently distinct 
therefrom bo as not to be mistaken for it, of which 
latter there would be little danger, for the natives of 
India and Ceylon are born money-changers. Whatever 
unit Ceylon may so adopt, Ceylon can pay the cost 
thereof by exporting to India such rupees as come to 
her treasury. 

I may add that, after some consideration, and from 
my experience in connection with the details of the 
change of currency in Ceylon as carried out in 1871-72, 
I foresee no difficulty in tho change now suggested 
greater, if not less, than the difficulties which were 
successfully overcome in those years under the govern¬ 
ment of Sir Hercules Robinson. 

I have, &c., 

Herbert Webb Gilman, 
Ceylon C. S. (Retired). 

The Right Hon. 

Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., &o.. 

Principal Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. 


* Report, nt ante. par. 129. 
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No. 48. 

Shanghai: Prices of Commodities. 

(j Extract from a letter received from the Foreign Office.) 

Her Majesty’s Consulate-General, 
Shanghai, January 31st, 1898. 

I now have the honour to forward a return showing 
the difference of price in terms of silver of 14 diffprpn| 


articles as sold in the native market in the years 1887 
and 1897. The list has been compiled from three 
separate and independent sources, and it represents, 
I believe, quite fairly the average retail prices in the 

native market. 

In every case it will be seen that the prices have 
risen even in terms of “ cash,” and, a fortiori, in terms 
of silver. An office servant who was receiving $8 per 
month, ponld convert tliese in 1887 into from 8,000 fa 

M3. 
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9,000 “cash,” whereas now he can only get about 
6,880, and, moreover, he finds that for nearly all the 
necessaries of life he must pay more “ cash ” than he 
used to. 

In short, it may be said that at the present moment 
in Shanghai it requires at least $3 to procure the same 
articles of daily use as could formerly be procured for 
$2. It is, I think, probable that some of the articles 
quoted may be unduly appreciated at the moment from 
temporary causes, but, taking things all round, I am 
sure that there is a permanent rise of at least 30 per 
cent, in silver prices. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) G. Jamieson, 

Consul-General. 

The Marquess of Salisbury, K.G., 

&c. &c. &c. 


Enclosure to above. 


Comparative Table of Retail Prices at Shanghai for 
Yeaes 1887 and 1897. 


Article. 

Average 
Price in 
Cash. 

Equivalent 
Average Price 
in Silver. 

Increase 
per Cent, 
in Silver 


1887. 

1897. 

1887. 

1897. 

i 

Prices. 

Rice, per picul 

Cash. 

Cash. 

$ 

3.53 

$ 

5.27 

49 

Flour, per catty 

23 

36 

0.23 

0.42 

82 

Charcoal, per catty 

11 

15 

0.11 

0.17 

54 

Chicken’s eggs, each 

6 

9 

0.006 

0.110 

66 

„ per catty 

105 

144 

0.105 

0.17 

62 

Pork, per catty 

110 

133 

0.11 

0.15 

36 

Fish 

82 

113 

0.082 

0.13 

58 

Vegetables, per catty 

10 

14 

0.010 

0.017 

70 

Oil, per catty 

80 

119 

0.08 

0.14 

75 

Sugar „ 

69 

85 

0.07 

0.10 

43 

Salt „ 

18 

24 

0.018 

0.028 

55 

Soy 

39 

49 

0.039 

0.057 

46 

Tobacco, per catty - 

144 

190 

0.14 

0.22 

57 

House rent 

_ 


2-50 

3.75 

50 


In 1887 the value of the cash is taken at 1,000 per 
dollar. 

In 1897 the average exchange was 860 per dollar. 


taxes are levied in taels, the Government accounts are 
kept in taels, so also are all native banking accounts, 
and practically all the wholesale trade of the country 
is carried on in this currency. For convenience, the 
metal is cast into ingots weighing about 50 taels each. 
This is done by a private assay office, which will give a 
certificate of weight and fineness. Government does 
not interfere in the matter at all. The volume of 
currency is thus the whole stock of silver in the 
country. It is added to or diminished by the mere 
fact of import or export. An importation of, say, half- 
a-million ounces in bar silver, can be converted into 
currency at a few hours’ notice and at practically no 
cost at all. 

The stock of uncoined silyer is supplemented by 
Mexican dollars, and to some extent by the new British 
dollar coined in Bombay for the use of the Straits 
Settlements and Hongkong. Mexican dollars circnlate 
at the open ports of trade and some distance inland, 
especially in the silk districts near Shanghai. They 
exchange freely against silver at their intrinsic value 
or rather better, the rate of exchange varying, how¬ 
ever, as much as 3 or 4 per cent., according to the 
demand. All large transactions between foreigners and 
Chinese are conducted in silver—either taels or dollars, 
according to the custom of the port. In Central and 
North China it is exclusively taels. 

For convenience there is now at the ports and 
vicinity a considerable circulation of small coins—50, 
20, and 10-cent pieces. Most of these purport to be 
issued by the Hongkong Government, but they are 
really coined in England, and imported by the banks, 
like the Mexican and British dollars, for use among the 
people. 

Mint machinery has recently been imported and set 
up at Canton and Wuchang—the capitals of two of the 
largest provinces. These institutions have tried to 
issue a coin, about identical in weight and fineness with 
the Mexican dollar, but the people have not taken to 
them. The coins have no advantage in paying power 
over imported Mexican dollars or uncoined silver, and 
as the cost of minting comes to more than is charged 
on the Mexican coin they cannot compete in intrinsic 
value with the latter. Only a small quantity has, I 
believe, been coined, and the business soon stopped, 
there being no profit in it. 

There is, however, a profit in turning out subsidiary 
coins and considerable quantities of these continue to 
be issued. They run concurrent with the Hongkong 
coins at Shanghai and the other ports, and, I presume, 
to some extent in the interior where they take the 
place of copper cash. 


No. 49. 

Cost of Living in China. 

(Extract from a letter from Sir Claude MacDonald, H.M. 

Minister at Peking, received through the Treasury.) 

“ Owing to the depreciation of silver and the dearness 
of copper cash, the silver pay of our Chinese employes 
of all ranks does not nearly represent the same pur¬ 
chasing power that it did some years ago, and the cost 
of living has consequently greatly increased. To meet 
this loss in the Customs Service Sir R. Hart has 
obtained sanction to raise the pay of all his Chinese 
employes by 50 per cent.” 


No. 50. 


Currency and Prices in China. 


Memorandum by Mr. George Jamieson, C.M.G., H.M. 
Consul-General at Shanghai. 

The currency of China consists of— 

A. —Silver, which is either— 

1. Uncoined metal passing by weight. 

2. Mexican dollars and British dollars. 

3. Subsidiary coinage (decimal parts of a dollar). 

B. —Copper cash. 


A.—The standard of value is silver, the unit being the 
tael or Chinese ounce (565 grains).* All Government 

mi! ^ is the weight of the ordinary taei of commerce at Shanghai 
1 Be Government or Customs tael is about H per cent, heavier The 
commercial tael differs in different parts of the country, some'being 
heavier none lighter than the Shanghai tael. s 


There is no law of legal tender in China. Obligations 
are discharged in the currency in which they were 
contracted. If you borrow taels you must repay in 
taels. The price of a thing is so many taels, dollars, 
or copper cash as may be agreed on, and payment is to 
be made accordingly. 

B. Copper Cash.— For all retail trade the medium 
of currency is the coin known to foreigners as the 
“copper cash.’’ By regulation it ought to be of a 
minimum weight of ^ of a tael or Chinese oz., and 
should contain 50 per cent, of pure copper, 41'5 per 
cent, of zinc, 6'5 per cent, of lead, and 2 per cent, of 
tin, also 1,000 should be equivalent to a tael in value. 
In practice none of these conditions are observed. 
The existing issues which go back, some of them for 
hundreds of years, contain coins of all degrees of 
inferiority, including a proportion of coins which are 
entirely spurious, yet they all pass current in a way, 
though sometimes with difficulty. A string of 100 will 
contain 50 to 60 good coins, 20 to 30 of inferior quality 
and 10 or 20 of the poorest kind. By custom there is a 
tolerance of a certain proportion of inferior coins—if 
more than custom tolerates is attempted, there will be 
trouble. 

The right to coin these “cash” is vested in the 
officials. The authorities of each province are supposed 
to issue fresh supplies to meet the wants of the people, 
that is to say, to coin jnst so much as will keep the 
cash constant in relation to silver at the rate of 1,000 
per tael. Whether this rate was ever maintained even 
approximately is doubtful; certainly it has not been so 
for the past 150 years. Presumably the authorities, 
finding it was profitable to coin at this rate, went on 
coining until the cash became so redundant that the 
price fell to nearly the intrinsic value when, of course, 
the issue would stop. And by reducing the weight and 
value of the coins to which there would be a natural 
temptation it was possible to continue the process and 
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carry the depreciation much farther than would other¬ 
wise have been the case. The maximum period of 
depression appears to have been reached about 1850. 
According to one authority the following variations have 
taken place:— 

In 1736 the Shanghai tael changed for cash 700- 
„ 1780 „ ' „ „ 900 

i. 1790 ,, „ „ 1,400 

„ 1853 „ „ „ 2,000 

„ I860 „ „ „ 1,500 

I give that for what it is worth, being unable for the 
moment to verify it farther. But at all events for a 
number of years before and after 1860, the exchange 
fluctuated between 1,500 arid 1,600 cash pertael. Since 
1870 the following variations have taken place:— 


Dec. 31st, 1870 

- 1,560 

Dec. 31st, 1893 - 

1,380 

1875 

- 1,560 

1894 - 

1,330 

1880 

- 1,520 

1895 - 

1,330 

1885 

- 1,480 

1896 - 

1,200 

„ 1890 

- 1,330 

1897 - 

1,250 

1891 

- 1,370 

„ 1898 - 

1,190 

„ 1892 

- 1,410 

January 1899 

1,190 


What are the causes of this appreciation, how far are 
they permanent, and what will be the economic effect on 
the industry of the country ? 

Changes of the above nature in the relative Value of 
silver and copper cash must be due to either— 

a. An increase in the volume of silver currency 
in China, or 

B. A diminution in the volume of copper cash 
currency either absolute or relative to the 
growing needs of commerce. 

The first alternative may be at once excluded. 

The following table shows the Import and Export 
of Merchandise and Bullion since 1888 :— 

I.—Merchandise. 

,, I Value in Haikwan Taels ! Balance. 

le “"| (000’s omitted.) I 


1 

. . . . . .. . 

... 

1 + 

* ' 

| 

Imports. 1 
H. Taels. | 

Exports. 

H. Tuels. 

H. Taels. : 

l 

11. Taels. 

1889 
1889 1 

111,162 ! 
99,056 

102,596 

107,203 

8,147,000 

9,066,000 

.1890 1 

113,082 

96,695 

- j 

16,638,000 

1891 

118,783 

111,499 

— 

7,234,000 

1892 

120,753 

113,101 

1 _ 

7,401,000 

1893 

132,949 

127,275 

— 

5,674,000 

1894 

143,607 

139,547 

1 _ 

4,060,000 

1895 

154,685 

154,964 

279,000 


1896 

184,897 1 

141,686 

— 

43,212,000 

1897 

1 

185,194 

175,229 

— 

| 9,965,000 




Total — 

103,250,000 

i 



+ 

8,426,000 

1 



Balance — 

94,824,000 


II.— Bullion Table. 


Value in if. Taele. 



Imports. 

. .... . 

Exports. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1888 

! 

1,678,000 

1,911,000 

1889 

6,005,000 

1,625,000 


1890 



1,783,000 

3,657,000 

1891 



3,693,000 

3,113,000 

1892 



7,332,000 

4,825,000 

1893 


9,873,000 

7,459,000 


1 89 4 


26,389,000 

12,774,000 


1S90 


36,685,000 

6,624,000 


1896 


1,720,000 

8,114,000 


1897 

1,641,000 

8,512,000 


Total 10 ITears ; 

| 

82,313,000 

59,594,000 

13,406,000 


Net Export of gold H. Taels 59,594,000 

„ Import of silver - - 68,907,000 

The adverse balance of Trade against China by 

Table I. is - - - H. Taels 04,824,000 

This is reduced bj Export of gold - 59,594,000 

To 85,230,000 

Add net Import of Silver ... 68,907,000 

Total adverse balance .... 104,137,000 

which is made up by the recent Government loans on 
the foreign market, that is, by the total of the various 
loans since 1894, about 350 million taels, Iohb the 
Japanese indemnity of 230 millions. 

The years 1894-95 no donbt showed a largo import of 
silver which would, in the usual course of things, go 
somewhat, to swell the volume of silver currency, but 
(his import was quito exceptional and unwarranted by 
the balance of trade either before or after. Moreover 
as the borrowings of China will in the future entail an 
annual payment to Europe of about taels 25,000,000 per 
annum it is manifest that, unless the course of trade 
greatly changes, there can be no great import of silver 
for a long time to come. The conclusion, therefore, is 
that as regards the cash currency the appreciation of 
the latter cannot have been caused by the superabun¬ 
dance of silver in the country. 

The explanation must, therefore, be sought in the 
alternative cause, viz., a diminution of the cash currency 
either absolute or relative to the wants of the com¬ 
mercial community. So far as my information goes 
there has been a diminution, firstly, absolute, by the 
melting down of some of the full-weighted and better 
class of coins ; and, secondly, relative, by a cessation of 
the coinage. The evidence I collected in Shanghai 
tended to show that there has been going on for some 
years a process whereby the best coins were being 
abstracted from the currency and melted down l'or the 
sake of tho copper they contained. 

This would be possible only if there was a sufficient 
rise in the price of copper in terms of silver as com¬ 
pared with tho rates prevailing at the time of coinage. 
Without troubling the Committee with details of the 
calculation I present the following table as showing the 
intrinsic value or melting point of copper cash during 
the last 28 years. It is only for selected coins of best 
quality, 1,000 of which weigh on an average 8 lbs. 4 ozs. 
avoir., and on the assumption that the composition 
is up to standard. The price of copper is the local 
wholesale price in Shanghai as stated in the Customs 
Returns, but coincides closely with the prices of copper 
and silver as given in Sauerbeck’s Tables :— 


Year. 

Price of Copper per 
lb. in Tael Cents. 

Intrinsic Value, or 
Melting Point.* 

1870- 

12 

56 

Tael 1 » 

Cash 1,527 

1875 - 

13 

65 


„ 1,396 

1880- 

12 

58 


„ 1,466 

1885 - 

11 

12 

»» 

„ 1,656 

1890- 

12 

38 

17 

„ 1,568 

1891 - 

10 

82 

J9 

„ 1,573 

1892 - 

11 

55 

>» 

„ 1,488 

1893 - 

12 

9' 


„ 1,419 

1894 - 

12 

04 

9* 

„ 1,402 

1895 - 

15 

02 

„ 

„ 1,262 

1896 - 

13 

78 


„ 1,308 

1897 - 

16 

60 

„ 

„ 1,085 


* Note .—In making the calculation the price of zinc as well 
as that of copper is taken into account. 


This table shows that while there could have been 
no great temptation to melt down cash daring the 
period 1880 to 1894 there undoubtedly has been such 
an inducement since that year—an inducement which 
would be strengthened by a further rise in the price of 
copper, such as seems to prevail at the present moment, 
unaccompanied by a corresponding rise in the price of 
silver. ' 

On the other hand a counteracting influence has been 
set at work in tho resumption of the coinage of copper 
cash, to the stoppage of which I mainly attribute the 
appreciation. This appreciation gave rise to numerous 
complaints and several of the provincial mints which 
had not been working for years have commenced to 
issne cash but of an inferior intrinsic value. A string 
of 1,000 of those new cash weighs only about 5 lbs. 8 ozs. 
as against 8 lbs, 4 ozs. of the older standard sort, so that 
assuming they contain the same proportion of copper 

M 4 
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their value would be 33 per cent, below standard, At 
this rate it, no doubt, pays the officials sufficiently well, 
and it may be presumed that they will go on coining 
until the exchange value in terms of silver again 
touches melting point. At the same time the operation 
of abstracting and melting down the superior coius 
may go on, their place being taken by the inferior coius 
from below. If the supply of the latter be sufficient 
this result must follow under the operation of the 
Gresham Law. 

For the moment, at all events, the appreciation of 
cash seems to have been arrested, for it has remained 
steady at about 1,200 per tael since 1896, and if the 
mints continne working it is more than likely that the 
reverse process of depreciation will set in, which may, 
in time, bring back cash and silver to the old relative 
value. 

From the above it will be seen that this cash currency 
forms a mongrel sort of standard of value of its own. 
It is not a token coin, for it does not represent any 
fixed weight of silver, though it was apparently intended 
it should. Nor is it a standard based on copper, or on 
copper and zinc, for its composition is not uniform, and, 
moreover, there is not free coinage. But inasmuch as it 
plays an indispensable part as a medium of exchange in 
the interior of the country, quite independent of silver, 
it would seem to follow that a contraction, either 
absolute or relative, must have its usual effect in 
lowering wages and prices generally in its own terms. 
If it did not, then, inasmuch as cash rose in terms of 
silver between 1870 and 1894 by about IS per cent, it 
follows that the purchasing power of silver must have 
fallen to an equal degree. But it is quite certain that 
up to 1894 or 1895 there was no perceptible rise of 
silver prices in China. Since 1895 there has, no doubt. 


been a rise in numerous articles of export, mainly 
owing to the fact that sterling prices have been firmer 
in foreign markets, a rise which in time would be 
reflected in cash prices of these articles in the interior. 
Apart from that, I think it is reasonable to conclude, 
though I can offer no statistics, that the long con¬ 
tinued complaint of the dearness of cash must have 
tended to cheapen commodities. Rather the contrary, 
it is true, has been observed in Shanghai, as will be 
seen from my report on the rise of prices there referred 
to in Mr. Christie’s evidence (Question No. 4623). As 
to that, I would only say that prices (meaning retail 
prices) in a busy corner like Shanghai must not be 
taken as representative of China generally. Their 
influence would not be felt 100 miles in the interior. 
That report was written merely as a guide in fixing the 
fair wages in silver of servants in the public offices 
at Shanghai, and did not go beyond what, for the time 
being, was current there. 

From the point of view of industrial competition, the 
conclusions to be drawn are that, as the rise in the 
silver value of cash since 1893 has been about 13 per 
cent., the purchasing power of silver in China may 
have fallen by that per-centage during the same period, 
but only if we suppose that the whole burden of the 
change has been thrown upon silver, i.e , assuming that 
cash prices have not varied. And as regards the future, 
unless the price of copper rises permanently in terms 
of silver, there seems no reason to anticipate a further 
enhancement of cash or consequent diminution in the 
purchasing power of silver, and should the rise in 
copper be permanent, its effect may be counteracted by 
the fresh issue of depreciated cash. 

G. Jamieson. 

London, February 22, 1899. 
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Text of the New Coinage Law of Japan, (1897). 

(From the 27th Mint Report (1896), (C. 8507).) 

Art. I.—The power of minting and issuing coins 
belongs to the Government. 

Art. II.—A weight of 2 fun (11 • 574 grs.) of pure gold 
shall bo the unit of coinage, which shall be called a yen. 

Art. III.—The varieties of coin shall be as follows :— 

Gold Coins. 

Pieces of 20-yen, 10-yen, and 5-yen. 

Silver Coins. 

Pieces of 50-sen, 20-sen, and 10-sen. 

Nickel Coins. 

Pieces of 5-sen. 

Bronze Coins. 

Pieces of 1-sen, and 5-rin. 

Art. IY.—The decimal system shall be adopted for 
purposes of currency calculation. The hundredth part 
of a yen shall be called a sen, and the tenth part of a 
sen shall be called a rin. 

Abt. Y.—The composition of the coins shall be as 
follows :— 

Gold Coins. 

900 parts of pure gold to 100 parts of copper. 

Silver Coins. 

800 parts of pure silver to 200 parts of copper. 

Nickel Coins. 

250 parts of nickel to 750 parts of copper. 

Bronze Coins. 

950 parts of copper, 40 parts of tin, and 10 parts of 
zinc. 


Art. VI.—The weights of 
follows :— 

the coins 

shall be as 

1 

Momme. 

Grammes. 

The 20-yen gold piece - 


i 

4-444 

- 

(16*6665) 

The 10-yen gold piece 

- 

2-222 

(8-3333) 

The 5-yen gold piece 

- 

1111 

(41666) 

The 50-sen silver piece 

- 

3-5942 

(13-4783) 

The 20-sen silver piece - 

- 

1-4377 

(5-3914) 

The 10-sen silver piece 

- 

0-7188 

(2-6955) 

The 5-sen nickel piece 

- 

1-244 

(4-6654) 

The 1-sen copper piece 

- 

1•9008 

(7-1280) 

The 5-rin copper piece - 

“ 

0-9504 

(3-5640) 


Art. YII.—Gold coins shall be legal tender to any 
amount. Silver coins shall be legal tender to the 
amount of 10 yen. Nickel and copper coins shall he 
legal tender to the amount of one yen. 

Art. VIII.—The dimensions of the coins shall he 
fixed by Imperial Ordinance. 

Art. IX.—The legal remedy of fineness shall bo r( /< ra 
in the case of gold coins, and Ti ? aa in the case of silver 
coins. 

Art. X.— The legal remedy of weight shall be as 
follows:— 

20-yen gold coin ; 0'00864 momme (0'0324 grammes) ; 
or 0'83 momme (3T125 grammes) in 1,000 pieces. 

10-yen gold coin ; 0’00605 momme (0-02269 grammes) j 
or 0 62 momme (2'325 grammes) in 1,000 pieces. 

5-yen gold coin; 0’00432 momme (0'0162 grammes) ; 
or 0'41 momme (1-5375 grammes) in 1,000 pieces. 

In the case of the silver coins the legal remedy of 
weight shall be 0-02592 momme (0-0972 grammes) for 
each piece ; or 1'24 momme (4’65 grammes) in each. 
1,000 pieces of 50-sen; 0'83 momme 731125 grammes; 
in each 1,000 pieces of 20-sen; and 041 momme 
(15375 grammes) in eacn 1,000 pieces of 10-sen. 
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Am. XL—The minimum circulating weights of the 
gold coins shall be as follows : — 



Momme. 

1 

Grammes. 

20-yen gold coin - - 

4-42 

(16-575) 

10-yen gold com 

2-21 

(8-2875) 

5-yen gold coin - - 

1-105 

(4-1438) 


Aut. XII.—If, in consequence of friction from cir¬ 
culation any of the gold coins fall below the minimum 
circulating weight, or if any of the silver, nickel, and 
copper coins becomes visibly reduced owing to the same 
cause, or, if any coins become inconvenient for purposes 
of circulation, the Government shall exchange such 
coins for others of the same face values, without making 
any charge. 

Am. XIII.—If the design upon’a coin becomes diffi¬ 
cult to distinguish, or if it has been privately restamped, 
or otherwise defaced, it shall be regarded as unfit for 
circulation. 

Art. XIY.—Should any person import gold bullion 
and apply to have it minted into gold coin, the Govern¬ 
ment shall grant the application. 

Art. XY.—The gold coins already issued shall cir¬ 
culate at twice the value of the gold coins issued under 
the provisions of this law. 

Art. XVI.—The silver 1-yen coins already issued 
shall be gradually exchanged for gold coins, according 
to the convenience of the Government, at the rate of 
one gold yen for one silver yen. 

Pending the completion of the exchange referred to 
in the last paragraph, silver 1-yen coins shall be legal 
tender to an unlimited extent, at the rate of one silver 
yen for one gold yen; and the suspension of their cir¬ 
culation shall be notified six months in advance by 
Imperial Ordinance. Any of these coins not presented 
for exchange within a period of five full years, reckoned 
from the day on which their circulation is suspended, 
shall be regarded thenceforth as bullion. 

Art. XYII.—The five-sen silver coins and the copper 
coins already issued shall continue in circulation as 
before. 

Art. XYIII.—From the day of the promulgation of 
this law, the coinage of 1-yen silver pieces shall cease ; 
but this restriction shall not apply to silver bullion 
entrusted to the Government for coinage prior to that 
day. 

Art. XIX.—All previous laws or ordinances con¬ 
flicting with the provisions of this law are hereby 
rescinded. 

Art. XX.—With the exception of Art. XYIII., this 
law shall go into operation from the first day of the 
tenth month of the 30th year of Meiji (October 1st, 
1897). 

Note. — From the above it will be seen that the new 
gold yen will contain half the weight of pure metal of 
that hitherto issued under the law of 1871, and the ratio 
of gold to silver will be as 1 to 32'348. 


No. 52. 

Report on the working of the Gold Standard 
in Japan. 

{Received through the Foreign Office.) 

The law substituting the gold standard for the silver 
standard came into force October 1, 1897. 

There are three points on whioh Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India desires information. 

(a.) Freedom or restriction of conditions under 
which the public can, if they wish, withdraw gold from 
the State Bank for exportation. 

(b.) The extent to which gold is being put into 
circulation among the community generally. 

(c.) How far there is, in Japan, any apprehension 
among business men that gold will leave the country. 

As to (a) there is absolutely no restriction upon the 
withdrawal of gold for exportation. 

As to ( b) the Japanese people have for the past thirty 
years used bank notes and small subsidiary coins, 
silver, nickel, and copper in making payments, and the 
habit has become so ingrained in them that there does 
not seem to be any likelihood gf their taking to the 

a Y 1075. 


use of gold coin in place of notes. It has even 
happened that paper has been at a premium as 
compared with coin. 

According to statistics recently published in the 
Government Gazette, the amount of coin in circulation 
on October 1, 1897, was estimated at 85,397,415 yen, of 
which 5,622,354 yen was in gold. (See Annex A, Coin 
in circulation.) 

The corresponding figures at the end of January 
1898 were 92,329,664 yen, of which 16,554,429 was in 
gold. At the end of February these figures were 
estimated at 94,706,854 yen and 17,369,987 yen 
respectively, and at the end of March the coin in 
circulation was estimated at 99,602,230 yen, of whioh 
15,898,313 yen was gold. 

Of the amount of gold in circulation, it is calculated 
that 10,000,000 yen may be in the possession of national 
and private banks, the rest being in the hands of 
private individuals. This latter amount can only be 
kept for hoarding, as it is not seen passing from hand 
to hand among the people. 

As to (c) business men apprehend that gold will 
leave the country, and the Japanese authorities 
entertain the same apprehension. 

On October 1, 1897, when the gold standard camo 
into effect, the quantity of gold (including coin and 
bullion) in the possession of the Treasury and the Bank 
of Japan respectively was in round numbers. 

77,390,000 yen 
84,013,000 yen 
in circulation 5,622,354 yen 

167,025,354 yen 

On April 1 these figures were respectively 
49,722,123 yen 
73,296,104 yen 
15,898,313 yen 

138,916,540 yen 

showing a decrease of 28,108,814 yen. 

This corresponds very closely with the amount 
believed to have been exported during the six months 
that have elapsed since October 1, 1897. 

The following are the monthly statistics taken from 
the Customs returns :— 

1897— October - - - 2,001,732 

November - - 4,200,846 

December ... 2,550,936 

1898— January - - - 4,516,400 

February - - - 4,840,056 

March - 10,933,972 

29,043,942 

Loss amount imported j 
during the same >• 821,749 

period - - J 

28,221,193 

The figures include the amount sent away by parcel 
post, which is estimated at 3,000,000 (see Annex 0). 

By article XYI of the Coinage Law of which a 
translation* was enclosed in Despatch No. 44 of March 3. 
from Her Majesty’s Legation to the Foreign Office, it 
is provided that the silver coins in circulation shall be 
gradually exchanged for gold coins. The amount thus 
given out in exchange for silver during the six months 
from October 1,1897, to March 31,1898, was $32,480,245. 
During the same period a further sum of $31,606,709 
was exchanged for noteB, making in all $64,086,954, 
but from this must be deducted $13,817,213, being the 
amount of gold received for notes and silver yen, the 
difference being $50,269,741. 

It was anticipated that silver yen would be imported 
from abroad for the purpose of obtaining gold in 
exchange. As is well known these coins aro legal 
tender in the Straits Settlements, and a large quantity 
has been absorbed by Hong Kong and China. The 
total amount exported up to January 1897 reached 
112,000,000 yen, and it was estimated that 35,000,000 
silver yen might come back to this country. The 
amount actually imported during tho six months has, 
however, been only 8,140,578 silver yen. 

The Japanese Government has lying to its credit in 
London a sum equivalent to 31,935,10^ gpld yen and 

+ See supra, No. 51. 
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expects to receive from China on or about 8th of May 
next the balance of the war indemnity, amounting to 
12,008,8571., when a sum of something over 15 millions 
sterling in all will then be at the disposition of the 
Japanese Government. But of this a large portion 
will be required for payments abroad for ships, guns, 
and machinery ordered or purchased by the 
Government. 

If the present rate of gold export be continued 
during the next two years nearly the whole of the 
existing stock of gold in the country will be exhausted. 
And as the payments which have to be made abroad 
on account of ships, guns, machinery, and so forth 
during the next five years are very large, some means, 
it is felt by the Japanese Minister of Finance, ought to 
be adopted to check the outflow of gold. (See annexed 
Statement D.) Already the rate of interest on loans 
of the Bank of Japan has been raised to 8| per cent., 
and that of discount to 9J per cent. The example 
of the Bank of Japan has been followed by the other 
banks. Some of the latter in order to attract deposits 
offer 7 per cent, on 12 months’ deposit and from 5 to 6 
per cent, on current accounts. Whether these high 
rates will have the effect of checking the drain of 
gold seems to be doubtful, and in the belief of 
some financial authorities the action of the Bank of 
Japan has been solely with the view of reducing 
its note issue, which, according to a statement of the 
president of the bank on February 20th last, then 
stood at 226,220,000 yen ; or was 47,310,000 yen in 
excess of the limit allowed by its charter. 

The latest report of the Bank of Japan (for April 
18-23, 1898), however,-gives the following figures: — 

66,852,288 yen issue against gold reserve. 

112,909,745 yen issued against securities. 

Total 179,762,033, showing a considerable decrease. 

The limit allowed by charter is 85,000,000 against 
securities, and this was exceeded by 31,214,489 yen 
during that week. 

Since 1896 the balance of trade has been against 
Japan. In 1896 it was 53,831,740 yen; in 1897 
56,165,694 yen; in 1st quarter of 1898, 31,910,055 yen. 

To a very large extent this balance has been met by 
bills drawn against the Government reserves lying in 
London. 

The adverse balance has in a great measure arison 
from the sudden development of the railway system, 
the expansion of the cotton spinning industry, and the 
increase of merchant shipping. Various municipal 
undertakings, especially the improvement of the water 
supply in the chief towns, have also necessitated large 
expenditure in Europe. 


A. 

Amount of Coin in Circulation on September 30, 1897. 

Amount. —85,397,415t/ert 34 sen on September 30, being 
an increase of 668,349 yen 82 sen 8 rin over the 
preceding month, and of 11,851,303 yen 24 sen 6 rin 
over the corresponding period of previous year. 


These figures are shown as follows :— 


Description. 

In circulation 
at end of 

1 September. 

Increase over 
previous 
month. 

Increase on 
corresponding 
month of lust 
year. 

Gold - 

5,622,35444? 

194,4322=s 

143,141—— 

Silver ; 

1 yen and 
tradei 
dollar - i 

37,525,036226 

347,434222 

7,565,299841 

50 sen and ! 
under - 

26,272,99345" 

126,8084-““ 

3,634,710222 

Total - 

63,798,02922-6 

474,242™°! 

•• i 

11,190,009241 

Nickel 

6,626,078222 

225 

554,663—2 

Copper. 

9,350,95264° 

100 

36,510112 

Total -• 

85,397,415222 

668,349182 

11,851,303 2 12 


Amount of Coin in Circulation m 1898. 

On January 31 the amount of coin in circulation was 
92,329,664 yen 94 sen 2 rin, being an increase of 
564,407 yen -5J sen A- rin over the preceding month, and 
of 11,809,239 yen 80 sen 6 rin as compared with the same 
month of the preceding year. 

On February 28 it amounted to 94,706,854 yen 9 rin, 
an increase of 2,377,189 yen 6 sen 7 rin over the 
preceding month, and of 13,973,744 yen 70 sen 2 rin 
as compared with the same month of the preceding 
year. 

The abover figures are explained by the following 
table :— 


Amount at end of January 1898. 


Description. 

In Circulation 
at. end of 
January. 

Increase over 
preceding 
month. 

Increase over 
corresponding 
month of last 
year. 

Gold - 
Of which 

16,554,429-Ut* 

20,143422 

5,765,5712114 

old gold 




coin - 1 

11,064,082 

— 

_ 

Silver: 

1 yen and 
trade 

1 


dollar - i 
50 sen and : 

29,245,874 

454,902 

1,281,157“! 

under - 

30,436,145“- 

1,040,205 

] 

6,783,21821° 

Total - 

59,682,019.4. 

585,303 

5,502,060412 

Nickel - j 

6,743,178“ 

_ | 

1 563,8G02! 

Copper - i 

9,350,037248 

746,000 j 

1 22,253121 

Total - j 

I 

92,329,664212 

564,4072U; 

I 

11,809,239212 


Amount at end of February 1898. 


Description. 

In circulation 
at end of 
February. 

Increase over 
previous 
month. 

Increase over 
corresponding 
period of 
preceding year. 

Gold - 
Of which 

17,369,987^ 

•* 

815,55891! 

6,602,06824! 

old gold 




coin 
Silver: 

10,388,1542|° 


— 

1 yen and 
trade 




dollar - 
50 sen and 

28,783,725 

462,149 

1,77 7,488 "8= 

under - 

32,448,5954- 

2,012,450 

8,710,45924° 

Total - 

01,232,320-4- 

1,550,301 

6,932,9715° 8 

Nickel 

6,758,178-1- 

15,000 

462,860!°-° 

Copper 

9,346,36714° 

3,670 

24,15556! 

Total - 

94,706,85422° 

2,377,189^1 

13,973,744Z6J. 


Coin in Circulation on March 31, 1898. 

Yen. 

Gold.*21,599,780^. 

Silver : 

Silver yen and trade dollar . . 27,667,555 

Fifty sen and under - - 33,852,349-1 

Total Silver - - 61,519,904-4- 

Niekel - 7,136,178. A- 

Coppei .... 9,346,367 X 


Total Coin in Circulation - - 99,602,230? 2 1 



* Mote. —This is only an estimate. The figures given in the 
body of the report were furnished by the Department of 
Finance, also with the remark that they represent only rough 
estimates. 
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B. 

Amount of Gold Coin and Bullion held by Bank of 


D. 

Government Expenditure abroad. 


. 



1897-98 - 

- 71,025,056 

1897—On October 1 

- 

84,013,000 

1898-99 

- 54,708,710 

6- 

- 

63,022,534 

1899-1900 

- 38,408,857 

13 - 

. 

82,014,342 

1900-01 - 

- .25,215,378 

20 

- 

88,309,123 

1901-02 - 

. 19,956,173 

27 - 

- 

89,224,303 

1902-03 - 

- 8,481,403 

On November 4 

- 

88,297,687 

1903-04 - 

- 4,127,490 

10 - 

- 

88,732,731 

1904-05 - 

- 1,825,313 

17 

- 

88,876,910 

1905-06 - 

- 901,501 

24 - 

- 

88,326,572 

1906-11 - 

- 2,033,343 

On December 1 


86,793,064 



8 - 

. 

89,213,618 


226,683,224 

15 

_ 

89,655,715 



22 - 

_ 

90,318,509 



1898—On January 4 - 

- 

92,128,267 

Local, City 

and Private Expenditure. 

19 - 

- 

95,339,089 

1897-98 

- 23,677,425 

26 

- 

94,652,689 

1898-99 - 

- 15,912,381 

On February 2 - 

- 

93,104,076 

1899-1900 

- 12,204,309 

9 

- 

87,951,437 

1900-01 - 

- 12,733,289 

16 - 

- 

85,302,562 

1901-02 - 

- 5,726,220 

23 

- 

84,066,024 

1902-03 - 

. . - 9,765,323 

On March 2 

- 

82,394,250 

1903-04 - 

- 13,004,167 

9 

- 

80,519,271 

1904-05 - 

- 1,466,034 

16 - 

- 

79,465,514 

1905-06 - 

242,369 

23 

- 

77,300,522 

1906-10 - 

- 2,953,292 

30 - 

- 

75,777.121 



On April 6 

“ 

74,264,450 


97,674,809 


c. 

Gold Coin and Bullion exported. 


1897— October 
November - 
December 

1898— .January 
February 


2,001,732 

4,220,846 

2,550,936 

4,516,400 

4,840,050 

18,129,970 


Gold Coin and Bullion imported. 


1897— October 
November 
December 

1898— January 
February 


246,771 

106,512 

247,027 

134,019 

47,073 

781,402 


No. 53. 

Ikfob.ma.tion from the Offjceb Administering- the 
Government of the Steaits Settlements as to 
the action taken by Japan in regard to the Yen. , 

Downing Street, 

g IK) November 28, 1898. 

I am directed by Mr. Secretary Chamberlain to 
transmit to you to be laid before tbe Indian Currency 
Commission, copy of a despatch from the Officer 
Administering tbo Government of tbe Straits Settle¬ 
ments explaining the action taken by the Japanese 
Government in regard to the Japanese dollar or yon 
since the adoption of a gold standard in that country. 

I am, &c. 

E. Chalmers, Esq., C. P. Lucas. 

Secretary to Indian 

Currency Committee, 


Sili'er Coin and Bullion exported. 


1897 


-October 
IS ovember 
December 
1898—January 
February 


553,896 

729,661 

3,979,420 

3,087.355 

1,157,455 

9,487.793 


Silver Coin and Bullion imported. 


1897— October 
November 
December 

1898— January 
February 


4,493,102 

1,349,075 

429.154 

673,832 

810,437 

7,685,600 


Coin and Bullion exported and imported during 
March 1898 


Export: 

Gold Coin and Bullion 
Silver Coin and Bullion - 
Import: 

Gold Coin and Bullion - 
Silver Coin and Bullion 


10,933,972-=?- 

4,525,524-?! 

40,337 72 - 
938,0215- 


SlE, 


Government House, Singapore, 

14th October 1898. 

1 had tbo honour to receive from you on tbe 
11th instant tbe following telegram :— 

“ Deferring to your telegram of 1st October it is 
understood that your apprehensions are due to im¬ 
portation of defaced coin, and that clear yen still 
continue to disappear from circulation. If so, it appears 
to me that difficulty would be met by notice drawing 
public attention to clause 4, sub-section. 4, of Order in 
Council of 2nd February 1895.” 

2. I ought to explain that the Japanese yen already 
in circulation here, as well as those recently imported, 
are all clean coin, scarcely showing signs of being 
used ; I have never come across a single worn coin.. 

3. Clear yen are not disappearing from circulation, 
but quite the reverse. 

4. Japan last year adopted a gold standard at a ratio 
with silver of 321, to 1, on tbe hypothesis that silver 
had then almost attained its minimum value in terms 
of gold, 52'29 to 1 having been the ratio for the first 
nine months of 1897. The following remark was made 
at the time :— 

“ The silver yen now in circulation will he maintained IT. 8. Mint 
at par with the gold yen by tbe Government being Report. If9 
prepared to redeem them in gold whenever called I ,a 8 e 3, ’°- 
upon to do so. In this connection it is important to 
note that there are about 140,000,000 of Japanese 
silver yen in circulation, of which it is estimated that 
about 70,000,000 are in circulation as money in China, 
and the English, French, and other colonies and 
settlements in the East. 

“ Should the rate between gold and silver become 
greater than 1 in 32 the tendency would seem to be to 
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diive the outstanding silver coin hack to Japan for 
redemption.” 

Count Matsukata, introducing the Bill on 3rd March 
1897, is reported to have said:— 

“ The present one yen silver:—This silver coin has 
passed as legal tender unlimitedly since 1878, and, 
therefore, it is necessary to allow a certain time before 
it is called in. The Government, while giving such 
an allowance, intends to withdraw it from circulation 

as soon as it is possible to do so.The one- 

yen silver exported from this country amounts to a 
very large sum; the total of such export up to January 
last has been more than 112 million yen. It is, there¬ 
fore, asked whether the one-yen silver will not be 
re-imported and gold taken away f . . . . 

p, 860. “ Investigations which have been made loco citato 

show that except those circulating in Hongkong and 
Singapore it is very rare to find undamaged pieces 
amongst, the exported one-yen silver. As they are now 
useful in daily transactions abroad there will not be 
many people coming out here to exchange them for 
gold, as silver is valued lower than at present in the 
proposed monetary law. There is, therefore, no need 
of entertaining a fear in this connection.” 

• # # * * 

5. The Japanese currency law contained the follow¬ 
ing article:— 

“ XVI. The silver one-yen coins already issued shall 
be gradually exchanged for gold coins according to the 
convenience of the Government at the rate of one gold 
yen for one silver yen. 

“ Pending the completion of the exchange referred to 
in the last paragraph silver one-yen coins shall be 
legal tender to an unlimited extent at the rate of one 
silver yen for one gold yen, and the suspension of their 
circulation shall be notified six months in advance by 
Imperial Ordinance. Any of these coins not presented 
for exchange within a period of five full years from 
the day on which their circulation is suspended, shall 
be regarded thenceforth as bullion.” 

Article XX. “ . . . . This law shall go into 

operation from 1st October 1897.” 

6. Count Matsukata’s anticipations were not fulfilled. 
Silver declined till its ratio to gold was as 46 to 1, 
and, a3 predicted in the quotation in paragraph 4, 
the outstanding silver was driven back to Japan for 
redemption. 

In 1897 the Colony exported to Japan and Hong¬ 
kong -.— 

$ 

From Singapore - - 4,597,144 

From Penang - - 2,324,365 

In the first quarter of 1898 the Colony exported to 
Japan:— 

S 

From Singapore - - - 251,500 

From Penang - - - 440,550 

During the second quarter:-" 

$ 

From Singapore - - * 142,000 

From Penang - - - 131,900 

Some exports to Japan are probably included in the 
following statistics of export for Hongkong:— 

First quarter, from— 

$ 

Singapore - - - 359,850 

Penang - 45,650 

Second quarter, from— 

$ 

Singapore ... 588,400 
Penang ... 414.000 

7. This result has seriously embarrassed the Japanese 
Government. 

I annex an extract from the “Financial Hews” 
showing what unjustifiable means they adopted to 
check the drain of gold. 

According to a recent article in the “ Japan Mail,” 
the authorities there calculated on the 31st July last, 
that .26,150,471 silver yen remained still unchanged on 
the 31st July. 

These silver yen, which include those rejected on 
frivolous pretexts by the Japanese Government, are 
now seeking an outlet. In Japan their value has fallen 
to 87T sen, or nearly 13 per cent, below the value 
realised by those exchanged for gold. 

8. But this is not all. In the course of exchanging, 
the Japanese Government has accumulated an immense 
stock of demonetised silver yen for which it has no 
immediate use, and it was strongly tempted some 
time ago to send 50 millions abroad for circulation 


south of Hongkong. It was in anticipation ot some 
such step that my despatch Ho. 147 ot 13th May last 
was written. 

9. My telegram of the 1st October will have shown 
that the re-importation of Japanese yen has begun on 
a large scale. From six to two months ago hardly a 
single one was to be found in circulation here, now 
they are becoming quite common again, and the 
minting of British dollars at Bombay has almost 
entirely ceased, because it is cheaper to buy in Japan 
discarded Japanese dollars and import them here. 

10. The Executive Council considered the subject on 
the 12th October, and advised me that in this case 
such urgent necessity existed that I should he justified 
under Article XXV., clause 4, and the proviso to the 
article, in immediately passing without a suspending 
clause the draft Ordinance, copy of which was enclosed 
in my despatch No. 306 of the 12th. 

I accordingly despatched to yon the reply telegram 
contained in my despatch of the 12th instant. 

I have, Ac. 

J. A. SWBTTENHAM. 

The Right Honourable 

Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., 

&c., &e., &c. 

Colonial Office. 


A Gold Standard in Difficulties. 

A correspondent writes to the “ Financial 
News”:— 

“ There is much, complaint in Japan with regard to 
the treatment which is being accorded to the unfor¬ 
tunate holders of silver yen by the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment. Every possible method has been adopted to 
evade the obligation under the new currency Act to 
redeem them in gold. The most frivolous pretexts 
have been resorted to, a mere scratch on the surface 
of the coins, or the slightest abrasion, being considered 
sufficient excuse for refusing to accept them as decreed 
under the Act, although coins in circulation must 
necessarily become more or less scratched, and the 
coins in question, moreover, are destined to he melted. 
The paltry expedients, remarks a Yokohama authority, 
which never could amount to anything of consequence, 
are altogether exceeded by the introduction of a Bill 
which passed the House of Peers on June 4th, reducing 
the unexpired original period of five years to less 
than two months, so that after July 31st exchange will 
be refused altogether. By this means the Government 
hopes to stop the efflux of gold from the Treasury. 

“ Meanwhile, the Btate of financial affairs gets worse. 
Take the ruling rate for money as an example. The 
Japanese Minister of Finance has just published some 
interesting details concerning the rate of interest in 
Japan. The rate has been on the increase for several 
months past, and now reaches in certain provinces 
18 to 19 per cent, for loans granted by hanks. The 
average for the whole country is 12 to 15 per cent. 
The interest on deposits by the same banks is naturally 
much lower, never attaining more than 7 or 8 per cent., 
but that is high enough to indicate a deplorable lack of 
private enterprise. 

“ Of course it must be remembered that owing to 
the frivolous action of the Government alluded to 
above, bankers who are wide-awake in their calling are 
Bending in within the limited period named for 
exchange every silver yen they can lay hands on, so 
as to diminish the consequence of the change of policy 
which the Government has so suddenly adopted, which 
will have the effect of, in some measure, by not giving 
time enough i'or the collection of yen and their trans¬ 
mission here to be exchanged for gold, choking off 
the demand. At the same sitting of the Upper House, 
a Bill passed through all its stages for limiting the 
present paper currency to December 31st, 1899. It is 
presumed that other paper money will be issued to 
take its place, since the reason alleged for the measure 
was that ‘ most of what is in circulation is defaced or 
‘ torn.’ It is contended that the sudden limitation of 
the period within which the silver yen will be received 
at the Japanese Treasuries practically amounts to an 
act of repudiation on the part of Japan. The yen were 
accepted originally' as Japanese legal tender money, 
and the Japanese Government has not only lowered the 
value of the coin as bullion by its action, hut now 
refuses to recognise the coin itself as money after a 
period too brief to allow of its presentation for 
redemption at its face value.” 
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No. 51. 

Currency oE the Straits Settlements. 

Downing Street, 

Sir, 18th November 1898. 

I am directed by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies to transmit to yon, to be laid before the Indian 
Currency Committee, the enclosed copy of a despatch 
from the Governor of tho Straits Settlements relative 
to the Currency of that Colony. 

I am, &c., 

C. P. Lucas. 

R. Chalmers, Esq. 


Enclosure above referred to. 

Government House, Singapore, 

SIR, 9th March 1898. 

I have the honour to forward a copy of a letter 
received from the Chamber of Commerce, Singapore, 
together* with certain resolutions put at a special 
general meeting of the Chamber held on the 13th 
January on the subject of the Straits Currency. I also 
forward copies of the enclosures to the letter, together 
with a memorandum by the Acting Colonial Treasurer, 
and a copy of the “ Straits Times ” of the 26th January 
last, which contains the reported opinions on the subject 
of Straits merchants now resident in England. 

2. It will be seen that a considerable diversity of 
opinion exists among the mercantile community as to 
the steps which should be taken to remedy the existing 
state of affairs, which, by reason of tho constant fluctua¬ 
tion in the exchange value of the dollar, is admitted to 
be prejudicial to trade. 

3. The scheme set out in the report of the sub¬ 
committee of the 6th November is put forward, it will be 
observed, not as a perfect or complete one, but as a 
basis for a scheme to be worked out by the Government. 
It is one to which, in the words of one of the members 
of the sab-committee, they were in no way wedded, 
being merely tentatively put forward before the 
Chamber (page 25 of proceedings). 

4. This being so, it might appear to be unnecessary 
for me to criticise in detail a scheme which is submitted 
under these conditions, especially as very full criticisms 
are contained in the enclosures to this despatch. But 
us the scheme is one which is put forward as a basis 
on which to work, I am bound to mention some serious 
objections which it contains, and which would make 
an attempt to work it ' on the lines suggested as 
dangerous to the public revenue as it would be to the 
trade of the colony. 

5. In the first place, the scheme is silent as to the 
cost of the experiment, and as to the risks and diffi¬ 
culties to he met in carrying it out, or as to the penalty 
for failure. With a moderate estimate of only 
$10,000,000 to be dealt with, the initial cost of providing 
one dollar notes for use between the time of the 
demonetisation of existing dollar pieces, and the issue 
of the new token dollars would be large (say $500,000), 
while the loss to Government by giving in exchange 
for dollars (at exchange say of Is. 10Ji.) something 
worth 2s. would be about $700,000. There must be 
added the interest on the “ Temporary Sterling Loan ” 
referred to by the Sub-Committee, which according to 
paragraph 59 of their Report, would in the meanwhile 
have to be raised. The amount of this loan would 
necessarily be a large one, possibly at first for the full 
amount of the silver withdrawn from circulation, for 
if the colony were to undertake a token currency, it 
would he under an obligation to maintain its value, 
and to guarantee that when gold is asked for in 
exchange for token coins, it will be forthcoming at the 
ratio fixed. 

6. As to the manner in, or extent to, which the 
public revenue would be recouped for the initial 
expenditure the report gives little information. Ap¬ 
parently the only direct profits might arise from the 
recoining of the discarded silver into token dollars, 
supposing that a new coin of considerably decreased 
intrinsic value was approved, and that the price of 
silver did not advance. But the Sub-Committee in 
paragraph 59 of their report suggest that only a 
limited number of Straits subsidiary dollars should be 


coined, the balance of tho demonetised silver being 
sold as bullion at a loss. 

7. This suggests a very important point of the whole 
question, i.e. to what extent the token dollars would bo 
legal tender. The report of the Sub-Committee is 
silent as to thiB, purposely silent, according to one of 
its members (page 27 of proceedings), who also stated 
that it would be quite unnecessary for them to have 
subsidiary dollars to any considerable extent. This is 
unfortunate, as the meaning of the proposed scheme 
turns to a great extent upon this. If there is to be a 
limit of legal tender, the scheme would mean, not 
putting the dollar on a gold basis, hut introducing a 
gold currency. I think the Committee would have 
made their meaning clearer if they had avoided the 
use of the word “ dollar ” in their suggestions as to the 
changes to be effected. 

8. But any attempt to establish a gold currency in 
the Far East is out of the question, not only because, 
as pointed out by Sir David Barbour in his minute on 
the report of the Indian Commission, gold coins would 
in practice be of too great value to suit the vast 
majority of transactions, but because of the great 
cost and risk of introducing a large stock of gold, 
even supposing that the world’s supply of gold wero 
sufficient. 

9. The Sub-Committee, when they suggest that only 
a limited number of token dollars be coined, do not 
intimate in what form the notes meanwhile issued by 
Government in lieu of the discarded dollars should he 
redeemed. Obviously not in token dollars, for there 
would be an insufficiency as only a limited nnmber 
would be coined. Apparently then in gold, which 
would be a costly or at least a very speculative 
operation for the Government to undertake. 

10. The proposal of the Sub-Committee that the 

token dollars should be only of from 60 to 75 per cent, 
of the weight of existing standard coins cannot bo 
passed over without remark. Any sudden change in 
intrinsic value of the coin which has for generations 
been the standard of value in the Far East should, if 
possible, be avoided. A reduction in weight must be 
regarded by the natives with distrust, and in the 
neighbouring countries or islands with which we trade, 
and where silver per se is looked on as the measure of 
value, it would certainly be repudiated. No native 
coming to our shores to trade would be content to 
receive payments of silver reduced in weight by say 
25 per cent. With regard to this point, the following 
remarks of the late Sir William Maxwell, who was 
President of the Currency Commission of 1893, may be 
of interest; speaking of the dollar he describes it as 
“ the medium of exchange in the eastern seas ever 
“ since merchant adventurers from Europe taught 
“ native producers that Spanish dollars could be safely 
“ received as the equivalent of a certain weight of 
“ fine silver” (page 45). “ The Chinese trader does 

“ not understand occidental views of currency. He is 
“ accustomed to weight, not tale, and to him a silver 
“ coin is a piece of silver which has only intrinsio 
“ value ” (page 48). 

Mr. Craig, a witness before the same Commission 
(page 36), stated “so long as we are on the outskirts 
“ of and surrounded by countries using different 
“ dollars, all of which come to Singapore, we should 
“ do nothing to spoil our trade, and I think that if we 
“ make any change to a sterling basis, to tho prejudice 
“ of the dollar, we shall spoil our trade with silver 
“ using countries.” 

And Mr. Murray (page 31 of printed proceedings 
of Currency Commission) expressed the opinion that 
silver coins with a fictitious value for circulation 
in the Straits could never be sent out of the Colony. 

It is true that a portion of the demonetised coin is 
expected to remain in or come back to the Colony 
(see page 26 of proceedings), but so long as the token 
dollar was the only legal tender, so long would traders 
be bound to accept it and, in the event of the already 
existing dollar coinage attaining an exchange value of 
above 2s., it would be in the interest of purchasers to 
pay in the less valuable medium. How far it is 
possible for two currencies, one consisting of ac¬ 
commodation money for the bulk of transactions with 
outlying countries and subject to fluctuations in 
value, the other of a limited number of token coins of 
a fixed ratio with gold, to co-exist, it is difficult to say. 
It does not seem that the result woulc^ be what is 
apparently desired by the Sub-Committee, a gold 
currency pure and simple (pages 11 and 26 of pro- 

N 3 


* Enclosures not printed. 
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ceedings). The opinions of some of the ■witnesses at 
the Currency Commission of 1893 may be worth 
quoting in respect of this point. 

Mr. Edelman (page 16) said “ In my opinion, if the 
“ use of dollars for trade transactions is not pro- 
“ hibited in this colony, any change in the currency 
“ would be a dead letter.” Mr. Allinson (page 18) said 
“ If it was left open for people to make contracts in 
“ other dollars, the change of cnrrency would be a 
“ dead letter.” 

11. Of course, if the intrinsic value of the new 
token dollar were to be only a little below its 
nominal value, Government could make little profit 
out of coining them, and in the event of the intrinsic 
value rising above 2s. the coin would naturally leave 
the colony. 

12. These risks and others, such as the danger to 
our native trade by having a period without sufficient 
currency, the risk of counterfeiting coin of a low 
intrinsic but nominally high value, have been dealt 
with in the criticisms on the Sub-Committee’s report, 
and I need hardly refer to them here. 

The last named danger might prove to be a very 
serious one. A similar risk was considered when the 
Indian mints were being closed, but in this colony the 
circumstances would be very favourable to successful 
fraud. In India the strict customs examination would 
prevent the extensive importation of counterfeit money; 
in the colony there is no customs examination. 

In the case of India the coining would have to be 
effected in that country, not only because of the cus¬ 
toms examination but because Indians could not carry 
on, in a foreign country, operations of the required 
magnitude without arousing suspicion. 

In the Straits, on the other hand, the bulk of the 
population are aliens, in easy communication with 
their fellow countrymen in China, whence counterfeit 
coins might be imported to an almost unlimited extent. 
This danger has been made evident by the very large 
scale on which the Netherlands Indian Currency has 
been counterfeited. No Treasury could risk having to 
pay away gold for coins of much less intrinsic value on 
which it had previously made no profit. 

13. I do not consider that the procedure of the 
Government, suggested in paragraph 59 of the report, 
as to the manner of demonetising existing coinage is 
feasible or defensible. The Government could not take 
tho step without the fullest preparation, which would 
certaini 3 ’ include the consultation of all parties in¬ 
terested and the fullest debate in council, not to speak 
of the actual arrangements and means for effecting the 
conversion which would have to be carefully worked 
out. This is apparently acknowledged by the Sub- 
Committee in the closing portion of paragraphs 56 and 
59 of their report. This is the view taken by the 
Indian Government in its despatch to the India Office 
of the 16th September last with reference to the pro¬ 
posals for the re-opening of tho mints to silver ; “ We 
‘ ‘ would, nevertheless, strongly deprecate any steps of 
“ the kind being taken without the fullest preliminary 
“ consideration on the part of the banking and 
“ commercial bodies in this country.” 

14. I am doubtful if any change of our currency 
system could safely be made until wo had a coinage of 
our own, the extent of which would be a subject, of 
exact knowledge, and 1 should prefer to see this effected 
before any further steps were taken. There seems to 
be no reason why it should not bo effected gradually, 
and without cost to the commnity. 

15. It may seem to he somewhat ungracious to 
subject the scheme set forth by the Sub-Committee 
to what is apparently nothing but adverse criticism, 
but, as it bus been put forward as a basis on which to 
build, it is necessary to examine the solidity of its 
foundations. It may be urged that, if the Government 
is dissatisfied with it, it is bound to pronose a better 
scheme, but I do not think that this necessarily follows, 
nor do I think that a scheme for this individual colony 
which would be workable and free from serious 
objections and dangers is at present practicable. 

16. With two great financial experiments going on 
in India and Japan the result of neither of which is yet 
known, I should hesitate to select the present as the 
time for making any sweeping change in our currency 
system. I shall, however, welcome any proposals lor 
obtaining the fullest and most reliable advice and 
information on tho subject in whatever manner it 
might appear best to Her Majesty’s Government, 
whether by merely local inquiry, or by an inquiry 
which would*embrace a larger field than the unit of 
this colony and its individual interests. Any reason¬ 


able cost or share of the cost this Government would 
be quite prepared to pay. 

17. The printed papers on the subject Bhow what a 
divergence of opinion exists among that portion of the 
mercantile community hei’e who have considered the 
question, but as was pointed out in the speech of one 
of the members of the Chamber of Commerce (Mr. Earle, 
page 23 of proceedings), there are many different 
interests unrepresented, and that the opinion of the 
bulk of the native trading population as to a change in 
our currency system, and the extent to which their 
interests would be affected by such a change has never 
been ascertained. 

18. One thing only appears to be certain, and that is 
that there is a general wish for fixity of exchange, apart 
altogether from the question of how far onr prosperity 
has been affected by the fall in the price of silver, and 
any assistance that Her Majesty’s Government could give 
to attain such an end would be gratefully acknowledged 
by the community of the Straits Settlements. 

I have, &c., 

C. B. H. Mitciieli. 

The Right Honourable, 

Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., 

&c., &c., &c., 

Colonial Office. 


Enclosure to above despatch of 9th March 1898. 

Chamber of Commerce, Singapore, 

Sir, 4th February 1898. 

I have the honour to inform you that a special 
general meeting of the Chamber was held on 13th ultimo 
to consider tho subject of Straits Currency— 33 members 
being present out of a total membership of 47. 

2. The following resolutions were then passed by a 
majority—17 voting in favour of, and 14 against, each 
resolution:— 

I. “ That, in tho opinion of this Chamber, fixity of 
exchange with gold countries, on the basis of 2 1 ». 
per dollar, is desirable in the general interests of 
the Colony.” 

II. “ That Government be requested to take such 
steps as may be found necessary for obtaining 
fixity of exchange with gold countries, and that the 
report of the sub-committee, dated 6th November 
1897, and the scheme suggested therein, together 
with such criticism as may be furnished to the 
committee, be submitted to Government for con¬ 
sideration.” 

3. I have the honour, accordingly now to transmit 
these resolutions for the consideration of Government, 
and accompanying these I also forward herewith :— 

(a) Report dated 6th November 1897 of snb-committee 

appointed by the committee of this Chamber 
“ to enquire into the local Currency with the 
view of calling attention of Government to the 
question of converting the Straits Currency to 
a gold standard.” 

( b ) Criticisms on this Sub-Committee’s report by six 

members of the Chamber of Commerce. 

4. A shorthand report of the proceedings of the 
general meeting of the Chamber, which dealt with this 
matter, is also sent with this letter, and from this it 
will be seen that, as an amendment to the first resolu¬ 
tion, it was moved:— 

“ That, in the opinion of this Chamber, an enquiry as 
to the desirability and feasibility of securing fixity 
of exchange should be undertaken in the interests 
of the Colony, and that, in order to secure a 
thorough examination of the matter, the Govern¬ 
ment should be requested to secure expert assist¬ 
ance and to vote a sufficient sum to defray the cost 
of the enquiry.” 

This amendment was negatived by 17 to 14. 

5. For the information of the Government the names 
of the firms, being members of the Chamber, who voted 
in favour of the resolution and also of those who voted 
in favour af the amendment are appended, and it will be 
observed that the real difference ot opinion between the 
two sections of the Chamber was, that whilst the former 
were decided in their views that fixity of value should 
bo at 2s. to the dollar, the latter, although apparently 
dissatisfied with the unreliability of tho existing 
currency, desired an expert examination of the matter 
before expressing a decided opinion as to the remedy. 
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6. It will bo noticed that in the criticisms forwarded 
to the Committee there is a general feeling in favour of 
fixity of value of some kind, although Mr. Meyeran, 
acknowledged representative of merchants trading 
with India, still desires the adoption by this Colony 
of the Indian Currency, but considers the present an 
inopportune moment for fixing the gold standard 
value of the dollar as thereby cutting off the chance of 
the Colony deriving any advantage should the price of 
silver recover. 

7. In putting forward the scheme in the report of 
the Sub-Committee for fixing the currency of the 
Colony on a gold standard the committee of this 
chamber desire it to be understood that they are fully 
aware of the many difficulties and inconveniences 
which must naturally arise in the change of the currency' 
from a silver to a gold basis; and in now submitting 
to Government the resolutions which arc given cover to 
by this letter I am directed to add that the scheme or 
proposal for conversion, as set forth in the Snb-Com- 
mittee’s report of 6th November, is put forward, not 
in the opinion that it is perfect or complete, but more 
as a proposal on which Government may start investi¬ 
gation, and as a basis from which some scheme, 
calculated to operate to general advantage, may be 
worked out by Government and its advisers or experts 
upon finance. 

8. In connection with the scheme which is attached 
to the Sub-Committee’s report of 6th November I am 
directed to add that, although no reference is made to 
the point in that report, the committee of this chamber 
has not lost sight of the fact that, in event of a gold 
stanaarti being introduced to the Straits, the question 
of the extent to which the new silver dollar shall be 
legal tender, will have to be considered. 

9. The committee of the Singapore Chamber of 
Commerce in forwarding the views expressed by 
a majority of members at the general meeting above 
referred to, feel sure that Government will recognise 
that the question is of such vital importance to the 
welfare and prosperity of the Colony, that it necessarily 
demands prompt attention and exhaustive investigation 


with a view to some settlement. To this end tho whole 
membership of the Chamber of Commerce appears 
unanimous, and I am therefore directed to express the 
hope that Government will, at an early date, set 
matters in motion, so that this gravely important 
question may be most carefully and exhaustively 
examined and considered, and some course devised by 
which to overcome the disadvantages and danger which 
under existing conditions are manifest. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) Alex. J. Guns, 
Secretary. 

The Honourable 
The Acting Colonial Secretary, 

Straits Settlements. 

In favour of 


Resolution 1. 
Messrs. Guthrie & Co. 

,, Boustead & Co. 

„ Fischer Huber & 
Co. 

„ McAlister & Co. 

„ Rigold Bergman 
& Co. 

,, Brinkmann & Co. 

„ Kumpers & Co. 

„ G. Heiber & Co. 

,, Behn Meyer & Co. 
Mercantile Bank of India, 
Ltd. 

Straits Trading Co, Ltd. 
Messrs. Hooglandt & Oo. 

,, Rautenberg 

Schmidt & Co. 

,, PaterBon Simons 
& Co. 

„ Puttfarcken & Co. 
,, SandilandsBnttery 
& Co. 

Now Harbour Dock Co., 
Limited. 


Amendment. 

Messrs. Barlow & Go. 

„ Syme & Co. 

„ Gilfillan Wood & 
Co. 

Chartered Bank of India, 
&c. 

Netherland Trading 
Society. 

Messrs. Katz Brothers, 
Limited. 

,, Wm. McKerrow 
& Co. 

",, Meyer Brothers. 

,, S. Manasseh & Go. 
E. Nathan, Esq. 

Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation. 
Messrs. Riley, Hargreaves 
& Co. 

Tho Borneo Company, 
Ltd. 

Messrs. Grunberg 

Brothers. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


No. 55. 


Memorandum on tho 0 orkency of Austria-Hungary. 

(Received through the Foreign Office.) 

In the year 1879 a decree was issued by the Govern¬ 
ment of Austria and Hungary whereby the free coinage 
of silver for private account was entirely prohibited. 
The result of this prohibition was an increased demand 
among the inhabitants of the Monarchy for the paper 
currency then in circulation; the reason for this 
preference being that the paper notes, while possessing 
exactly the same purchasing power as the weighty 
silver pieces, offered greater facilities to the public as 
regarded portability and for ordinary business 
purposes. 

Thus, from the year 1879 until 1892, when the law for 
the introduction of the gold standard was passed, the 
currency of Austria-Hungary practically possessed 
what may perhaps most aptly be termed an “artificial ” 
value, inasmuch as its circulation among the in¬ 
habitants was based on the confidence reposed in the 
Austrian and Hungarian Government that the pro¬ 
hibition of free coinage of silver would not be 
withdrawn, and that neither of the two governments 
would undertake the coinage of silver money in larger 
quantities than was absolutely necessary to hack the 
notes in circulation among the community. 

The above-mentioned decree of 1879, while prohibiting 
the free coinage of silver for private account, likewise 
imposed certain restrictions relative to the coinage of 
silver for government account. Thus it was prescribed 
that only the silver derived from the State mines in 
Austria and Hungary, together with such broken metal 
as was purchased in bulk by the State mines themselves, 
should be coined. 

Despite these restrictions, however, the amounts 
coined were considerable. From the beginning of 
1880 until October 21, 1892 in Austria, and August 24, 
1892 in Hungary, on which dates the respective State 
mines suspended operations in consequence of the law 


for tho adoption of a gold standard, the silver struck 
for government account reached a total of:— 

£. 

5,769,076 in Austria. 

3,678,618 ,, Hungary. 

9.447.694 

If the amount coined during the period of 1879 prior 
to the prohibition of free coinage likewise be added, 
tho following figures result:— 

£. 

8.984.694 in Austria. 

5,824,945 ,, Hungary. 

14,809,639 

and, in considering this total, it must be remembered 
that a certain proportion also falls to government 
account. 

It should likewise be home in mind that only a 
comparatively small sum was put in circulation, the 
greater part serving as a reserve to cover the notes of 
small denomination issued for the convenience of the 
public. 

In 1892, the law for the adoption of a gold standard 
was passed by the Reichsrath in Vienna and the 
Parliament at Budapest. Briefly put this law em¬ 
powered the government of both halves of the Monarchy 
to gradually substitute for the florin eurrency then in 
circulation a gold crown currency. At the same time 
it was expressly stipulated that, until the completion of 
the reforms, the florin currency should maintain in 
every respect its former position as legal tender and 
should be interchangeable at the rate of two to one, 
that is to say, one florin in silver or paper for two 
silver crowns. The relation between the old silver 
currency and the new gold currency wijs fixed at 18f 
to 1. 

NT 4 
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For the purpose of carrying out the reforms embodied 
in the Bill, the services of the Austro-Hungarian Bank 
were called into requisition. This institution is the 
only bank in the Monarchy which is authorised to issue 
notes. It is in reality a private limited liability 
concern, but occupies a semi-official position. It is 
partially under government control, and both Austria 
and Hungary participate to a certain extent in its 
annual profits. 

The original and supplementary Bills for the reform 
of the currency authorised the following financial 
operations, viz.:— 

(a.) The issue of subsidiary silver, nickel, and bronze 
coin of the new crown currency to a total extent of 

■ 286,000,000 crowns, or about 12,000,000L sterling; 
against which a similar amount of the subsidiary 
coin and small State notes of the old florin currency 
was to be withdrawn. 

(6.) The withdrawal of the State notes then in cir¬ 
culation, amounting to about 312,000,000 florins, 
which were to be replaced by gold, silver, and nickel 
coin of the new crown currency. 

(c.) The prescription that the Austro-Hungarian Bank 
should accept in exchange for its notes current 
gold coins at their face value and gold bullion at 
the rate fixed by law in connexion with the crown 
currency. 

In due course, the Austro-Hungarian Bank com¬ 
menced operations by extensive purchases of gold coin 
and bullion on the domestic and foreign markets, 
whilst the government authorities in both halves of 
the monarchy proceeded to obtain the necessary supply 
of that metal by the issue of a series of State Rentes. 
These operations, however, were not carried out without 
frequent interruptions occasioned by the recurrence 
of an agio or premium on gold, rendering the import 
or purchase of that metal unfeasible. 

To explain this condition of affairs, it is stated that 
the conversion of various categories of Austro-Hun¬ 
garian stock, &c., gave rise to an almost unprecedented 
influx of these from abroad. Moreover, the temporary 
excess of commercial importations over exportations, 
whereby the amounts owed abroad exceeded those due 
to this country, repeatedly created a stringency of more 
or less duration. Both these arguments are advanced 
to account for the slow progress made in the introduc¬ 
tion of the currency reforms and the interruptions 
which have occurred hitherto. 

The operations dealt with in clause (a) have already 
been completed ; that is to say, the minor coin of the 
florin currency has gradually beon withdrawn, and has 
been replaced by the subsidiary coins of the crown 
currency, the silver one-florin piece meanwhile 
remaining in circulation and being, as already men¬ 
tioned, interchangeable at the rate of two crowns to 
one florin. 

With regard to clause (6), State notes to the extent of 
some 200,000,000 florins have been withdrawn, and in 
their stead 80,000,000 florins in silver, and 120,000,000 
florins in bank notes have been issued. There now 
remains a balance of 112,000,000 florins in State notes 
in circulation, which it is intended to gradually replace 
by 32,000,000 florins in silver, and 80,000,000 florins in 
bank notes. 

As matters now stand, the Austro-Hungarian Bank, 
which, as stated above, is the only financial institution 
in the Monarchy empowered to issue notes, is not. legally 
bound to redeem its notes with gold, and, therefore, 
would be acting within its rights were it to refuse to 
part with that metal whether for exportation or other 
purpose. Nevertheless, it is realised that a refusal 
would, under certain conditions, cause either an undue 
advance or agio in the price of gold and gold bills of 
exchange on the domestic market, or a depreciation 
in the value of the notes issued by the bank itself. 

In order to prevent this, and, so far as possible, to 
maintain the legal par value of the Austro-Hungarian 
currency (according to which a florin is equal to Is. 8 d. 
in English money), the bank voluntarily sells gold either 
in the form of bullion, foreign coin, or gold bills of 
exchange at rates which are fixed from time to time. 
In fixing these rates the bank is guided by the fluctua¬ 
tions of the international money markets, and by its 
own private reports ; but, in addition, special attention 
is given to the maintenance of the par value of the 
Austro-Hungarian currency. 

On the whole this method has worked successfully; for, 
during tho past three years, with the exception of some 
few unimportant variations, the par value has beon 


fairly well maintained. It may also be remarked here 
that, in order to encourage the importation of gold and 
reduce the cost of transport to a minimum, the bank 
has arranged that gold can be sent or offered for sale 
not only to its central offices in Vienna and Budapest, 
but likewise to those of its branches situated in 
proximity to the frontiers of the Monarchy. 

Hp to the present no gold has been put into circula¬ 
tion in Austria-Hungary, nor is it definitely known 
when it will prove feasible to do so. 

As soon as circumstances permit, it is primarily in¬ 
tended to issue that amount of gold which already has 
been, or has still to be, deposited with the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank by the governments of both halves 
of the Monarchy in connexion with the withdrawal of 
'the State noteB and the issue of bank notes in their 
stead. The authorities, therefore, propose in the 
first instance to put into circulation the total sum of 
200,000,000 florins in gold coin, in order to make room 
for which it is intended to call in all bank notes of less 
than 25 florins denomination. 

The 200,000,000 florins’ worth of gold referred to 
above is in possession of the Monarchy, that is to say, 
80,000,000 florins is now in the hands of the Treasury 
Department, and 120,000,000 florins in the cellars of the 
bank. In addition to this amount, the bank at present 
has in its possession the sum of about 260,000,000 
florins in gold, so that the value of the gold at the 
disposal of the Monarchy roaches an actual total of, say, 
460,000,000 florins, apart from the not insignificant 
quantity owned by the Treasury, and which is not 
destined to be devoted to the regulation of t.he currency. 
As stated in the foregoing paragraph, it is first proposed 
to put into circulation 200,000,000 florins in gold coin, 
whilst the balance of that metal in possession of the 
authorities is destined to form a reserve for the bank. 

In mercantile circles, apprehension is felt as to the 
ability of the Government to retain the gold in the 
country when once it is placed in circulation. Contrary 
to Great Britain, the value of the exportations from the 
Dual Monarchy to foreign countries almost invariably 
exceeds that of the importations, so that, so far as 
trade and commerce are concerned, the assets due to 
Austria-Hungary from abi’oad are in excess of her 
outstanding liabilities. On the other hand, however, 
while the investment of Great Britain in foreign 
securities, enterprises, &c., represents an immense 
total, Austria-Hungary iB indebted to foreign countries. 
Indeed, according to most recent statistics, it is 
estimated that the amount paid by Austria-Hungary 
as. interest to bond, stock, and shareholders, &c. 
abroad, reaches a total of between 125,000,000 to 
130,000,000 florins per annum. 

It is, therefore, argued that should the excess of 
exportations over importations in future years prove 
inadequate to cover the amount of interest payable by 
Austria-Hungary abroad, and, at the Eame time, a 
disinclination be manifested by foreign countries to 
absorb further quantities of Austro-Hungarian securi¬ 
ties, the differences due from the Dual Monarchy to 
foreign debtors would have to be liquidated in gold, 
and would thus cause an efflux of that metal. 

These apprehensions would appear to be justified by 
the fact that more than once of late years the annual 
trade balance of the Monarchy has shown only a com¬ 
paratively insignificant excess of assets over liabilities, 
and also by the circumstance that both in 1897 and 
1898 considerable quantities of gold left the country. 

Moreover, it is feared that, under certain conditions, 
even a favourable trade balance would not prevent an 
efflux of gold, similar to that which occurred in 1893, 
when the conversion of various Austro-Hungarian 
stocks, &c., brought about a sudden return of these 
categories from abroad, and a proportionate outpour of 
gold from the Monarchy. 

The gradual accumulation of a large stock of gold 
within the boundaries of the Monarchy, tho granting 
of comparatively high rates of interest on Austro- 
Hungarian stocks, &o., far-reaching support of the 
export trade, and, finally, tho slow but steady increase 
of wealth among the inhabitants themselves, whereby 
the re-purchase of those stocks, bonds, &c., held abroad 
would be rendered possible, arc regarded by financial 
authorities in this country as the surest, and virtually 
the only, means whereby the unpropitious state of 
affairs likely to be produced by an efflux of g»ld oould 
be prevented. 
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No. 56. 

Report on the Depreciation op the Currency in 

Brazil, showing the effect on Prices and Wages 

Received through the Foreign Office. 

Nominally Brazil is still a gold standard country, 
the legal value of an octave* of gold being 4 milreis, 
the gold coins of 5 octaves (276'840 grains) and 
2| octaves (188'420 grains) having a legal value of 
20 milreis (=45s.), and 10 milreis (22s. 6d.) respec¬ 
tively, while silver in the ratio to gold of 15T5 to 1 is 
only a legal tender up to 208000. 

Sterling Value. 

The silver coins are: 

2 milreis 25'5 grammest 4s. 6 d. 

1 milreis 12'75 ,, 2s. 3d. 

500 reis 6 - 375 ,, Is. ljd. 

The nickel coins are : 

Two hundred reis 15 grammes 5f d. 

One hundred reis 10 „ 2 %d. 

The copper coins, which at present low exchange must 
be issued at a loss, are : 

40 reis 12J grammes 1 id. 

20 reis 7 ,, • id. 

The legal value of a sovereign is 88890. 

Though the nickel coins have not reached the point 
at which their intrinsic value is superior to their 
nominal value, they disappear very rapidly from 
circulation, except in the capital and its immediate 
neighbourhood; the ex planation being that they are 
hoarded, particularly by the foreign colonists, perhaps 
because they are less perishable than paper. This has 
created a serious scarcity of small change in the pro¬ 
vinces, and the State Governments, not being authorised 
to issue any form of currency, permit the circulation of 
apolices (or bonds) of infinitesimal value, some of them 
bearing interest, tramway tickets &c., to take the 
place of nickel. To remedy this evil the Federal 
Government has been authorised to issue nickel 
coins— 

Of 12 grammes with a nominal value of 400 reis. 

Of 8 „ „ „ 200 „ 

Of 5 „ „ „ 100 „ 

But although Brazil is nominally a gold standard 
country, it is only in the event of exchange rising to, 
and remaining at or above, par that the notes even of 
the Banks of Issue which at various times have had the 
privilege were in fact convertible into gold, while the 
Treasury paper money since 1833 has never been 
convertible. 

The following are the periods during which one or 
more banks had the privilege of issue, generally in the 
proportion of two to one against gold and to an equal 
value against bonds: — 

1808—1829.—Exclusive privilege of Banco Brazil, 
no limit. Inconvertible between 1821 and 
1829. 

1853—1857.—The (3rd) Banco do Brazil up to twice 
the value of “ available funds,” i.e., cash in 
hand or gold. 

1857—1866.—Six banks up to the amount of sub¬ 
scribed capital. 

1889—1893.—Various banks all over Brazil up to 
twice the amount of subscribed capital. 

1893—1896.—Exclusive privilege of Banco da Be- 
publica do Brazil. 

The privilege has been frequently abused by the 
bauks, sometimes no doubt with the connivance of 
the Government, as between 1820 and 1827, when 
the Banco do Brazil increased its circulation from 
8.566: 450 milreis to 21,574: 920 milreis being nearly six 
times its subscribed capital of 3,000: 000$. During this 
period the milreis depreciated from 54 d. to 32 d., 
reaching 20 d. before the final liquidation of the bank 
in March 1829. 

The Government have, on two occasions, changed the 
par value of the milreis :—By the law of 8ch October 
1833, which declared the legal value of an octave' of 
gold to be 2$500, reducing therefore the par value of 
the milreis from 67(when the octave was 1$000) to 
43Jd., a sovereign being declared legal tender at 5$555, 

* Octave =72 Brazilian grains. 

=55MBS English grains. 

1 Gramme=IV 432 grains, 

a Y 4075. 


and a shilling at 250 reis; and by the Law of 11th Sep¬ 
tember 1846, which declared the legal value of an 
octave of gold to be 4$000, and fixed the par value 
of the milreis at 27d., which has continued up to the 
present time. 

The first of these measures failed entirely in its 
intended effect of increasing the stability of the cur¬ 
rency, the reason being that no adequate and effective 
measures were taken for raising the paper currency to 
its par value. In June 1833 the rate of exchange was 
38J, and already in January 1834, after temporarily 
rising to par, it had again fallen to 39J. Evidently no 
payments would be made in the precious metals when 
they could be made in depreciated paper. 

The new Banco do Brazil was, in virtue of the Law 
of 8th October 1833, to substitute all the Government 
paper money in circulation by notes of its own, which 
were to have the value of 1$000, 2$000, and 5$000. 
Though nominally payable in gold it does not appear 
that these notes were in fact any more convertible than 
the Government paper, and the depreciation continued, 
the value of the milreis falling below 25 in each of the 
years 1842, 1843, and 1844. The bank had no privilege 
of isBue on its own account. 

By the decree of 1st June 1833 the inconvertibility of 
the Treasury paper money was definitely asserted, the 
notes of the old Banco do Brazil being substituted by 
Treasury notes, on which the words “ payable at sight ” 
were altered to “payable ” at the National Treasury. 

By the Law of 11th October 1837 special funds were 
set aside for the redemption of the paper money, but 
this law was never practically carried out, it being 
necessary in the following years to apply all available 
funds to meet a series of large deficits, and in 1839 not 
only were the funds assigned for the redemption of 
the paper money diverted from this object, but a 
temporary ’’ new issue was authorised. 

Between 1833 and 1846 the currency question was 
constantly the subject of discussion, which resulted in 
the law of 11th September 1846. A lesson had been 
learnt by the failure of the legislation of 1833, and 
exchange being at the time of the passing of the law at 
nearly 27<i, the Government was authorised to with¬ 
draw from circulation sufficient paper money to raise 
it to this value. From 1846 to 1853 the Government 
paper money was reduced from 50,668:475$ to 
46,684:805$, and exchange was in every year between 
these dates at or above par, the fluctuations varying 
between 1850 and 1853 from 27i to 301, which seems to 
show that the paper money in circulation was even 
insufficient for tho needs of the country, whose foreign 
trade had increased from 105,823:000$ in 1845-46 to 
160,976:000$ in 1852-53, revenue in the same years 
having risen from 26,199:179$ to 36,391: 032$. 

The commercial crisis of 1853 was indeed probably 
due to the insufficiency of the circulating medium and 
was easily mot by the advance to the two banks then 
in existence—the Banco Commercial and the Banco do 
Brazil—of 4,000 : 000$ in Treasury notes. 

By the Law of 5th July 1853, the Third Banco do 
Brazil was created by an amalgamation of the two 
hanks mentioned above. It had the exclusive privilege 
of issuing notes in the capital of a minimum of 20$000 
and in the provinces ot 10$000 in the proportion of 
2 to 1 (raised in 1855 to 3 to 1) against available funds, 
but under no circumstances in excess of the amount of 
discounts effected. In return for this privilege, the 
hank was to withdraw from circulation annually 
2,000:000$ of the paper previously in circulation, the 
notes so withdrawn to be deposited at the Treasury 
and destroyed. 

The Government was obliged to come to the assist¬ 
ance of the bank during the commercial crisis of 1857, 
by authorising an increase in its issue of notes up to 
four times available funds, by tho suspension of gold 
payments, by direct advances, and by undertaking to 
honour its bills up to £600,000 on their London agency. 
In this way the crisis was met without the hank having 
been compelled to raise its rate of discount. 

In this and the following year six new banks of issue 
were created, two in the Capital and four in the 
provinces, with right of issue, up to the amount of their 
realised capital, against gold, at the rate of 2 to 1, and 
against Government bonds, &c., to an equal value. 

Alarmed, however, at the rate at which the fiduciary 
circulation was increasing from 62,000,000$ in 
1854, to 96.000,000$ in 1859, the Government passed 
the Bank Reform Law of I860, which restricted the 
privileges of the hanks, by obliging them to reduce 
their issue until convertibility was assumed, by com¬ 
pelling them to withdraw from circulation within four 
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months all notes of lower value than 50$000 in the 
capital and 25$000 in the provinces, and by stricter 
Government fiscalisation. The fiduciary circulation was 
in this way reduced by 9,261,846$ between 1861 and 
1862, and exchange again returned to par. 

This law met with considerable opposition; it was 
declared that by limiting credit commercial enterprise 
must suffer. The figures of the import trade do in fact 
show a falling off in the next two years, but it is not 
certain that this Is a bad sign in a country in which 
capital does not seek investments abroad, and where 
the tendency was for imports to exceed exports. 

In 1864 there was another commercial crisis, brought 
on by the suspension of payments of five important 
banking firms and by a repercussion of the crisis, which 
some of the most important European markets of 
Brazilian products were passing through. That the 
crisis was not the result of scarcity of the circulating 
medium, as Senhor Cavalcanti in his work on “ O Meio 
Circulante,” endeavours to persuade his readers, seems 
to be shown by the fact that the paper currency, far 
from being unduly appreciated, fluctuated between the 
normal extremes of 22} and 27}. 

The Government was again obliged to authorise the 
suspension of gold payments and to permit the Bank of 
Brazil (13th September) to issue new notes up to treble 
its available funds. Whether the additional issues thus 
authorised, amounting to more than 11,000,000$ 
between 1865 and 1866, or the outbreak of the Paraguayan 
war, are responsible for the fall in exchange which 
followed (from 2 7d. to 22 d.) is doubtful; but it is at 
least probable that both causes contributed to the 
result. It is a significant fact that between December 
1863 and December 1864 the issues of the Bank of Brazil 
increased from 27,297,930$ to 43,168 : 000$. 

It has been seen that the wise checks imposed by 
Government between 1853 and 1866 prevented more 
than a moderate inflation of the fiduciary circulation. 
The same may be said of the period between 1866 and 
1889 when the treasury were responsible for the issue 
of paper money on the extinction of the privilege of the 
Banco do Brazil by the Law* of 12th September 1866. 

Between these years the Treasury paper increased 
from 42,560,444$ to 188,869:263$, and bank notes 
were reduced from 74,600:215$ to 16,419,000$, making 
the total increase only 43 per cent, while revenue 
between the same years had increased from 64,776 :813$ 
to 145,896,141$, or 56 per cent. On two occasions, 
however, exchange fell below 20d. between 1866 and 
and 1869, which may be accounted for by the Para¬ 
guayan war, and again in 1885. A possible explanation 
of a tendency to fall during the greater part of this 
period is, that during the whole time, possibly ever 
since 1853, there was in reality an excess of paper 
circulation. The Minister of Finance in 1884 expresses 
tins opinion in his annual report, though the amount 
was less in that year than in any since 1879, and this is 
rather borne out by the rise in 1889 to par, when, by the 
emancipation of slaves in 1888, the use for currency 
was suddenly largely increased. 

The year 1889 was, in fact, one of the most prosperous 
in the history of the country. Foreign trade had 
reached the unprecedented figure of £59,000,000, ofwhich 
more than £34,000,000 was for exports. Exchange was 
at par, and revenue exceeded that of any previous year, 
as, it must be added, did expenditure also, the happy 
precedent of 1888, when there was a surplus of more 
than £2,000,000, having been quickly abandoned. 

By the Decree of 24<th November 1888, the Govern¬ 
ment of the Empire gave up its exclusive privilege by 
allowing limited liability companies to issue convertible 
paper under certain restrictions and by the Law of 
5th January 1889, regulations for organising banks of 
issue were provided, issues however being limited to 
100,000.000$ in the Capital, and 16,000: 000$ in the 
provinces. 

In November 1889 came the Revolution which drove 
the Emperor from the throne. 

The first Ministers of Finance of the Republic have 
much to answer for. It seems.for awhile to have been 
imagined that wealth could be created by the mere 
operation of the engraver's plate. It was a misfortune 
for the country that the first Minister of Finance should 
have been a man so remarkably gifted and so eloquent 
as Senhor Ruy Barbosa. There was no financial heresy 

* Provisions were made in this law for the repayment of # 11,000,000 
which represented the amount of Treasury paper money withdrawn bv 
the bank, and for gradually withdrawing the notes of the bank from 
circulation. 


but “ reasoned with his gracious voice, obscured the 
show of evil.” 

He declared on 5th December 1890 (p. 4042 Decretor do 
Governo Prwiscmo): “We are proceeding with extreme, 
“ even exaggerated, parsimony in fixing the total 
“ circulation of bank notes at 486,000,000$ 
“ (54,675,000k)” The figure 1,580,000,000$ (more than 
177,000,000k) he seemed to regard not with dismay, 
but as a more reasonable limit. 

The following list Bhows the amount up to which 
various banks were authorised to issue during 1890 
against a deposit of gold, at the rate of 2 to 1, and 
bonds to an equal amount:— 

Milreis. £ 

Four banks for the states 
of S. Paulo and Goyaz 200,000,000 22,500,000 

Banks in the Northern 
states, divided into 
three districts (each 

20,000,000 milreis) _ - 60,000,000 6,750,000 

Banco dos Estados TJnidos 
do Brazil - - 100,000,000 11,250,000 

Banco do Brazil - 50,000,000 5,625,000 

Banco Nacional - - 50,000,000 5,628,000 

Banco de Pernambuco, 
an additional - - 10,000,000 1,125,000 

Banco do Credito Popular 40,000,000 4,500,000 

by decrees dated 7th March, 8th March, 29th August, 
25th September, and 14th November. 

The above list does not include the amounts up to 
which the Banco do Brazil and the Banco Nacional 
might issue against the deposit of bonds. 

The decree of 7th December 1890 authorised the 
amalgamation of the Banco dos Estados TJnidos do 
Brazil with the Banco Nacional. the new bank being 
known as the Banco da Republica dos Estados Tlnidos 
do Brazil, and having the right of issue up to three 
times its capital of 200,000,000$ against a deposit 
of a third in gold, the bank to replace the Government 
paper money by its notes. 

The privileges thus recklessly accorded would not 
have been so dangerous if the gold against which the 
notes were issued was effectively deposited at the 
Treasury, but as a matter of fact (Relatorio of the 
Minister of Finance for 1892, p. 26) nearly 2,600,000k 
which should have been deposited never entered the 
Treasury. 

The notes actually issued amounted to*340,7l4,370$ 
(38,330,366k) being 261,252,870$ against gold, and 
79,461,500$ against bonds, the preference for issue 
against gold being naturally explained by the ad¬ 
vantageous rate of 2 to 1. Of this amount only 
25,370,040$ had up to 31st December 1897 been 
withdrawn. 

By the Law of 23rd September 1893, which recognised 
the danger of an almost unlimited number of banks 
of issue, the privilege was restricted to the new Banco 
da Republica do Brazil, which is an amalgamation of 
the Banco da Republica dos Estados (Tnidos do Brazil 
and the Banco do Brazil. But even in this law means 
were found to eventually further increase the paper 
circulation by the authorisation to issue 100,000,000$ 
(11,250,000k) in bonus or cednlas, bearing interest at 
the rate of 4 per cent., nominally in aid of industrial 
enterprises, but merely used as an instrument of credit 
and very soon a depreciated instrument of credit. 
80,000,000$ of these cedulas were issued, but, in eon- 
sequence of their depreciation, and as they served no 
useful purpose, the Treasury decided to take them up 
and issue paper money in their place, the interest paid 
by the bank being applied to redemption. 

Besides paper money in substitution of these cedulas, 
amounting actually to 79,979,600$ the Treasury, in 
virtue of a decree, No 1616 A of 23rd December 1893, 
apparently not published in the Statute Book, under 
the Government of Marshal Floriano Peixato, issued a 
sum of 83,000,000$ (9,337,500Z. at par) in paper money 
between the 24th December 1893 and the 17th August 
1894. 

By the Law of 9th December 1896, the Treasury 
again assumed the sole right of issue, guaranteeing 
the notes in circulation, and taking over the deposits 
against which they were issued. Since 1894 excessive 
issues have been avoided, but the mischief was 
done, and the steps hitherto taken to remedy this 
rapid and enormous inflation of the circulating medium 
have been inadequate, while the situation has been 

* The deposits at the Treasury iu guarantee amounted to— 
Gold, 93,369:728$. 

Bonds, 79,461:500$. 
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aggravated, by the low price of the chief article of 

export. 

The above facts appear to show that the present 
depreciation of the currency is in a very great measure 
due to excessive issues. 

On the whole, paper mouey—even inconvertible—is 
probably the most convenient form of circulation in a 
country like Brazil, of vast extent and difficult means of 
communication, as long as the amount corresponds with 
te nathional wealth, reckoned in no matter what com¬ 
modity, gold only being a more convenient measure 
than any other, because less subject to fluctuations in 
value. 

It has, indeed, often been stated that there is a 
scarcity of the circulating medium in some parts of 
the country, and this may be true; the cause, however, 
being not an insufficiency of paper money, but that the 
production in those places is insufficient to meet the 
wants of the inhabitants. If production is on a large 
enough scale, it is certain that the circulating medium* 
will be attracted wherever it is wanted—in metal, if 
notes are scarce, which the Government will at once 
know by the par of exchango having been reached. 
Till then the remedy should have been not to increase 
the circulating medium, but by all possible means to 
increase the national production. 

The case of a country whose currency has an 
intrinsic value is, of course, different, but some of 
the remedies (such as closing the miuts) are similar. 

In annex A will be found a table showing the amount 
of paper money in circulation since 1841 for a 
population numbering about 14 millions in 1890. 

Besides various paper crises, Brazil has also passed 
through what may be described as a “copper” crisis 
between 1827 and. 1833, and a “ silver” crisis between 
1846 and 1849. 

The circulation of copper coin, which before 1833 
was a legal tender up to an unlimited amount, had 
increased to an enormous extent, it being calculated 
that in 1830 itamounted to 21,000,0008, being, at the par 
of 67^d., nearly six million sterling. The Government, on 
account of the large profits made by striking coins, 
which circulated at the legal rate of 12 T % to 1 as com¬ 
pared with silver, the intrinsic value of the metal being 
in the ratio of 40 to 1, had been making reckless issues, 
while numbers of false coins, estimated at 5,000,0008 
in 1830, had also found their way into circulation. As 
a consequence, copper had depreciated almost to the 
same extent as paper, and the depreciation seemed only 
likely to cease when the intrinsic value of the metal 
was reached. 

By the Law of 3rd October 1833 the Government 
decided to exchange all the copper coins in circulation 
against cedulas having a value from 108000 to 1008000, 
the metal being received at If280 a lb., and copper 
was made a legal tender only up to one milreis. The 
issue of these cedulas, the first Government paper- 
money, caused a great scarcity of small change, and a 

art of the copper money so changed had to be reissued, 

ut the limitation of the amount to be accepted as 
legal tender effectually stopped its depreciation, and 
since 1833 there has been no recurrence of a similar 
difficulty. 

By the Law of 11th September 1846 the ratio of gold 
to silver was fixed at 1 to 15f, slightly undervaluing 
silver, notwithstanding the seigniorage charged for 
coining, and exchange being at or above par, the 
country was flooded with silver coins. The crisis 
was ended by the Decree of 28th July 1849, which 
altered the relations of the two metals to 1 to 15'15, 
while silver was made legal tender only up to 20 milreis. 

In addition to the disastrous monetary legislation 
from which Brazil has recently suffered, the evil has 
been made worse by a persistent extravagance which 
would have wrecked a nation less favoured by nature 
and of less productive and recuperative energy. Since 
1837, only on seven occasions has the Government been 
in possession of a surplus at the end of the financial 
year, . These red letter years are :— 

Exchange. 

1845- 46 - - . 25J-28J 

1846- 17 - - - 27J-28 

1852-53 - - . 271-29.} 

1856-57 - - 234-26 

1872-73 - - - 25|—27 

1888 - ... 22f-26| 

1891 - - - 10i-2l| 

"With the exception of 1891 all years of high exchange. 

* Exception beinj? male in the case of subsidiary coins or symbols. 


While the monetary policy of the Government eon- 
tinned sound, and it enjoyed credit abroad, deficits 
were of less importance, but, when these conditions 
changed, the country found itself face to face with 
bankruptcy. By the funding scheme of 1898, which 
provides for a suspension of gold payments for three 
years, an opportunity for reform has been given, but 
the situation is still critical, ana can only be saved 
by economy and sacrifice. Fortunately, the present 
Government show signs that they are not afraid to 
face the unpopularity which reforms involve. 

A good deal has been said and written in this Country 
on the part which the balance of trade plays in 
depreciating or appreciating the currency. 

It seems, however, to be inevitable that in the course^ 
of time exports and imports must nearly balance (as 
regards an excess of imports at least), since it is 
impossible for a country, any more than an individual, 
to continue for an indefinite period to spend more 
than it produces; nor is it easy from the figures 
appended to this report, showing the official value of 
the imports and exports for a long period, to discover 
any connection between their value and the rise and 
fall in exchange. For example :— 

In 1852-53 imports exceeded exports by 13,688,000$ 
and exchange fluctuated between 28i and 30J. 

in 1854-55 there was a balance in favour of Brazil of 
5,528,000$ and yet exchange was rather lower, 
fluctuating between 27i and 29L 

In 1888 there was a balance of 48,406,000$ against 
the country, yet exchange rose to 24 \d., and in 1890, 
with a balance of 57,722,000$ in favour of Brazil, 
exchange fell from par to 20 id. 

In Brazil, where there is little or no native capital 
invested abroad, the balance between imports and 
exports, if one conld be sure of the accuracy of the 
figures, is a more reliable test of the national wealth 
than in more developed countries, where foreign 
investments are necessarily excluded from such 
calculations. 

In Annex C. are tables showing the variations of 
currency prices during periods of falling and rising 
exchange. Previoxxs to 1867 these figures are taken 
from Senhor Cavalcanti’swork* •* On the Circulating 
Medium.’’ Those for the last thi-ee periods—two of 
rising and one of falling exchango—between 1867 and the 
present time are furnished by the Jornal do Commercio, 
which every month publishes a list of priceB of the 
commodities of most general consumption. 

It will be seen from these lists that the tendency is 
for prices neither to fall nor rise in proportion to the 
appreciation or depreciation of the currency. The two 
principal articles of consumption of the lower classes— 
i-ice and black beans—seem, however, to be an exception, 
and since 1867 have varied almost exactly in proportion 
to the gold value of milreis. 

Thus, between 1868 and 1875, the currency appreciated 
33 per cent., while the average fall in the prices of 
foreign and Brazilian rice and of black beans was also 
33 per cent. ; between 1885 and 1889 the currency 
appreciated 33 per cent, and the price of rice and beans 
fell 36 per cent.; between 1889 and 1897 the currency 
depreciated 70 per cent, and rice and beans rose 
74 per cent. 

As is seen from Tables 1 and 2 in Annex D, givine 
the wages of workmen of different classes employed by 
two large English companies (which were furnished by 
their respective managers, Mr. Benert and Mr. Gunning), 
there has been an all-round increase in wages since 
1839 of about 40 per cent.—not therefore in proportion to 
the depreciation of the currency—while the cost of living 
as regards the two first necessities has increased, in 
proportion, and, as regards nine articles of ordinary 
consumption, the cost of living has increased, though 
not to an equal extent x*ith the depreciation of the 
currency, yet more than equal to the increase in wages. 

The rise in house rents has about kept pace with the 
average rise of px-ices. They have probably doubled 01 - 
more than doubled since 1889. ' 

It is therefore evident that the wage-earning classes 
are losers by a fall in exchange. 

During the early period of rising exchange for which 
amounts of wages have been obtained, viz., between 
1885 and 1889, there was practically no change, so that 
the working classes should have benefited by the rise, 
but, as Table 7, Annex 0, shows, this is only the case as 
regards the first necessities, black beans and rice, 
the tendency of other prices being not to fall blit to 

* “ O Mcio Circulante-National;” Bio <Je Janeiro 1892..! ,011 

o 2 
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rise. In the case of jerked beef, a very important 
article of consumption among the lower classes, there 
has been a rise of 16 per cent., so that while they are 
losers by a falling exchange they gain little by arising. 

The prices of articles of consumption in the country 
which are also exported depending on various in¬ 
fluences, do not follow the fluctuations of’ exchange with 
regularity. Thus between 1821 and 1830 when the 
currency depreciated 55 per cent., the prices of coffee 
and tobacco, instead of rising, also fell 43 per cent, 
and 12 per cent, respectively, while cotton only rose 
7 per cent. 

Between 1835 and 1844, with currency depreciating 
33 per cent., coffee and tobacco foil 11 per cent, and 
24 per cent, respectively. 

•Between 1889' and 1897 the currency prices of coffee 
and sugar rose less than those of any other commodity 
except mandioca flonr, the comparatively small rise iii 
which is explained by the largely increased production. 

Similarly, during periods of rising exchange it is 
noticeable that the prices of commodities which are 
also exported do not fall in proportion to the apprecia¬ 
tion of the currency. 

Thus between 1831 and 1835 the currency appreciated 
36 per cent., while the prices of four articles of export, 
—sugar, coffee, tobacco and cotton—only fell 6 per cent. 

Between 1843 and 1847, when the currency appreciated 
10 per cent., the prices of sugar and coffee, instead of 
falling, rose 8* per cent, and the same phenomenon 
is still more striking between 1885 and 1889, when the 
prices of coffee and sugar rose 30 per cent, and 18 per 
cent., although the currency appreciated 33 per cent.; 
the price off coffee calculated in sterling having risen 
from 6s. 9 A. to 14s. 8 d., and of sugar from 4d. to 7-\d. 

If any generalisation can be made from these figures, 
it is that the tendency of the chief articles of export, 
when no other circumstance interferes—such as an 
extraordinary increase in demand which has happened 
in the case of rubber—is to rise in price (calculated in 
sterling) during periods of rising exchange, and to fall 
in periods of falling exchange, i.e., high exchange, high 
prices of exports; low exchange, low prices of exports. 

This is natural because, as wages and general prices 
do not for a long time, if ever, rise in proportion to the 
depreciation of the currency, a low exchange cheapens 
production. 

On the other hand, it seems that the prices of articles 
produced in the country and also imported depend, not 
so much on the cost of production in Brazil as on the 
cost of production in the exporting country ; the best 
example being jerked beef which, when produced in 
Brazil, rises to the price of the imported article, instead 
of the imported article falling in proportion to the 
cost of production in Brazil. 


Instability and uncertainty are still more disastrous 
than depreciation. Once the depreciation is established, 
it is probably wiser for the government to direct all 
its endeavour to maintain the stability rather than 
raise the value of the circulating medium, and this, 
under present conditions, can only be accomplished by 
the establishment of a currency convertible into gold. 


ANNEX A. 

Paper Money in Circulation since 1840. 


(Bank Notes and Treasury Paper). 



d. 

Milreis. 


d. 

Milreis. 

1841 

30* 

40,199,595 

1870 

22 

192,526,873 

1842 

26} 

43,689,115 

1871 

24 

191,805,611 

1843 

26 

46,520,997 

1872 

25 

188,806,740 

1844 

25 

48,267,496 

1873 

26 

185,010,782 

184 5 

26 

50,379,633 

1874 

26 

183,094,756 

1846 

27 

50,668,475 

1875 

27* 

181,868,699 

1847 

28 

48,783,909 

1876 

254 

179,421,825 

1848 

27 

47,802,226 

1877 

24 

179,347,859 

1849 

26 

47,531,613 

1878 

22 

208,933,507 

1850 

27* 

46,884,061 

1879 

21 

216,912,804 

1851 

29 

46,684,317 

1880 

21f 

215,C77,81fi 

1852 

29* 

46,684,317 

1881 

21$ 

212,284,605 

1853 

28| 

46,684.805 

1882 

201- 

212,240,123 

1854 

271- 

62,223,605 

1883 

2lf 

210,996,987 

1855 

274 

67,755,675 

1884 

20* 

209,625,961 

1856 

27| 

85,820,755 

1885 

18$ 

207,861,450 

1857 

25| 

95,216,445 

1886 

20 

213,582,585 

1858 

25* 

92,569,138 

1887 

22* 

202,291,669 

1859 

25| 

95,873,098 

1888 

24* 

205,288,393 

1860 

26 

87,990,353 

1889 

37# 

211,011,346 

1861 

25 * 

82,012,179 

1890 

23 

297,730,014 

1862 

26* 

79,063,744 

1891 

16 

448,453,824 

1863 

27* 

81,723,240 

1892 

13 

524,024,707 

1864 

26* 

99,543,755 

1893 

12 

646,917,750 

1865 

25 

100,649,035 

1894 

11 

703,825,960 

1866 

24 

112,844,080 

1895 

10 

789,464,096 

1867 

22 

117,160,259 

1896 

9 

759,464,096 

1868 

17 

124,686,209 

1897 

8 

754,958,606 

1869 

19 

183,224,767 





Apparently, therefore, certain classes profit by a fall 
in exchange, viz., those engaged in the production of 
articles of export, provided diminished cost of produc¬ 
tion docs not cause a fall of prices abroad, and those 
engaged in the production of articles -which aro also 
imported, such as the owners of cotton mills, of the 
jerked beef factories of Rio Grande, and the cultivators 
of maize, rice, black beans, &c., all of whom are enabled 
to produce cheaper, and those engaged in mining 
industry must be included in the same category. 

Those, however, engaged in the production of the 
most important Brazilian export—coffee—which figures 
for about two-third of the total exportation, do not at 
present gain by a low exchange, because of the 
phenomenal fall in the price of this commodity, brought 
about by over-production, one of the causes of which 
may be the very fact of the cheapness of labour, &c. 
Nor are all those engaged in the production of com¬ 
modities which are also imported gainers, as for 
example, those whose capital was invested when 
exchange was high, which now represents a depreciated 
value, and those who are not/mdependent of machinery 
which has to be imported from abroad. 

On the other hand, the losers are : 

(1) All those who have fixed currency incomes. 

(2) The wage-earning classes. 

(3) Importers and retail dealers. 

(4) The Government, and all those who have 
obligations to meet abroad. 

Until, therefore, prices, wages, and the depreciation of 
the currency are again in equilibrium, which does not 
happen for a long time, there must always be some 
classes who suffer. Even when the equilibrium has 
been established, it is evident that creditors are still 
losers, as are »11 those bound by contracts entered into 
when the currency was higher. 


ANNEX B. 


Table 1. Showing Value or Imports and Exports 
op Brazil since 1833. 


1 

Year. 

! 

Mean 

Ex¬ 

change. 

Imports. 

Exports. 



1 * 

Milreis. 

Milreis 

x r 

r 1823 

50* 



A- 

1824 

48 



to 

1825 

51 




1826 

47 



05 

rQ S 
O 

1827 

1828 

35* 

32* 



a> 

1829-30 

25 



«*- 

o 

1830-31 

23 



t-i 

1831-32 

24| 



Ps 

*1832-33 

35 




*1833-34 

34* 

36,237,000 

33,011,000 


1834-35 

36* 

36,577,000 

32,998,000 


1835-36 

39 

41,195,000 

41,442,000 

CO 

1836-37 

30 

45,319,000 

34,182,000 

o 

1837-38 

28* 

40,757,000 

33,511,000 

b£) 

a 

1838-39 

31* 

49,446,000 

41,598,000 


1839-40 

31* 

52,358,000 

43,192,000 

o 

X 

1840-41 

30* 

57,727,000 

41,671,000 


1841-42 

29} 

56,040,000 

39,084,000 

o 

1842-43 

26 

50.639,000 

41,039,000 


1843-44 

25* 

55,289,000 

43,800,000 


1844-45 

25* 

57,228,000 

47,054,000 

*1845—46 

26} 

52,193,000 

53,630,000 
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Table 2.— Showing the Value of Imports and Ex 

Year 

Ex¬ 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PORTS, CA 

LCULATED IN STERLING, 

APPROX IMATELT 


change. 

SINCE 1850 

-51. 



Pur of ex¬ 
change 27 d. 




Year. 

Ex- 

change. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1846-47 

28 

55,740,000 

52,449,000 





1847-48 

27 

47,349,000 

57,925,000 





1848-49 

26 

51,569,000 

56,289,000 


d. 

& 

r£’ 

1849-50 

27j 

59,165,000 

55,032,000 

1850-51 

29 

9,300,000 

8,200,000 

1850-51 

29 

76,918,000 

67,788,000 

1851-52 

29| 

11,400,000 

8,100,000 

1851-52 

29| 

92,860,000 

66,640,000 

1852-53 

98' 

10,400,000 

8,800,000 

1852-53 

28i 

87,332,000 

73,644,000 

1853-54 

27} 

9,800,000 

8,800,000 

1853-54 

27* 

85,838,000 

76,842,000 

1854-55 

27| 

9,750,000 

10,400,000 

1854-55 

27i 

85,171,000 

90,699,000 

1855-56 

27| 

10,630,000 

10,800,000 

1855-56 

27 l 

92,778,000 

94,432,000 

1856-57 

25§ 

13,450,000 

12,300,000 

1856-57 

25f 

125,351,000 

114,553,000 

1857-58 

25J 

13,860,000 

10,200,000 

1857-58 

25i 

130,440,000 

96,247,000 

1858-59 

25 i 

13,400,000 

11,350,000 

1858-59 

25| 

127,722,000 

106,805,000 

1859-60 

26 

12,350,000 

12,240,000 

1859-60 

26 

113 027.000 

112,957,000 

1860-61 

251- 

13,150,000 

13,000,000 

1860-61 

25| 

123,720,000 

123,171,000 

1861-62 

26( 

12,000,000 

13,200,000 

1861-62 

264 

110,531,000 

120,719,000 

1862-63 

27J 

11,500,000 

13,800,000 

1862-63 

27} 

99,172,000 

122,479,000 

1863-64 

26| 

13,800,000 

14,300,000 

1863-64 

26} 

125,685,000 

130,565,000 

1864-65 

25 

13,700,000 

14,700,000 

1864-65 

25 

131,746,000 

*141,068,000 

1865-66 

24 

13,800,000 ' 

15,700,000 

1865-66 

24 

137,777,000 

157,017,000 

1866-67 

22 

13,300,000 

14,000,000 

1866-?7 

22 

145,002,000 

153,253,000 

1867-68 

17 

9,900,000 

13,300,000 

1867-68 

17 

140,611,000 

185,270,000 

1868-69 

19 

13,3011,000 

16,400,000 

1868-69 

19 

168,510,000 

207,723,000 

1869-70 

22 

14,300,000 

18,300,000 

1869-70 

22 

155,687,000 

200,235,000 

1870-71 

24 

13,700,000 

16,700,000 

1870-71 

24 

137,264,000 

166,949,000 

1871-72 

25 

16,500,000 

20,150,000 

1871-72 

25 

158,318,000 

193,118,000 

1872-73 

26 

17,000,000 

23,400,000 

1872-73 

26 

156,730,000 

215,893,000 

1873-74 

26 

17,400,000 

20,600,000 

1873-74 

26 

160,815,000 

190,083,000 

1871-75 

27i 

18,600,000 

25,200,000 

1874-75 

271 

162,484,000 

205,579,000 

1875-76 

25} 

17,600,000 

19,500,000 

1875-76 

251 

166,209,000 

183,928.000 

1876-77 

24 

15,500,000 

19,600,000 

1876-77 

24 

155,073,000 

196,338,000 

1877-78 

22 

14,700,000 

17,000,000 

1877-78 

22 

160,187,000 

185.581,000 

1878-79 

21 

14,450,000 

18,400,000 

1878-79 

21 

165,319,000 

210,804,000 

1879-80 

212- 

15,800,000 

20,000,000 

1879-80 

21f 

172,744,000 

221,928,000 

1880-81 

2l| 

16,500,000 

11,500,000 

1880-81 

21 f 

181,005,000 

125,851,000 

1881-82 

201 

15,200,000 

17,500,000 

1881-82 

201 

182,251,000 

209,851,000 

1882-83 

211 

16,000,000 

17,300,000 

1882-83 

2l| 

185,861,000 

195,498,000 

1883-84 

201 

1 6,200,000 

16,900,000 

1883-84 

201 

194,222,000 

202,434,000 

1884-85 

18} 

13,800,000 

. 17,900,000 

1884-85 

18} 

174,431,000 

226,269,000 

1885-86 

20 

16,500,000 

16,300,000 

1885-86 

20 

197,501,000 

194,961,000 

1886-87 

221 

19,200,000 

24,200,000 

1886-87 

22f 

209,406,000 

263,519,000 

(18 mouths) 




1883 

24 | 

260,998,000 

212,592,000 

1888 

241 

26,100,000 

21,300,000 

1889 

27j- 

221,621,000 

309,000,000 

1889 

27} 

25,000,000 

34,800,000 

1890 

23 

260,100,000 

317,822,000 

1890 

23 

25,000,000 

30,500,000 

1891 

16 

322,614,000 

418,147,000 

1891 

16 

21,600,000 

27,900,000 

1892 

13 

382,100,000 

433,941,000 

1892 

13 

20,700,000 

23,600,000 

1893 

12 

328,589,000 

606,052,000 

1893 

12 

16,500,000 

30,300,000 

1894 

11 

341,539,000 

601,046,000 

1894 

11 

15,700,000 

27,600,000 

1895 

10 

370,087,000 

696,360,000 

1895 

10 

15,450,000 

29,000,000 

1896 

9 

553,947,000 

694,057,000 

1896 

9 

20,800,000 

26.000,000 

1897 

8 

671,603,000 

831,806,000 

1897 

8 

22,350,000 

27,700,000 


ANNEX 0. 


Table 1.—Period of Falling Exchange, 1821 to 1830. 


(Average Animal Prices.) 



Year. 


Exchange. 

Cotton, 

Rice, 

Sugar, 

Coffee, 

Rum, 

1 

Tobacco, 




32 lbs. 

32 lbs. 

32 lbs. 

32 lbs. 

per Cask. 

32 lbs. 

1821 



d. 

51 

58914 

7S050 

2$558 

6$216 

42$375 

6$000 

1822 


“ 

49 

5$500 

6$300 

1 $950 

58085 

358300 

5$880 

1823 

- 

- : 

50i 

5$200 

5 $430 

2$050 

4$500 

388500 

4$950 

1824 

• 


48 

5$500 

6$662 

1$983 

3$126 

398500 

3|300 

1825 

- 

- 

51 

6$257 

6$287 

2$380 

3$150 

368000 

3$800 

1826 

- 

- 

47 

5$200 

7$350 

2$340 

2$624 

618166 

4$850 

1827 

- 

- 

35f 

5$7G7 

11$000 

3*060 

3$000 

61*667 

4$600 

1828 

- 

- 

32f 

5*750 

12$160 

38800 

28766 

578750 

58200 

1829 


- 

25 

6$100 

98375 

3$830 

3$650 

768666 

4$700 

1830 



23 

GS500 

! 

8 $750 

3$533 

3$550 

748750 

58250 




1821 and 1830 compared. 
Depreciation of Currency, 55 per Cent. 

Currency Prices : 

Cotton ... 

- + 

7 per Cent. 

i Coifee 

Rice - 

- + 

19 „ 

I Rum - 

Sugar ... 

- + 

28 

i Tobacco • 


Average rise in prices, 10 per cent. 


- — 43 per Cent. 

- + 43 „ 
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Table 2.— Period of Falling Exchange, 1835—1844. 


(Average Annual Prices.) 


Year. 

Exchange. 

llice, 
per back. 

Sugar, 
per 32 lbs. 

Coffee, 

32 lbs. 

Rum, 
per Cask. 

Tobacco, 

32 lbs . 

1835 



d. 

39 

78625 

2$450 

3$560 

48$666 

6$200 

1836 

- 

. 

38 

7 $500 

2$860 

3$635 

42$000 

5$500 

1837 

- 

- 

30 

8$500 

2$842 

3$757 

64$000 

4$800 

1833 

_ 

_ 

28* 

13$146 

38050 

3$800 

82$000 

4$800 

1839 

_ 

- 

31* 

11$000 

2$900 

35920 

70$000 

55500 

1840 

_ 

_ 

31* 

9$750 

2$650 

3$750 

— 

— 

1841 


- 

301 

8$750 

2$350 

3$750 

70$000 

4$650 

1842 

_ 

- 

26f 

9$500 

2$300 

3$500 

645000 

4$950 

1843 

- 

_ 

26 

9$250 

25800 

3$200 

74$000 

4$450 

1844 

- 

- 

25 

8$250 

25750 

35150 

67$000 

4$800 


Currency Prices: 
Rice 
Sugar 
Coffee 


1835 and 1841 compared. 
Depreciation of Currency, 33 per Cent. 

+ 7 per Cent. i Rum « 

+ 10 „ I Tobacco 

- 11 „ I 

Averago rise in prices, less than 2 per cent. 


+ 26 per Cent. 


- 24 


It 


Table 2a.—Period of Falling Exchange, 1840—1844. 


Prices of Articles not exported. 


Year. 

Exchange. 

Jerked Beef, 

Mandioca Flour, 

Black Beans, 

Maize, 

per 32 lbs. 

per Sack. 

per Sack. 

per Sack. 

1840 - 


d. 

81* 

25250 

4$400 

75300 

2$700 

1841 

. 

30* 

2$000 

4$300 

95750 

2$900 

1842 - 

- 

26|- 

2$000 

45100 

85500 

2|650 

1843 

- 

26 

25500 

45300 

6$750 

25400 

1844 - 

“ 

25 

2$670 

35750 

5|250 

2J200 


1840 and 1844 compared. 
Depreciation of Currency, 20 per Cent. 


Currency Prices: 

Jerked beef - 

- + 15 per Cent. 

Black beans 

Mandioca flour * 

• - 14 „ 

Maize 


Average fall in prices, 11 per cent. 


Table 3.— Period of Falling Exchange, 1889—1897. 


(Prices, Month of November each Tear.) 


Year. 

Ex¬ 

change. 

Black 
Beans, 
pei 1 sack. 

Rice, 
per sack. 

Coffee, per 
32 lbs. 

Sugar, 
per kilo. 

Mandioca 
Elour, 
per sack. 

Salt, 

per sack. 

Jerked 
Beef, 
per kilo. 

Maize, 
per sack. 

Rum, 
per cask. 

1889 

d. 

27* 

75500 

6$600 

6$530 

0$280 

135500 

0$980 

05240 

45500 

1055000 

1890 

23 

7 $500 

11$000 

75720 

05190 

135000 

0$680 

05420 

4$000 

110$000 

1891 

16 

6$000 

i7$ooo 

115580 

05340 

145000 

05600 

0$420 

55000 

120$00o 

1892 

13 

25$000 

205000 

125250 

0§400 

125000 

05900 

0$520 

75000 

1955000 

1893 

12 

22$000 

205000 

165700 

0$4U0 

14$000 

1$300 

0$520 

7$000 

120$000 

1894 

11 

14$000 

12$000 

12$250 

05480 

11$500 

2$000 

0$400 

6 $000 

120500D 

1895 

10 

24$000 

16$000 

14$298 

O$430 

22$000 

1$800 

05440 

6$500 

1055000 

1896 

9 

28$000 

24$000 

101394 

0$400 

20$000 

15400 

0$860 

9$000 

1505000 

1897 

8 

30$000 

25$000 

115000 

05510 

185000 

2|800 

0$820 

9$500 

2055000 


1889 and 1897 compared. 


1889 and 1892 compared. 


Currency depreciated, 70 per Cent. 

Currency depreciated, 52 per Cent. 

Currency Prices: 



Currency Prides: 


Black beans 

- + 75 per Cent. 

Black beans - - -f 70 per Cent. 

Rice 

. + 73 

>> 

Rice - - - + 67 

99 

Coffee - 

- + 44 

99 

Coffee - - . -}- 46 


Sugar 

. + 45 

99 

Sugar - - - + 30 

9t 

Mandioca flour 

- + 25 

99 

Mandioca flour - - — 11 

99 

Salt 

- + 65 

99 

Salt - - - — 8 

•9 

Jerked beef 

, - + 70 

9 9 

Jerked beef - - + 53 


Maize 

- + 52 

,, 

Maize - - - + 35 


Rum 

- + 50 

.*» 

Rum - - - + 46 

99 

Avwage rise 

in prices, 55 per 

cent. 

Average rise in prices, 36 per cent. 

Average rise 

in wages, 43 per 

cent. 

Average rise in wages, 11 per cent. 
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Table 4.—Period of Rising Exchange, 1831—1835. 


(Average Annual Prices.) 


Year. 

Exchange. 

Cotton, 

32 lbs. 

Rice, 

32 lbs. 

Sugar, 

32 lbs. 

Coffee, 

32 lbs. 

Rum, 
per cask. 

Tobacco, 
32 lbs. 

1831 



d 

25 

6$970 

8$666 

2$816 

48135 

65$800 

5$850 

1832 

- 

- 

36i 

51333 

8$670 

2$600 

48254 

58$000 

5$450 

1833 

- 

- 

37 

6 §2 00 

8$ 500 

2J267 

38895 

50$500 

58700 

1834 

- 

- 

38| 

6$700 

9$700 

2$200 

38655 

52$700 

58600 

1835 

' 

" 

39 

6$500 

7$625 

2$450 

3$560 

48$666 

6$200 


1831 and 1835 compared. 

Appreciation of Currency, 36 per Cent. 

Currency Prices : 

Cotton - - . — 7 per Cent. I Coffee - - ■ — 14 per Cent, 

Bi ce - - - — 11 „ I Rum - - - — 26 ,, 

Sugar - . - — 8 „ j Tobacco - - - + 6 

Average fall in prices, 10 per cent. 


Table 5.— Period of Rising Exchange, 1843—1847. 
(Average Annual Prices.) 


Year. 

Ex¬ 

change. 

Black 
Beans, 
per sack. 

Rice, 
per sack. 

Coffee, 
per 32 lbs, 

Sugar, 
per 32 lbs. 

Mandioca 
Flour, 
per sack. 

Jerked 

Beef, 

per 32 lbs. 

Maize, 
per sack. 

Rum, 
per cask. 

1843 - 

d. 

25 

6$750 

A 

98250 

38200 

28800 

4$300 

28500 

2$400 

748000 

1844 - 

25 

5$250 

8 $250 

38150 

287 50 

3$750 

2$600 

2$200 

678000 

1845 - 

26 

88000 

88250 

3|150 

28750 

4$000 

2$600 

2$000 

64$00O 

1846 - 

27 

10$250 

88750 

48000 

38000 

4$300 

28750 

— 

C2800G 

1847 - 

28 

98000 

98250 

3.8600 

3$000 

5$000 

2 $000 

4$100 

79$000 


Currency Prices : 


1843 and 1847 compared. 
Appreciation of Currency, 10 per Cent. 


Black beans 

. 

- + 

25 per Cent. 

Mandioca flour - 

- 

Rice 

- 

_ 

_ 

Jerked beef 

. 

Coffee 

•- 

- + 

11 per Cent. 

Maize 

- 

Sugar 

- 

- + 

6 „ 

Rum 

- 


+ 15 per Cent. 
-20 „ 

+ 41 „ 

+ 6 ,, 


Average rise in prices, 10’4 per cent. 


Table 6. — Period of Rising Exchange (18d. to 2 7d.) 
(Prices month of November each year.) 


The Tears 1868 and 1875 compared. 


— 

1868 

(Exchange I8d.) 

1875 

(Exchange 27d.) 

Rise or Fall. 

Rice (Foreign), Sack - 

1 1 

‘ t 

13$000 

8$600 

Per Cent. 

-33 1 

Rice (Brazilian), Sack - - 

15$500 

108500 

-32/ 

Black Beans, Sack ------ 

148500 

10$500 

-34 

Maize, Sack ------ 

4$100 

3$400 

1 h 
— il 

Jerked Beef (Plate), 32 lbs. ----- 

2$700 

5$400 

+ 501 
+ 45/ 

Jerked Beef (Brazilian), 32 lbs. - - 

28300 

4$200 

Bacon, Kiio ------- 

Sugar, 32 lbs. ----- 

0$640 

0$800 

+ 20 

4$500 ! 

3|000 

-33 

Rum, Hogshead - - ... - 

105$000 

758000 

. -28 

Mandioca Flour, Sack - 

108500 

11$U00 

4- 4 

Wheat Flour, Sack - - 

27$500 

15$250 

-44 


Appreciation of currency, 33 per cent. 


Average fall in prices of nine articles, 13 per cent. 
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Table 7. —Period of Rising Exchange 1885-1889. 


(Prices month of November each year.) 


. 

Year. 

Ex- 

Black 

Rice, 

Coffee, 

Sugar, 

Mandioca 
Hour, 
Per Sack. 

Salt, 

Jerked 

Beef. 

Per Kilo. 

Maize, 

Rum 

change. 

Per Sack. 

Per Sack. 

Per 32 lbs. 

Per Kilo. 

Per Kilo. 

Per Sack. 

Per Cask. 

1885 

d. 

18 

11$000 

lifooo 

4$500 

0$230 

7$000 

C$780 

! 

| 0$200 

51009 

95$000 

1886 

20 

7$000 

11$000 

5$310 

0$230 

9$500 

0$700 

0$400 

3$600 

85$000 

1887 

22 

8$000 

8$400 

7$420 

0$190 

8$500 

0$950 

! 0$I80 

3$000 

85$000 

1888 

25 

6$000 

10$000 

4$S30 

0$170 

88500 

1$000 

1 0$220 

4$800 

105$000 

1889 

27 

7$500 

6$600 

6$530 

0$280 

13l$500 

0$980 

0$240 

4$500 

105$000 


1885 and 1889 compared. 
Appreciation of currency, 33 per Cent. 

Currency Prices : 


Black beans - 

— 

32 per Cent. ) 

Salt - 

+ 

20 per Cent. 

Rice - 

— 

40 „ 

Jerked beef 

+ 

16 

Coffee - 

+ 

30 „ 

Maize 


10 „ 

Sugar ... 

Mandioca flour 

+ 

+ 

18 „ 

48 „ 1 

Rum - 

+ 

9 „ 


Average rise in prices more than 5 per Cent. 
Wages unaltered. 


ANNEX D. 

Table 1.—Rio de Janeibo City Improvements Company. 


Comparative Rates of Workmens’ Wages in Years 1884, 1890, 1893, and 1898. 


Class of Workman. 

1 

Wages. 1884, 
per Day. 

1890, 
per Day. 
Exchange 23 

1893, 
per Day. 
Exchange 12 d. 

1898, 
per Day. 
Exchange T\d. 

Head carpenter ... - 

fiSOOO 

6$000 

7$ 500 

12$000 

General carpenter ----- 

3S740 

3$780 

5$250 

7$200 

Head plumber .... - 

5$300 

8$300 

91300 

12*500 

General plumber ... - 

3$450 

3$680 

4$820 

7$400 

Assistant plumber ... 

1 $980 

2$280 

2$450 

3$350 

Bricklayer ------ 

4$()U0 

4$000 

4$500 

5$500 

Do. assistant ... 

2$800 

2$800 

3$600 

4$000 

Labourer ------ 

2$is00 

2$300 

2$900 

3$600 

Carter ----- 

2$700 

2$600 

3$500 

4$500 


1890 and 1893 compared. 1890 and 1898 compared. 

Currency depreciated, 48 per cent. Currency depreciated, 67 per cent. 

Rise in wages, 17'5 per cent. Rise in wages, 37 per cent. 


Table 2.—Minas and Rio Railway*. 

Comparative Rates of Workmens’ Wages between 1884 and 1898. 

Per Day. 


Years. 

Drivers. 

Firemen. 

Masons. 

Carpenters. 


Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

1884 to 1891 
1892 

1S93 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 and 1898 

6$000 

7$000 

7$500 

8$000 

j- 8$500 
9$500 

4$500 

5 $000 

• C$000 

7$000 

2$500 

3$000 

4$000 

2$300 

2$600 

r 

3$500 1 

3$500 

4$000 

j- 4$000 

5$000 

6$000 

7 $000 

3$500 

3$500 

4 $000 

5$000 

6$000 

7$000 

4$000 

5$000 

J 6$500 
\ 6$500 

l 8$000 

3$000 

3$300 

5$00f> 

5$500 

6$500 


1889 and 1892 compared. 1889 and 1897 compared. 

Currency depreciated, 52 per cent. Currency depreciated, 70 per cent 

Rise in wages, 11 per cent. Rise in wages, 43 per centf 
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No. 57. 

Report on the Currency or Italy. 

(Received through the Foreign Office.) 

I. 

1. The Italian monetary system is, in its normal 
state, identical with the French. 

2. Up to 1865 the circulation was principally a 
metallic one. The public did not absorb bank notes, 
and preferred certificates and credit notes representing 
effective bank deposits. 

The actual issue of bank notes had increased from 
1860 to 1865 from an average of 80 millions of lire to 
an average of 132 millions. 

3. The crisis of 1866, which weighed so heavily on all 
the money markets of Europe, had made itself felt 
more intensely in Italy in consequence of the rumours 
and preparations for war with Austria. Private in¬ 
dividuals withdrew their deposits, and the banks which 
had discounted and were discounting largely Treasury 
“ bons,” restricted the discounting of bills. 

Thus, large and influential financial houses, 
threatened with bankruptcy, pressed the Government 
to declare the inconvertibility of bank notes, placing 
the National Bank in a position to recommence dis¬ 
counting. 

The Government, which, on its own account, was 
preparing to make use of the banks in order to provide 
for the expenses of a war with Austria, decreed the 
“ Corto Forzoso ”* on the 1st of May 1866, and exacted 
from the banks a loan of 278 millions of lire. 

This decree is of the greatest importance in the 
history of the paper circulation in Italy ; from it dates 
the expansion of paper issue, not only on account of 
the State, but also on the account of the banks them¬ 
selves. It gave to the “ Banca Nazionale ” the 
privilege of inconvertibility for its notes in considera¬ 
tion of the loan above mentioned. The notes of the 
other banks were made legal tender, and these banks 
were granted the power of gratuitously exchanging 
their notes for those of the Banca Nazionale up to the 
amount of the sum immobilised by them as their 
metallic reserve. 

The following account of the events which led up to 
the decree is taken from the “ Storia della Oircolazione 
Bancaria in Italia,” by 0. Supino:— 

“ During the period 1860-1865 the deficits in the 
Budgets amounted to the enormous sum of two mil¬ 
liards and a half of lire; and these were met mostly by 
foreign capital, in the shape of loans and the issue of 
rentes. 

“The reconstituted country of Italy had launched 
into all the expenditure of a great nation, and the 
organization of armies and fleets, the construction of 
ports, arsenals, railways, and roads had entailed an 
increasing expense with which the development of the 
resources of the country was unable to keep pace ; and 
the year 1866 saw a further deficit of 261 million lire 
for which further debt would have to be contracted. 

“The credjkof the State began to totter. In 1860 
the price of Italian Rentes on the Paris market was 
80, in 1862 it fluctuated between 67 and 75, descended 
to 64'40 in 1865, and finally fell to 43'90 in April 1866. 
The Italian Government were making every prepara¬ 
tion for a war with Austria, and the rumours to that 
effect completed the work of financial discredit. The 
low price of Italian securities abroad induced Italian 
investors to withdraw their capital from the develop¬ 
ment of home industries in order to purchase their own 
Rentes. The prevailing opinion that Italy would take 
refuge in an inconvertible paper currency led foreign 
banks to refuse drafts on Italy, and they sent back all 
their Italian paper to be exchanged for metal or bills 
on other countries. 

“ Italian depositors hurried to withdraw their de¬ 
posits in metal while yet in time, and the bearers of 
bank notes brought them in masses to be exchanged 
for gold. 

“ Gold was the one object sought, and the anxiety to 
obtain gold on the one side, and the dread of parting 


* Inconvertibility of the bank note, 
a Y 4075. 


with it on the other, led to a deadlock in discounting 
and other financial business. 

‘ ‘ Such was the economic situation in Italy at the 
beginning of 1866. 

“ Towards the latter end of April events precipitated 
themselves. 

“On the 18th the Chamber of Commerce of Ales¬ 
sandria writes to the Minister of Agriculture praying 
for an immediate remedy for the hardships under which 
commerce was suffering, aggravated by the measures 
adopted by the ‘ Banca Nazionale ’ to restrict discount 
operations. Three days later an alarming message 
was sent by the Syndic of Genoa to the Minister of 
Finance, stating that the markets of that city were 
labouring under the effect of a most serious financial 
crisis. ‘ A deep and widespread mistrust is inducing 
‘ the capitalists to withdraw their deposits from the 
‘ banks in order to convert their paper into gold and 
‘ export it abroad.’ The Genoa Chamber of Commerce 
wrote again and again, ‘ A genuine commercial crisis 
‘ is approaching rapidly,’ and complaining that though 
the rate of discount was nominally low, the banks had 
practically suspended all discounting. 

“ On the 26th of April the Director General of the 
‘ Banca Nazionale ’ informed the Minister of Finance 
that he was unable to place the Treasury ‘bons,’ 
although offered at a great loss. On the 27th the Pre¬ 
sidents of the ‘ Oassa di Sconto ’ of Turin and of the 

* Cassa Generale ’ of Genoa, telegraphed to the Minister 
with a view to obtaining large assistance from the 
‘ Banca Nazionale,’ in order to avoid the most dis¬ 
astrous consequences in the approaching settlement. 
And on the 28th April the Genoa Chamber of Com¬ 
merce begged the Government to take steps to provide 
against the whirlwind of ruin which threatend the 
whole city and a great part of the kingdom. 

“ The Government turned to the ‘Banco Nazionale’ 
for assistance and advice. The bank set forth, in a 
detailed report, that circulating capital was wanting, 
because it had been absorbed in the acquisition of secu¬ 
rities, or was locked up in strong rooms in consequence 
of the prevailing distrust; that the bank could not 
increase it because their notes did not remain in circu¬ 
lation, and therefore, in order not to have to provide 
for the exchange of the latter into coin, they were 
obliged to restrict operations; that commerce and in¬ 
dustry consequently found themselves abandoned, or 
but little supported by the banking institutions; that 
private fortunes were shaken by the extraordinary de¬ 
pression in the prices of securities. ‘ ThiB state of 
things,’ concluded the Director General, ‘ requires 
‘ energetic remedies, which may be efficacious to-day, 

* useless to-morrow. Perhaps never was the country 

* in a position so alarming.’ 

“ Henceforth the efforts of the banks to stem the tide 
of panic were unavailing; the state of affairs grew daily 
worse, and the authorities at Genoa made desperate 
appeals to the Government for remedial measures. On 
the 30th of April the Government, having been autho¬ 
rised to declare war against Austria, obtained from the 
Chamber full powers to adopt measures for the salva¬ 
tion of the country, and on the 1st of May 1866 the 
decree was signed which freed the National Bank from 
the obligation to redeem its notes with metal.” 

In this way began the period of inflation of incon¬ 
vertible paper money. 

While before 1866 the total fiduciary circulation 
(bank notes, deposit notes, &c.) did not reach 300 
millions, at the end of 1866 it was more than duplicated 
and has ever since been increasing. 

4. The larger portion of the note circulation represented 
loans made to the State, which from the original 
278 millions had risen in 1875 to 940 millions. 

That part of the paper issued by the banks on their 
own account, which may be called the “ commercial ” 
circulation, had legally to be met by a metal reserve, 
but this was in fact far from sufficient to guarantee 
convertibility. But as regards the circulation of notes 
issued on account of the State, the banks were released 
from the obligation of holding any metallic reserve. 

These circumstances explain the great depreciation 
of the fiduciary medium issued to the public to provide 
for the needs of the Treasury, and in excess of the real 
needs of the public. 

The following are the statistics of the note circula¬ 
tion, showing the issues made to the debit of the State 
and those made by the banks on their o\jn account, 
together with their depreciation as measured by the 
annual average premium on gold. 


P 
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Period 1866-80. 


Italy. 


Year, 

Total Note 
Circulation 
(in 

Millions). 

Notes issued 
on State 
Account (in 
Millions). 

Notes issued 
on Com¬ 
mercial 
Account (in 
Millions). 

Average 
Premium on 
Gold. 

Previous 
to 1866 

295 


295 


1866 

620 

278 

342 

8 

1867 

849 

378 

471 

7-37 

1868 

915 

378 

538 

9-82 

1869 

915 

378 

537 

3'94 

1870 

1,037 

500 

537 

4-50 

1871 

1,206 

629 

577 

5 

1872 

1,363 

740 

623 

8-60 

1873 

1,464 

790 

664 

12'44 

1874 

1,513 

880 

633 

11 

1875 

1,561 

940 

621 

7 

1876 

1,586 

— 

646 

7'52 

1877 

],56S 

r~— 

628 

9 

1878 

1,632 

— 

672 

8-75 

1879 

1,672 

— 

732 

10-17 

1880 

1,688 

— 

748 

8-34 


The following are the figures showing the paper 
circulation for the period 1881-1890. 


Year. . 

1 

1 

Total Note 
Circulation 
(in 

Millions). 

Notes issued 
on State 
Account 
(in Millions). 

Notes issued 
on Commer¬ 
cial Account 
(in Millions). 

Average Bate 
of Exchange. 

1881 

1,675 

940 

735 

100-28 

1882 

1,672 

940 

732 

101-26 

1883 

1,511 

718 

793 

99-15 

1884 

1,510 

611 

899 

100- 

1885 

1,441 

493 

948 

100-35 

1886 

1,477 

446 

1,031 

100-38 

1887 

1,470 

395 

1,075 

10019 

1888 

1,420 

346 

1,074 

100-98 

1889 

1,460 

344 

1,116 

100-67 

1890 

1,468 

342 

1,126 

101-15 


5. The succeeding period was one of many financial 
expedients on the part of the Government to obtain 
money for the State, and of a few legislative efforts in 
the direction of a return to a sounder currency. The 
latter /vyere all abortive, and the former resulted in 
further, ooncesBions with regard to the note-issuing 
powers of the banks, and' increased obligations on the 
part of the State with a corresponding increase in the 
paper circulation enforced on the people. Eventually, 
in spite of much resistance on the part of the banks, 
the abolition of the Corso Forzoso was provided for 
by a law introduced by the Minister Magliani, who 
dwelt on the evils resulting to the national production, 
commerce, credit, and finance from the inconvertible 
paper currency, and from the inflated paper issues of 
the banks. This law was passed on April 7,1881. The 
State contracted a loan abroad of 600 millions of lire, 
destined for the conversion of the same value of bank 
notes. The other 340 millions of its debt were repaid 
by State notes convertible on demand of the bearer, 
and, sinco these notes were of small denomination 
(5-10 lire), it was calculated that the market would 
easily absorb them and keep them in circulation. The 
payment of coin for notes was, in accordance with the 
provisions of this law, resumed in tho spring of 1883, 
but the public showed no great disposition to return to 
the practical use of tho metallic currency, and the 
discount on paper disappeared during this period 
(1883-1890). 


7. The reaction having set in with the approach of 
the moment of liquidation, the notes flowed into the 
banks, but the latter had not the meanB to cash them 
and avoided that process by many illegal expedients. 

The Government and public opinion, fearing the con¬ 
sequences that the failure of the banks would entail on 
the credit of the country and on tho finances of the 
State, supported the banks in their struggle with the 
note-holders demanding payment. Then began a period 
of an inconvertible paper currency “de facto,” and the 
agio reappeared. Nevertheless this “de facto” paper 
currency did not succeed in saving the banks from 
failure; the State, which had encouraged the financial 
institution to support the speculative enterprizeB of the 
preceding period, put an end to the uncertainty of the 
public by themselves assuming the liabilities of the 
banks, that is to say, by guaranteeing to the public the 
payment of the bank notes by means of State notes, 
taking legislative measures for declaring for the latter 
the “ Gorso Forzoso " or inconvertibility. This is the 
rdgime in force at the present day. 

Tho following are the statistics for the period in 
question :— 


Period 1891-98. 


Year. 

Total Note 
Circulation 

. ( . in 

Millions). 

1891 

1,463 

1892 

1,479 

1893 

1,572 

1894 

1,610 

1895 

1,595 

1896 

1,579 


Notes issued 
on State 
Account 
(in Millions).' 


342 

.341 

351 

492 

510 

510 


Notes issued 
on Commer¬ 
cial Account 
(in Millions ). 1 


Average 
Premium on 
Gold. 


1 . 


1,121 

1,138 

1,221 

1,128 

1,085 

1,069 


,1'55 
3-55 
7-97 
11-08 
5'57 
7'63 . 


6 . The operation, as a whole, was not successful. 
With the resumption of metallic payments there came 
a rush of foreign capital into Italy, attracted by the 
high rate of interest, and no longer fearing the oscil¬ 
lations of the agio. A great rise in public and private 
securities ensued, and the period 1881-1890 was 
characterised by an extraordinary activity in business 
and speculation, which, had no solid foundation in the 
development of industry and commerce, hut was 
principally manifested in banking and bourse dealings. 
It was also a period of great schemes of armaments, 
naval construction, and railroad building, which re¬ 
opened in the State finances an era of deficits and 
public debts. Thus, while speculation was under¬ 
mining the hanks, the State was injuring the national 
credit at home and abroad. 

The sum of 600 million lire, repaid by the State to 
the hanks, while it would not have been sufficient in 
normal conditions to assure the convertibility of the 
notes already issued by the banks on their own account, 
wa3, in reality, made use of by tho latter to increase, 
for the purpose of supporting the excessive speculation, 
the inflated circulation of their notes. 

Between the years 1889 and 1890 the reaction began 

to make itsfilf felt. 


8 . In conclusion, the Government have twice de¬ 
clared the “ Corso Forzoso ” for bank notes. On 
the first occasion it had recourso to such a measure 
as a fiscal expedient in order to obtain credit and to 
cover the deficits in the budget; the second time there 
were no fiscal reasons, but the Government, having 
favoured the industrial fever and having utged the 
banks to support the building speculation, the agricul¬ 
tural undertakings, the “ Credits Fonciers,” the con¬ 
struction of railways, &c., &c., were unable or unwilling 
to separate their responsibility from that of the banks; 
to this motive may be added the general dread of the 
disturbances which the failure of the great banks 
would have produced in the country. Therefore, in 
older to prop up the banks without the direct interven¬ 
tion of the Treasury, the “ Corso Forzoso ” was 
re-established. 


II. 

9. With regard to the effoct o: the depreciation of 
the paper money on commerce and on the general level 
oi prices, it has always been the widespread opinion in 
Italy that the agio on gold and its rapid fluctuations 
have impeded import, trade, and have raised, first, the 
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prices of imported goods, and, finally, the general level 
of all prices and even of wages. 

But. this theory does not meet with absolute con¬ 
firmation by such statistics as are available, because 
tho presence of more effective influences either hides or 
neutralizes tho action of the depreciation of the paper 
money. 

10. Tho following are the figures relating to wages, 
which, since 1862, have been collected at different times 
from a hundred of the trades distributed over various 
regions. 


Year. 

Average of 
Industrial 
Wages. 

Average of 
Agricultural 
and Mining 
Wages. 

Average of 
the two 
preeeding 
Columns. 

1863 

l-afi 

3-44 

1-90 

1867 

1-64 

2-57 

2-10 

1871 

1-79 

309 

2-44 

1881 

2-34 

3 53 

2-93 

1888 

2-55 

2-64 

2-59 

1889 

2-62 

2-65 

2-63 

1891 

2-55 

2-89 

2-72 

1892 

2-51 

3-00 

2-75 

1893 

2-53 

3-48 

3-00 

1896 

2-54 

2-6b: 

2‘57 


It will be seen that wages tended to rise in the period 
from 1862 to 1886 as well as in the period since the 
introduction of the “ corso forzoso.”* 

Dividing these data respectively into the four 
periods : 

1862-66 (no agio); 

1866-80 (agio) ; 

1880-90 (no agio) ; 

1890-97 (agio); 

which succeed each other according to a paper or 
metallic currency, the effect of the depreciation of the 
paper money is hardly distinguishable. 

11. Very little or no information has been collected 
respecting the history of prices in Italy; official publi¬ 
cations are grounded almost exclusively on tho values 
of goods as fixed on the frontier by the Customs Com¬ 
mission, instituted in 1879. It may bo said, however, 
that tho prices of manufactures and commodities show 
a general tendency to go down independently of tho 
presence or otherwise of the agio. Evidently general 
and particular causes of a strongor nature neutralize or 
disguise the action of the agio. 

12. With regard to the influence of a depreciated paper 
currenoy on external trade, a correspondence is per¬ 
ceptible between tho movement of commerce and the 
movement of the agio. 

From the annexed tables (Table A.) it may be 
observed generally that the total of external trade 
diminishes during the transition from a period of 
metallic currency to a succeeding period of depreciated 
paper currency, and it may be noted that tho difference 
is greater in the case of the imports than of the exports. 
This confirms the opinion that the existence of the 
agio, with its fluctuations, is an obstacle in the way of 
the importation of goods from abroad. 

13. On tho other hand, care should be taken not to 
exaggerate the effect which this cause may seem to 
have on the movement of Italian foreign trade, as 
there are other circumstances which may explain tho 
variations observed. From 1862 to 1865 the Italian 
Government were raising loans of the ordinary kind 
in which foreign capital took part; hence the excess 
of imports over exports represents in part the advances 
made directly or indirectly to the Italian Treasury. 
Vice versa from 1866 to 1880 the State drew on its 
credit in the disguised form of an internal issue of 
bank notes. Again, in and after 1881, during the years 
of great, speculation, armaments, &c., and of new 
deficits in the budget, the State contracted further 
loans abroad; thus, foreign capital returned in great 
quantity into Italy and increased the figures of the 
Import trade. The financial operation undertaken for 
the abolition of the “ Corso Forzoso ” itself acted in a 
similar manner. 

On the other hand after 1887 the protective tariff 
came into operation, which led towards an absolute 
diminution in tho total foreign trade, with a relative 


* Documents a eori-edo del Progotto di Legge per l’abolizione del 
corso forzoso: Allegato No. 17. (Atti parlamentare. No. 122, prima 
sessione 1880.) 


excess of exports over imports; its effect, therefore, is 
contemporaneous with that of the depreciated paper 
currency prevailing since 1891. 

14. In conclusion, the presence of other concomitant 
causes makes it difficult to isolate the action of the agio 
on the tra^e of Italy, and necessitates precaution 
before accepting the theory of tho restricting action of 
the agio on foreign trade. 

The appended translations of extracts from Signor 
Snpino’s work, “ Storia della circolazione Bancaria in 
Italia,” may be of interest as describing the more 
immediate effeots oh the economic condition of Italy: 
(1) of the measure decreeing the inconvertibility of the 
paper currenoy, 1866 (Appendix 1); and (2) of tho 
introduction of the measure re-establishing the metallic 
currency, 1880-81 (Appendix 2). 


'Table A. 


Italian Foreign Commerce (not including goods vn transit 
and exclusive of the precious metals). 


Year. 

Importation 

(000). 

Exportation 

(000). 

Total 

(ooo). 


Period, 1862-65 (Metaliio Currency). 

1862 

829,874 

576,421 

1,406,295 

1863 

901,975 

633,456 

• 1,535,431 

1864 

983,621 

673,275 

1,556,896 

1865 

965,139 

557,542 

1,522,681 


Period 1866-1880 (Depreciated Paper Currency). 


1866 ' 

868,684 

612,997 

1,481,681 

1867 

884,429 

732,221 

1,616,650 

1868 

895,111 

785,627 

1,680,738 

1869 

935.010 

791,431 

1,726)441 

1870 

894,367 

755,302 

1,649,669 

1871 

961,456 

1,074,589 

2,036,045 

1872 

1,182,509 

1,162,262 

2,344,7.71 

1873 

1,261,170 

1,131,395 

2,392/165 

1874 

1,295,646 

978,188 

. 2,273,834 

1875 

1,206,919 

1,022,290 

2,229,209 

1876 

1,307,079 

1,208,488 

2,515/67 

1877 

1,141,542 

933,966 

2,075,508 

,1878 

1,062,344 

1,021,331 

2,083,675 

1879 I 

1,251,696 

1,6*1,969 

2,323,665 

1880 

1,186,831 

1,104,126 

2,290,957 


Period 1881-1890 (Metallic Currency). 

1881 

1,239,671 

1,164,616 

2,404,287 

1882 

1,227,033 

1,151,784 

2,378,817 

1883 

1,287,506 

1,187,730 

2,475,236 

1884 

1,318,777 

1,070,928 

2,389,705 

1885 

1,459,869 

950,758 

2,410,627 

1886 

1,458,243 

1,028,231 

2,486,474 

1387 

1,604,947 

1,002,136 

2,607,083 

1888 

1,174,601 

891,934 

2,066,535 

1889 

1,391,154 

950,645 

2,341,799 

1890 

1,319,688 

895,945 

2,215,583 


Period 1881-96 (Depreciated Paper Currency). 


1891 

1,126,584 

876,800 I 

2,003,384 

1892 

1,173,391 

958,187 

2.181,578 

1893 

1,191,227 

964,188 

2,155,415 

1894 

1,094,649 

1,026,506 

2,121,155 

1895 

1,137,288 

1,037,707 

2,224,995 

1896 

1,173,066 

1,051,876 | 

1 

2,224,942 


Extract. 

“ Hardly had the ‘ Corso Forzoso ’ been decreed than, 
“ as it was easy to foresee, a sensiblo change occurred 
“ in tho economic conditions of the country, besides a 
“ radical transformation in the currency. 

“After the decree of the 1st of May, in some regions 
“ of Italy transactions were still carried on in metal, 
“ nor wero there districts wanting in which the dis- 
“ trust of paper was so great that notes were not 
“ accepted. Sometimes the paper was accepted, but 
“ the bargain was made in metal, and the buyer had to 
“ pay the agio; in other places there were two prices, 
“ one in the legal currency, the other in gold or silver. 

“ From this existence of a dual measure of value 
“ arose confusion, uncertainty, and public disturbances, 
“ greatest in the Southern provinces, where the people 
“ were least accustomed to a fiduciary circulation. 
“ Prices underwent a change proportional to, and 
“ sometimes in excess of, the agio on gold; but the 
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Italy. 


“ rise in prices did not affect all products in the same 
“ degree or with the same rapidity. The iirst to feel 
“ the influence of the ' Corso Forzoso ’ were the pro- 
“ ducts from abroad, which were paid in metal, next 
“ the commodities which compete with foreign pro- 
“ duets, such as silk, wool, or cotton tissues, or those 
“ national products which could be exported, such as 
“ silk, flax, cheese, &c. The rise was less felt in those 
“ goods for which the demand remained stationary, 
“ and in certain objects of internal consumption. In 
“ face of this increased dearness of commodities, in 
“ hardly any part of Italy was there an increase of 
“ wages; and, where there was such increase, it was 
“ neither so rapid nor so uniform nor so general as 
“ the rise in the price of commodities; in some places 
“ wages even suffered a reduction. 

“ The agricultural interest was not injured by the 
“ ‘ Corso Forzoso,’ since many of its products were sold 
“ abroad and the difference in exchange pocketed, while 
“ the taxes and rents were paid in paper, as also the 
“ debts previously contracted; the price of labour did 
“ not rise. With regard to the manufacturing industry, 
“ Piedmont considered the Corso Forzoso as favourable 
“ to it, looking on the agio as a protective duty on 
“ national production, while in other regions an entirely 
“ contrary opinion prevailed. 

“ Trade, and especially the import trade, diminished 
“ in a sufficiently sensible manner. 

“ On credit the ‘ Corso Forzoso ’ had deplorable effects. 
“ Abroad, no one would do business with Italy, or 
“ only on conditions that were ruinous to that country. 
“ The books of the Banca Nazionale changed their 
“ character—instead of bills of 20 or 30 thousand lire 
“ for colonial or cotton goods, &c., they now contained 
“ the paper of speculators on the rise or fall of the 

agio and small local bills. Beyond that, the instability 
“ of the currency, the fear of an increasing deprecia- 
“ tion, the uncertainty of the future, diminished all 
“ banking transactions relating to advances, credits. 
“ aoconnts current, and other similar business. Credit 
“ was restricted, because supplies from abroad were 
“ wanting, and because the national capital was hidden 
“ away or sent abroad: thus it was said that one 
“ house at Genoa had deposited £70,000 sterling in 
“ London, and that in Umbria much private capital 
“ was invested in the Papal States. 

“ But of the immediate effects of the ‘ Corso Forzoso ’ 
“ none was more serious or more terrible than that 
“ on the monetary circulation of the country. It is 
“ an undisputed fact that the declaration of the incon- 
“ vertibility of the hank note always causes the dis- 
“ appearance of metallic money; but, while the 
“ disappearance has usually little importance, as being 
“ limited to coins of high denomination, in Italy, which 
“ had shortly before joined the Latin Union, not only 
“ the gold and silver of high denomination were ex- 
“ ported, but also the silver and even the copper 
“ divisionary money disappeared, because they had 
" currency in the other States of the Union. 

“ The small coins accordingly disappeared suddenly ; 
“ the Government, led by falee reasoning, was un- 
“ willing to substitute in their place small notes, as 


“ they feared to aggravate the evil or to make it in- 
“ curable ; in the meanwhile the small transactions of 
“ daily life became impossible, with great injury to 
“ trade, and with danger to the public tranquility.” 


APPENDIX 2. 

“ As it was easy to foresee, the mere introduction of 
“ the Bill for the Abolition of the 1 Corso Forzoso ’ 
“ brought about a sudden fall in the exchanges, the 
“ agio, the price of Stock Exchange securities, and 
“ produced a veritable panic in all the markets. The 
“ anticipation alone that money would rise in value, and 
“ would cause a universal reduction in prices, provoked 
“ this fall long before the abolition of the ‘ Corso 
“ Forzoso ’ was an accomplished fact. 

“In view of the probable fall, the speculators 
“ hastened to sell, intensifying the precipitous decline 
“ in prices. Those who were obliged to sell could no 
“ longer find buyers, while the serious business man 
“ preferred to stop trading, looking for other means 
“ to meet his engagements; hence an intense demand 
“ for money just at the moment when the banks, in 
“ order to prepare for the return to a metallic cur- 
“ rency, were obliged to restrict their advances and 
“ discount operations. Towards the end of November 
‘ ‘ 1880 the panic, was already transformed into a genuine 
“ crisis. The speculators for the rise were obliged to 
“ pay heavy differences, whilst it mattered little to them 
“ that the numerical diminution of prices was compen- 
“ sated for by the greater value of the money in their 
“ new purchases. Merchants saw overturned the con- 
“ ditions on which they had based their contracts and 
“ made their calculations. Those who had bills to meet 
“ sustained injury by the heightened value of money, 
* ‘ and those who had to receive money due reaped an 
“ unearned advantage. 

“ And it was not the speculators alone who felt the 
“ influence of the forthcoming abolition of the ‘ Corso 
“ Forzoso.’ The rapid decline of the agio, which hap- 
“ pened immediately after the presentation of the Bill, 
“ led to a reduction in prices, but not in those of all 
" goods equally or at the same time. 

“ Thus came about a conflict of the economic in- 
“ terests of the various classes of society, the reverse 
“ of that which had been manifested at the moment of 
“ the introduction of the ‘ Corso Forzoso.’ And as at 
“ that time the national producers had reaped an advan- 
“ tage from tho fact that the price of the more im- 
“ portant commodities and of labour had not increased 
“ in proportion to the depreciated value of the paper 
“ money; so now they suffered injury because those 
“ same commodities and wages could not or would 
“ not bring themselves into line with the rise in value 
“ of the circulating medium. Moreover, the fall in 
“ the agio immediately facilitated the importation of 
“ goods from abroad, removed that kind of protective 
“ duty which industry had enjoyed, and thus caused 
“ not inconsiderable losses.” 


PERU. 


No. 58. 

Report on the Currency oe Peru. 

(Received through the Foreign Office.) 

Whilst Peru was under the domination of Spain, 
gold and silver were coined in the mints, which were 
established at Lima, Cuzco, and Potosi. The latter 
place was then within the jurisdiction of the Audiencia 
de Charcas, in which sphere the territories forming 
part of the present State of Bolivia were included. 
Inasmuch as until the year 1776 Charcas was placed 
under the control of the Spanish viceroys, who resided 
at Lima, the mintage at Potosi has also been taken into 
consideration. 

It is clearly shown by coinage returns that the stock 
of gold, as compared with that of silver, must at all 
times have been very small. It has not been possible 
to ascertain the total of the gold and silver minted at 
Lima, Potosi, and Cuzco since the foundation of the 
mints, but sufficient information has been collected to 
bear out the Statement that silver has always been the 


principal currency of the country, and that conse¬ 
quently the disappearance of the gold currency could 
have no effect whatever upon wages, rent, &c., or the 
import or export trade of Peru. 

On examination of the Returns marked I., II., III., 
IV., and V., appended to this Report, it will be per¬ 
ceived that the output of silver coin at the mints above 
referred to was infinitely greater than the gold minted 
there. It is true that gold coin was also imported into 
Peru from some of the other Spanish possessions, but 
this could scarcely have increased the ordinary stock 
of gold in a permanent manner, since it was constantly 
depleted by large remittances to Spain. 

On certain occasions it did happen in Lima, and pro¬ 
bably in other towns in this country, that silver was 
at a premium ; but this state of things lasted for a 
short period only, and was probably owing to the non- 
arrival of silver remittances. 

Gold was demonetised by statute in 1872, but, as a 
matter of fact, it had disappeared before that date as a 
circulating medium. No gold was coined between 1863 
and 1898. 
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Though, perhaps, foreign to the scope of the inquiry, 
a few remarks may be made upon the history of the 
paper currency in Peru. 

Private banks of issue were established in 1863. At 
first the issues were fairly well regulated. However, 
the Government having borrowed large sums from the 
banks, their situation became embarrassed, and they 
ran short of silver with which to redeem their notes. 
On that emergency the Government in 1875 relieved 
them from that obligation, and thus the paper became 
inconvertible. 

During the war with Chili, which broke out in 1879, 
the Government continued issuing paper money, until 
very large sums, estimated in the aggregate at about 
eighty-five million soles, were put into circulation, and 
the notes fell to threepence per sol. 

When in 1881 the Chilians occupied the Peruvian 
coast, they refused to receive these notes in payment 
of duties and taxes, insisted on being paid in silver, 
and opened the mint to the free coinage of silver. On 
the evacuation of Peru by the Chilian forces, the first 
Peruvian Government which was established main¬ 
tained the system, and thus silver continued to be the 
basis of all monetary transactions. Nevertheless, paper 
money was still used as a subsidiary currency, but 
solely for satisfying domestic necessities in the pro¬ 
vision market. However, in December 1887 the market 
people refused to receive it; and, notwithstanding the 
protests of the holders of this worthless paper, the 
refusal was persisted in, and since then no paper money 
has been issued in Peru. 

A very interesting experiment is now being made by 
the Peruvian Government with the view of establishing 
a gold standard. Since 1897, measures have been 
adopted with that object, the coinage of silver has been 
suspended, with the exception of the minting of 
fractional coins, and the importation of soles pro¬ 
hibited, whilst silver coins have been melted down in 
large quantities and exported. The pound sterling 
was declared to be a legal tender, and coins denomi¬ 
nated “libras” (pounds) of exactly the same weight 
and fineness as the English sovereign are being coined, 
but, so far, in limited quantities. Up to December 
1898, 40,103 pounds had been struck. 

The immediate result of these measures has been to 
give the Peruvian sol a market value much above its 
intrinsic value, inasmuch as for a long period the 
exchange has been at about 23fd!. Gold has been 
imported in fairly large quantities, and it is estimated 
that at the present moment there are about two 
hundred thousand pounds in English and Peruvian 
gold coins in Peru. 

With regard to the steps taken to procure the 
contraction of the silver currency, it is doubtful whether 
the object has been achieved. Millions of soles were 
known to exist abroad; especially in Central America. 
The incentive to contraband is so great, owing to the 
high rate of exchange ruling at present, that in all 
probability an illicit trade is carried on. In any case 
it is reported that silver coin has never been so abun¬ 
dant, even in the towns of the interior, where formerly 
silver had to be remitted, whilst this is not the case 
now. However, it seems somewhat anomalous that 
the stock of silver should increase without disturbing 
the rate of exchange. 

When paper money became inconvertible, the prices 
of imported commodities naturally underwent great 
fluctuations, owing to the depreciation of the notes, 
and subsequently owing to the heavy fall in the value 
of silver. These factors have undoubtedly retarded 
the development of the country, and consequently 
affected seriously the import and export trade. But 
other causes more potent, especially international and 
civil wars, have in a much greater measure been 
instrumental in depressing the agriculture, trade, and 
industry of Peru. 

4th February 1899. 


I.—Statement showing the Amount of Gold and Silver 
Coinage minted at Lima from 1791 to 1821. 


Year. 

Gold 

Dollars. 

Silver 

Dollars. 

Year. 

Gold 

Dollars. 

Silver 

Dollars. 

1791 

756,589 

4,261,403 

1807 

307,710 

3,484,041 

1792 

695,418 

4,896,762 

1808 

292,722 

3,978,205 

1793 

647,321 

5,295,565 

1809 

312,147 

4,486,355 

1794 

784,577 

5,309,760 

1810 

301,565 

4,492,690 

1795 

660,967 

5,289,243 

1811 

318,882 

4,508,825 

1796 

629,798 

5,270,401 

1812 

534,685 

3,453,495 

1797 

583,724 

4,546,206 

1813 

639,732 

3,938,547 

1798 

535,810 

4,758,094 

1814 

672,236 

3,628,717 

1799 

496,524 

5,512.345 

1815 

634,925 

3,745,217 

1800 

378,596 

4,399,409 

1816 

772,267 

3,866,917 

1801 

328,051 

4,523,932 

1817 

778,516 

3,388,555 

1802 

337,612 

4,143,810 

1818 

471,661 

3,269,187 

1803 

350,622 

3,990,593 

1819 

587,607 

3,269,899 

1804 

352,759 

4,340,906 

1820 

501,883 

3,788,027 

18U5 

399,932 

4,383,792 

1821 

335,616 

1,066,418 

1806 

218,046 

4,348,668 





II.— Statement showing the Amount of Gold and Silver 
Coins minted at Lima, 1853 to 1863. 


III.—Statement showing the Amount of Gold and 
Silver Coins minted at Cuzco from 1825 to 1845. 


Year. 

Gold 

Marks. 

Silver 

Marks. 

Year. 

Gold 

Marks. 

Silver 

Marks. 

1825 

1,407 

28,061 

1836 

283 

46,662 

1826 

2,124 

57,989 

1837 

829 

39,384 

1827 

268 

30,856 

1838 

835 

58,651 

1828 

393 

37,603 

1839 

210 

41,919 

1829 

— 

35,278 

1840 

775 

32,603 

1830 

1,208 

42,835 

1841 

489 

14,684 

1831 

636 

62,790 

1842 

— 

3,833 

1832 

519 

64,876 

1843 

206 

1,211 

1833 

592 

50,145 

1844 

322 

— 

1834 

353 

41,528 

1845 

699 

— 

1835 

496 

32,467 





IV.—Statement showing the Total Amount of Gold 
and Silver Coins minted at Potosi up to the end 
of the last Century. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

S/2,024,912 

8/111,204,307 


Year. 

Gold 

Marks. 

Silver 

Marks. 

Year. 

Gold 

Marks. 

Silver 

Marks. 

1853 

4,100 

5,213 

1857 

3 

__ 

1854 

3,242 

— 

1858 

— 

47,719 

1855 

3,533 

44,187 

1859 

— 

26,466 

1856 

140 

2,652 

1860 

“ 

12,181 


1 863. In this year were coined in gold, 4,544,200 soles. 
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Y.— Statement showing the Amount of Gold and Silver Coins minted at Potosi from 1825 to 1886. 


Year. 

Gold 

Dollars. 

Silver 

Dollars. 

Year. 

Gold 

Dollars. 

Silver 

Dollars. 


Year. 

Gold 

Dollars. 

Silver 

Dollars. 

Year. 

Gold 

Dollars. 

Silver 

Dollars. 

1825 

_ 

1,345,232 

1841 

163,336 

2,314,006 


1857 

16,917 

2,638,008 

1873 

_ 

1,332,703 

1826 

—. 

1,583,057 

1842 

179,928 

2,422,236 


1858 

— 

2,402,290 

1874 

— 

403,240 

1827 

— 

1,633,538 

1843 

134,912 

2,128,391 


1859 

— 

843,412 

1875 

— 

707,000 

1828 

— 

1,369,928 

1844 

75,888 

2,015,545 


1860 

— 

2,359,547 

1876 

— 

970,879 

1829 

— 

1,549,456 

1845 

53,584 

1,919,902 


1861 

— 

2,113,642 

1877 

— 

1,309,170 

1830 

— 

1,789,301 

1846 

84,064 

1,407,587 


1862 

— 

2,272,349 

1878 

— 

1,471,500 

1831 

122,944 

1,889,992 

1847 

55,624 

1,902,869 


1863 

— 

2,326,153 

1879 

— 

2,040,131 

1832 

148,478 

1.861,959 

1848 

-- 

2,037,161 


1864 

— 

1,899,914 

1880 


2,107,500 

1833 

99,824 

1,954,337 

1849 

11,720 

1,618,344 


1865 

— 

1,709,520 

1881 

— 

1,897,000 

1834 

80,240 

1,961,800 

1850 

— 

2,055,896 


1868 

— 

2,043,076 

1882 

— 

1,933,500 

1835 

184.00S 

1,980,160 

1851 

a — 

— 


1867 

— 

2,192,762 

1883 

— 

1,987,000 

1836 

82,824 

1,947,316 

1852 

62,946 

2,489,912 


1868 

•- ' 

2,609,731 

1884 

— 

1,074,293 

1837 

185,912 

2,070,083 

1853 

112,189 

2,690,529 


1869 

— 

1,912,911 

1885 


1,289,410 

1838 

84,456 

2,057,501 

1854 

107,327 

2,445,984 


1870 

— 

1,162,835 

1886 

- ■’ ■ 

1,091,537 

1839 

91,256 

2,464,755 

1855 

29,048 

2,408,647 


1871 

— 

1,734,41] 




1840 

230,384 

2,600,507 

1856 

38,959 

2,661,026 


1872 


2,302,692 





a. Books belonging to this year missing from Mint. 


RUSSIA. 


No. 59. 

Introduction of Gold Currency into Russia. 
Memorandum by Mr. Hohler, of Her Majesty’s 
Embassy at St. Petersburg. 

(Received through Foreign Office.) 

Till within the two or three years commerce in 
Russia and transactions of all kinds were carried on in 
paper money. The silver rouble was the standard 
monetary unit, but, except for a fugitive coin here and 
there, it was never seen, but its place was taken by 
paper money, called “ credit notes.” These credit notes 
were State notes of every requisite number of roubles, 
from one upwards. Unlike English bank notes, they 
were not destroyed on entering the bank, bnt were, 
and still are, re-issued time after time. They bore on 
the front an inscription that they were exchangeable 
on presentation for gold or silver, and on the back was 
a further inscription stating : (1) that their payment in 
cash was guaranteed by all the resources of the State ; 
(2) that they were to be current throughout the 
Empire on a par with silver ; and, (3) a notice against 
forgery. These notes have never at any time up to 
the present moment lost their purchasing power in the 
country. They date, practically, from the year 1839, 
the time of the famous so-called Kankrin reform— 
unjustly so called, as Kankrin, the Minister of Finance, 
was personally opposed to the change; but the 
Emperor Nicholas sided with the Council of State, 
which was in its favour. At that epoch the paper 
(assignazi), current together with metal, had fallen 
to such a point that 7 roubles, paper, were only worth 
2 roubles, metal, whether gold or silver. The reform 
consisted in: (1) recognising the fall in the paper; and, 
(2) opening the exchange of paper for cash at a fixed 
rate of 350 roubles, paper, for 100 silver. Further 
supplementary measures to this were: (1) the issue of 
State notes to which was given currency throughout 
the Empire on a par with silver (Manifest of July 1, 
1841); and, (2) the change of the old assignazi for the 
new notes (Manifest of July 1,1843). This edict further 
enacted that the silver rouble of the Russian mint was 
re-established, as before, as the standard coin for State 
payments. The weight, size, &c. of this coin had been 
fixed by a Manifest on June 20, 1810, and is in its 
essential parts the same as that of to-day. 

Till as late as 1869 accounts were still calculated 
in assignazi in the more remote parts of the country. 

Before proceeding any further it would seem 
advisable to state here, in a tabular form, the value 
which these credit notes have had as a medium of 
exchange, in comparison with our own currency. 


Rate of Exchange of the Rouble in Pence, with the 
premise that the par value of the Gold Rouble 
(i.e. Imperial=10 Roubles) is 38 Pence. 


Year. 

J Highest. 

Lowest. 

Remarks. 

1841 

39% 

38# 


1842 

38% 

37% 


1843 

38| 

37-% 


1844 

■ 38% 

37% 


1845 

3 8 r 

37# 

37f 


1846 

40 

Maximum reached in 
end of year. 


Year. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Remarks. 

1847 


371 

Fall from beginning: 
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of year. 

1848 

37 /* 

Lowest in April and 



May. 

1849 


35# 


1850 

384 

3't* 

37# 

37| 


1851 

38,% 


1852 

39% 


1853 

39% 

37# 


1854 

38# 

33§ - 

M aximum was in 



January and mini¬ 
mum in April, 
caused no doubt 
by the war. More 
fixed at end of year 






between 35 and 37. 

1855 

37 i 

34% 

Minimum in Novem- 



ber. 

1856 

39 % 

35% 

Minimum at begin- 


ning of year. 

1857 
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Fall at end of year. 

1858 

37 

34# 


1859 

36“ 

32 


1860 

36? 

35 % 

33# 


1861 

35% 


1862 

351 

331 

Recovery towards 




end of year. Time 




of attempted pay¬ 
ments in gold 
under Stieglitz. 

1863 

37# 

331 

Sadden fall in winter. 

1864 

35 

29# 

Steady fall through- 




out the year. 

1865 

1866 

32% 

32| 

Q1 a 

25# 

Sudden drop abojit 




May and June. 

1867 

6 June 33% 

13 April 30 


1868 

2 Jan. 331“ 

5 July 32^ 


1869 

10 Jan. 321% 

11 July 291 


1870 

5 June 3111 

21 July 28# 


1871 

28 Sept. 331 

5 Jan. 30# 


1872 

3 Oct. 33# 

18 Aug. 32% 


1873 

12 Jan. 32% 

26 June 32 


1874 

9 April 331% 

4 Jan. 32% 


1875 

31 Jan. 33% 

30 Dec. 31% 

Gradual fall through 
year. 

1876 

14 Sept. 31% 

23 Nov. 28% 

1877 

1 Feb. 29% 

30 Sept. 22# 

Steady fall through- 




out year. Slightly 
better at close. 

1878 

24 Jan. 26 

21 April 22# 

Ditto. 

1879 

28 Sept. 25# 

23 J an. 22f 

Recovery towards 
end of year. 

1880 

5 Feb. 261 

30 Sept. 23# 

1881 

28 Aug. 261 

5 May 24# 


1882 

4 Jan. 25# 

7-Dec. 23% 


1883 

18 Feb. 24% 

1 Nov. 23% 


1884 

28 Dec. 25^4 

13 Jan. 23% 


1885 

1 Feb. 25% 

2 April 23 


1886 

25 Feb. 24% 

13 Jan. 23% 

Steady inclination 



downwards. 

1887 

2 Jan. 22% 

8 Dec. 20§f 

Ditto. Average 




price of 1 rouble, 
gold, in rouble 
credit was 1’796. 
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From the year 1888 onwards the rate was expressed 
in the number of roubles purchasable for 101. 

80 roubles for 10Z. = 2s. 6d. per rouble. 

,85-71 „ „ = 2s. 4d. 


92’31 roubles for 10Z. = 2s. 2cZ. per rouble 
100 „ „ = 2s. ., 

125 „ „ = 1*. 7id. „ 


Year. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

1 

1888 

f 23 Sept. 

\ 91-85 

16 Feb. 

- 125-25 

1889 

f 29 Dec. 

1 89-75 

2 June 
98-90 

1890 

J 4 Sept. 

1 Feb. 

\ 76-60 

92 

1891 

/ 18 April 

5 Nov. 

\ 82-50 

106 

1892 

J 16 May 

3 Jan. 

1 94 

102-25 

1893 

J 29 Dec. 

1 93-05 

2 Jan. 
98-85 

1894 

J 31 Aug. 

\ 92-05 

15 Feb. 
94 

1895 

/ 7 Oct. 

1 92-60 

12 Dec. 
94 

1896 

J , , 2 Nov. 

13 April 

t 93-15 

94-35 


J 19 Aug. 

15 Feb. 


X 93-35 

94-05 


Price of 1 R. 
Gold in B. 
Credit. 


Bemarks. 


| 1-682 

]■ 1-518 

| 1-378 

| 1-498 

| 1-586 

| 1-532 

j- 1-492 

} - 

} - 

} - 


Very great fluctuations: 115 at beginning of year, 125 in 
February, low until May, then rises to 92 in September; 
at about 96 towards end of year. 

Steady rise. 

Ditto, but fall towards end of year. 

Very unsteady in last half-year. General decline. 

Very unsteady. 

Through most of year steady at about 95 or 96. 


May 27, State Bank fixed price of half-imperial at 7-40 and 
subsequently at 7 • 50. 


It is seen from this table that the rouble “ kreditni 
billet,” which is at par at a value of 3s. 2tZ., was in the 
year 1847 actually worth 3s. 4^<Z., and that in the pro¬ 
cess of time it has fallen to a point where it is worth 
only about 2s. \\d. or 2s. 2d., and even went as low as 
Is. 7d. ; i:e., it has lost, approximately, on an average 
a third of its value ; or, in other words, 5 gold roubles 
are worth about 7| paper. 

As already stated, these paper notes have never, 
from the beginning, lost their purchasing power, and 
have been the sole medium of exchange within the 
country. Until the last year or two coins were never 
seen, except the token coins which formed the divisional 
part of the rouble. 

It must not, however, be thought that no coins were 
struck. It will be sufficient for our purpose if we 
examine the coinage from the year 1871 on. From that 
date half-imperials were struck, the standard being, 
like that adopted in England—11 parts of gold to 1 of 
alloy. They contained almost exactly 6 grammes of 
fine gold, their weight being 6'544 grammes (916| fine). 
They harmonised with no existing coinage, least of all 
with Russian, for their face value was 5 roubles 
while their nominal value was 5 roubles 15 kopeks, 
equivalent to 20'66 francs. In the Russian market 
they were quoted, according to the rate of ex¬ 
change, at from 6 to 9 roubles, paper. Ducats were 
also struck containing 3 grammes and 60 centigrammes 
of gold, and were nominally worth 3 roubles. 

These ducats and half-imperials never entered into 
circulation, but were immediately hoarded in the Bank 
of Russia or sent off to London, Paris, or elsewhere. 

The number of coins struck on this model was 
55,908,054 half-imperials and 468,058 ducats, in value 
1,161,227,670 francs. 

In 1885 the law of 17 (29) December established a new 
gold rouble worth almost exactly 4 francs (4"0002), which 
found expression in a new half-imperial of 5 roubles. 
The standard was altered from j-i to T e n of pure gold. 
The new coin contained 1 zolotnik and 34’68 doli of 
gold (or 5"806746 grammes), and its gross weight was 
1 zolotnik and 49"2 doli (or 6'45192272554 grammes). 
How a louis d’or (20-1'ranc piece) contains 5'80644 
grammes of gold and its gross weight is 6'4516 
grammes. So that the half imperial contains "000306 
more grammes of gold than a louis; or, in other, words 
it is worth intrinsically 20'001014 francs or 15s. 10'323cZ. 
or 16 - 20082 marks. 

Imperials (of 10 roubles) were also coined at this 
time, wmle ducats were abandoned. The new half 
imperial being thus so nearly identical with a louis was 
able to, and actually did, and does still, circulate abroad 
in countries of the Latin Union; but in Russia, they 
were merely nsed as articles of commerce except in the 
case of the payment of the Customs dues. They had 


nothing in common either practically or legally with 
the silver, i.e., paper, rouble which was then the 
monetary unit of the Empire. Gold was not even a 
legal tender between private persons. The number of 
coins struck of this currency is variously given, but. 
the following figures are given officially for the coinage 
from 1887 to 1895. 


Year. 

-■"i" yi-j 

Gold Coins. j 

Silver Coins. 

Imperials 

(in 

Roubles). 

Half 

Imperials 

(in 

Roubles). 

Of full Weight 
and Value 
(in Roubles 
and Kopeks). 

Small Change 
Tokens 
(in Roubles 
and Kopeks). 

1887 

9,750,020 

16,305,015 

510,507 

1,500,002 

1888 

225,060 

26,285,035 

500,022-25 

1,007,011-50 

1889 

3.430,020 

21,000,000 

1,753-50 

1,493,001 

1890 

150,060 

28,000,030 

91,760 

2,000,003 

1891 

30,100 

2,705,040 

1,135,024 

2,351,504 

1892 

80,060 

640,030 

2,133,010-50 

1,650,000-30 

1893 

10,080 

2,990,040 

1,489,014 

1,750,004 

1894 

10,070 

2,990,035 

3,007 

400,000 

1895 

50,000,380 

180 

1 

4,605,053-50 

199,000-60 


It might here be observed in parenthesis that pay¬ 
ments, especially in certain districts, are frequently- 
made in stoekk or in coupons; and there is also an official 
table published of the Russian loans of which the bonds 
and coupons will be accepted as gold money, and the 
price at which they will be accepted, in payment of 
Customs and other dues. 

The gold money thus coined was used only for the 
payment of coupons of loans which had been made on 
a gold basis, and for the payment of foreign creditors 
—the balance of trade, in fact—for whom, of course, 
the Russian paper money would have no value. There 
is one other purpose for which this gold was necessary. 
A law came into force on January 1,1877, when, as will 
be seen in the first table above, the exchange was at 
about 29, by which it was enacted that all Customs 
duties were henceforth to be paid in gold. This was 
equivalent to raising the duties from 30 to 50 per cent, 
(according to the exchange of gold) all round; the 
merchants, however, had due warning, and much con¬ 
sideration was shown at first in the execution of this 
law. But it introduced an additional element of un¬ 
certainty into business, i.e., the varying price that 
would have to be paid in notes for the gold with which 
to acquit the Customs ; further, it. increased the weight 
of the Customs dues in proportion as the note fell, in 
value. The measure is especially important as being 
the first official recognition of the depreciation of the 
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x’Ouble, which recognition has developed into its final 
form in the recent changes introduced into the Russian 
currency. 

Internal loans were mostly raised on a paper basis. 

The table of exchanges given above would appear 
sufficient to prove the extreme fluctuations to which the 
unit of Russian currency was liable. The paper rouble 
had already fallen almost 50 per cent, from its origina 
value, owing partly to the general decline of the credit 
of the country, partly to the large issues (400 millions) 
during the Turkish vtar, and partly to the autocratic 
constitution of the country, which induced a fear of 
sudden changes or of events following on the death of 
a monarch, as well as to various other causes. But 
what produced far more serious consequences to the 
merchant were the fluctuations. 

Thus, on the bourse of Berlin we find the rouble 
quoted at the following extremes 


Year. 

100 R. Credit equals 

Highest. 

Lowest. 


Marks. 

Marks. 

1891 - - - 

245*10 

191-50 

1892 

216-40 

197-00 

1893 - - - 

217-20 

203-35 


The average of the exchange value of 101. sterling 
monthly during 1893 and 1894, was as follows :— 


-- 

1893. 

1894. 

January 


. 

97-00 

92-84 

February 

- 

- j 

94-54 

93-36 

March 

- 

- : 

9481 

93-37 

April 

- 

- j 

95-69 

93 19 

May - 

- 

- ' 

94-92 

93-30 

June 

- 

- 

94-32 

93-28 

July - 

- 

- 

95-70 

93-08 

August - 

- 

- 

96-43 

92-89 

September 

- 

- 

95-57 

92-71 

October - 

- 

- 

9518 

92-89 

November 

- 

- 

94-82 

92-28 

December 

" 

- 

93-71 

92-63 


The increased steadiness and appreciation of the 
rouble in 1894 is due to the following facts : The 
Russian oredit money had become the favourite object 
of speculation on the Berlin bourse. In 1893 the then 
Russian Minister of Finance, Mr. Wishnegradsky, 
realised the intolerable condition resulting from this 
and took drastic measures. All the speculators in 
Berlin continued to sell rouble notes many times more 
than had ever existed in Germany, and the Russian 
minister proceeded to set agents to work buying them 
up at the rate of 216 marks and over. This continued 
for eight months, when Mr. Wishnegradsky suddenly 
imposed a check on the export of notes from Russia, 
which previously had gone on on an enormous scale, 
and at the September settling in 1894, demands were 
presented to the speculators for the notes they had 
sold. They were compelled to throw themselves on the 
mercy of the minister whose terms, however, did not 
err on the side of leniency. This species of speculation 
had its origin in quite a genuine, honest, financial 
operation, for whenever a merchant had concluded 
a transaction, he was forced by the variations of 
the rouble to go and secure a sufficient number of 
them to meet his engagement at the time when it 
fell due. 

But even such a lesson as the above would not be 
sufficient to stop all speculation entirely, and was 
ineffectual for preventing the injurious effect of 
fluctuations of the paper rouble, due to genuine courses. 
Owing to the above-mentioned purchases by the 
Russian agents, the rouble had not sunk during 1894 
below 216'80 marks per 100 roubles; and to maintain 
it approximately at that price recourse was had to the 
following measures : The Government drew bills pay¬ 
able in three months on their various agents in foreign 
countries, fixing the rate of exchange at the rate of 
46 271 roubles for 100 marks. They then announced 
hat the State hank was prepared to sill these bills at 


this rate, or to buy others at the same rate, and that 
they were obtainable at the “ Chancellerie de Credit” 
(office of Ministry of Finance) in St. Petersburg, 
and at the offices of the bank in a certain number of 
towns. In this manner a limit was fixed beyond which 
the market value of the rouble could not fall, although 
the Government in selling at that price may have had, 
at first at all events, to sustain a loss. This process 
is still going on, and the “ Bourse News ” has every¬ 
day an announcement on the outside sheet of the rate 
at which the Government sells or buys bills. Ex¬ 
changes have also been established in some of the 
chief towns in which the State bank has a branch office, 
in order to preserve the level all over the country as 
far as possible. Moreover, all the local treasuries were 
turned into branches of the bank for this purpose, as 
well as to obviate the inconvenience of the 1 arge trans¬ 
mission of notes through the post, as it has been 
estimated that 20 per cent, of the notes in circulation 
are permanently in the post. 

This measure may be artificial and regarded by some 
as going beyond the ordinary limits of State interference, 
but it at least had the effect of making the merchant 
sure of his position. An advantageous transaction was 
no longer liable to turn to his loss by the ups and downs 
of the rouble previous to the term of payment, nor was 
the price of his imports suddenly heightened or 
lowered by the variation of the amount he would have 
to pay for the gold to meet the Customs dues. 

At the end of 1895 the State had thus been selling 
roubles on the Berlin bourse at the rate of 100 roubles 
for 216 marks, and a mark is always exchangeable for 
'358423 grammes of gold; consequently, one rouble 
•368423 x 216 

paper = - Jqq- -or ‘77419368 grammes of gold, 

and a half-imperial contains by law, 5‘8068 grammes. 
On comparing these values it is seen that a half¬ 
imperial is equivalent to a trifle over 7j paper roubles. 
As the State had been operating exchanges on this 
basis in Berlin for the past two years, and that without 
occasioning a drain of gold, there appeared no reason 
why they should not do the same at home, and on 
December 12-24 1895, the State bank published a 
declaration stating that “ jusqua nouvel ordre ” they 
would give half-imperials for paper money, and vice 
versa at the fixed rate of 5 rouble gold for 7£ paper. 
Few notes were presented for change. 

On. August 8, 1896, an Imperial decree appeared, 
ordering the State bank to buy and sell (receive or give 
in payment) paper roubles at that price until De¬ 
cember 31, 1897, and from that date on until further 
orders. This payment of the notes in gold, fixed for a 
period of 16 months, was the beginning of the gold 
currency. It was found that this also did not cause a 
drain of gold; on the contrary, there was no demand 
for the metal, and in consequence we have the series 
of enactments beginning with that of January 3, 1897. 

The acceptance of the gold in lieu of paper was not 
altogether a voluntary thing, nor is it to-day. Although 
the Government say that they give either gold or notes, 
they thus far have to endeavour to force as much as 
possible the gold issue, and are making considerable 
efforts at the present date with this aim. I am 
informed that when a merchant or banker sends to the 
State bank for say 10,000 roubles, his porter is given 
half in gold, which he will spend some hours in 
counting, and although he might unquestionably obtain 
notes for his gold by going to some other department 
the following day, business hours are short here and 
the counting takes long, so that the money would not 
be available till the day after, and thus three days’ use 
of the money would have been lost. 

There is an absolute and strong preference through¬ 
out the country for notes, to which the people have 
always been accustomed, over gold coins, which most 
of them have never in their lives seen before. Jt is 
also very easy to understand the dislike of taking the 
gold coins as they existed previous to January 3, 1897. 
The imperial, as already stated, was marked ten 
roubles and the half-imperial five roubles; the task of 
persuading an illiterate and fairly suspicious people 
that these objects were of the value of notes to the 
amount of 15 aud 71 roubles respectively might tax 
the powers of an Admirable Crichton. 

These were the causes which provoked the Ukase of 
January 3, 1897. It is addressed to the Minister of 
Finance, and after summing up the reasons for the 
changes, it decrees: (1) that without making any modifi¬ 
cation in the quantity of pure gold, nor in the name, 
weight, or dimensions of the gold coins as they 
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Rave already been fixed by law, be shall have struck 
imperials and half-imperials, bearing, as indication of 
their value, the former 15 roubles and the latter 7 
roubles 50 kopeks, iu conformity with the description 
therewith given ; (2) that he shall put the said gold 
coinage into circulation. 

An Imperial order of the same date states that 
“ with regard to engagements undertaken in gold 
“roubles, and to the payments to the Crown of the 
“ customs duties and other taxes leviable in gold, the 
“imperial and half-imperial mentioned in the above 
“ukase shall be accepted, the former aB 10 roubles 
“ gold each and the latter as 5 roubles gold each.” A 
description of the coin follows. 

The next enactment is dated August 29th of the 
same year, and provides for the arrangement, on a new 
basis, of the gold reserve. It states that the Ukase of 
January 3rd has brought the nominal valqp of gold 
to meet the value at which its exchange for notes 
was fixed, and has strengthened the circulation of the 
latter, and given both to them and to the gold circula¬ 
tion a firm basis. But the previous laws as to the 
guarantee of the issues of paper do not correspond to 
the conditions established by that Ukase. Consequently, 
“ paper money is issued under a guarantee of gold, 
“ strictly limited by the urgent needs of the monetary 
“ circulation. Up to 600 million roubles the paper must 
“ be guaranteed by half its value in gold, and beyond 
“ that sum it must be guaranteed rouble for rouble.” 

And, finally, we have on November 14th, 1897, two 
more Ukases. 

The first decrees the coinage of gold pieces of tho 
value of 5 roubles, equal, therefore, to one-third of 
an imperial. Then follows a complete description of 
the coin, its weight, dimensions, &c. (These pieces are 
popularly called “ Lilliputs.”) 

The second, after summing up the reforms intro¬ 
duced by the Ukases of January 3rd and August 29th, 
by which the gold coins and the paper notes have been 
set on an uniform basis, and the guarantee of the notes 
established on a firm foundation, orders that henceforth 
the notes shall bear the following inscriptions in place 
of those they at present bear: “ The State bank 
“ pays credit notes in gold coin without limitation of 
* ‘ amount (one rouble - vy of an imperial and corre- 
“ sponds to 17'424 doli of pure gold)." 

The inscription on the back to run as follows :— 

“ 1. The exchange of State credit notes for gold coin 
is guaranteed by all the resources of the State. 

“ 2. State credit notes circulate throughout the 
Empire on a par with gold coin.” 

Paragraph 3 remains unaltered. 

Thus the gold rouble, corresponding to 17424 doli, or 
'774 grammes of gold, has become the monetary unit 
instead of the silver rouble which used to correspond 
to 26T36 doli or 1T61 grammes of gold. 

These are the legislative acts by which the change 
was effected. The ratio of 7'50 to 5 was fixed on the 
average for about the last 25 years, and on what had 
been the actual relation between the gold and the 
credit rouble for three years past, and the rouble now 
equals 25'37 d. or lOi. = 94'6 roubles. In 1887 the 
question was before the Committee of Finance in the 
Council of State as to whether it would be better to 
endeavour to get the credit rouble back to par or to 
fix it at its actual exchange value. The Committee 
decided in favour of the latter proceeding, and their 
decision had the Emperor’s approval j but during the 
reign of that monarch any change was deferred, owing 
to his conservative spirit. The Council at the same 
time also decided that the increasing need for a 
circulating medium, due, if to no other cause, at least 
to the increase in the population, rendered it impossible 
to withdraw the notes issued during the war ; other¬ 
wise, such a measure would have gone far to enhance 
the rouble note, and bring it nearly to its par value. 

The principle embodied in the stamping of the new 
gold coin as “ 15 roubles ” instead of “ 10 roubles ” is 
blamed by many as being an arrangement established 
on a depreciated currency: they maintain that though 
the silver rouble was the legal monetary unit of the 
country, yet the silver rouble was linked to the gold 
imperial in the proportion of 10 roubles to an imperial, 
and. that when the silver rouble was replaced by the 
credit rouble the bond was none the less maintained, 
more especially as the note-money bore a statement 
that the note was exchangeable for either gold or 
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silver; their deduction consequently is that each holder 
of 15 roubles paper has unjustly been deprived of 

five of these roubles. 

This argument is in theory quite correct. Each 
holder of a 5 rouble note is entitled to receive for 

it 5 roubles’ worth—1161—grammes of gold each_ 

and the present law accords them only '774 grammes, 
but the rouble had never, from its very beginning, been 
a fixed quantity, and it is only necessary to look at the 
above list of exchanges to assure oneself that the 
possessors of the notes could hardly expect to see 
themselves paid in gold at par. And, whereas before ’ 
it was quite uncertain to what point the rouble, from 
natural causes, might sink, the reform has placed it on 
an absolutely firm, and, as far as it would appear 
possible, equitable basis. The present Minister of 
Finance states with great truth that in making the 
reform it has been necessary to grapple with the 
actual facts, and not to lose oneself in theoretical 
considerations. 

But, granted that the reform iB wrong, what course 
would those who oppose it suggest to adopt ? 

There appear to be two alternatives : either to reim¬ 
burse tho 10-rouble note at 10 roubles gold, or, as tbe 
Eussian Government might perfectly well havo done, 
to resume a silver currency. 

The amount of gold at present held by the Russian 
Government is sufiicient to have enabled them to adopt 
the first of the alternatives, although they would have 
been hard pressed, despite their present enormous 
reserve, to maintain it; but the consequences would 
have been positively disastrous to trade. For instance, 
wheat is the chief produce of Russia, and the rouble 
would have suddenly made such a jump as would have 
put that article to an almost prohibitive price, and its 
export would have been almost entirely stopped; and 
it must be remembered tbat just as the decline of the 
paper rouble in foreign exchange was accompanied by 
no corresponding decline in its purchasing power in 
the country, so the purchasing power would not now 
increase in proportion to the rise in exchange value, 
the result being that the peasant would have about 
50 per cent, less money for his exported produce than 
formerly, and would be to that extent poorer as far as 
his purchases inside the country were concerned. 

Also those merchants with foreign connexions who 
were in possession of notes would suddenly find 
themselveB at an advantage of 50 per cent., while those 
who were under engagements to deliver roubles would 
suffer a corresponding loss the most elaborate enact¬ 
ments could hardly meet such a case. 

The Minister of Finance says with entire justice in 
his report on the Budget for 1896 that “ by the reform 
“ no one should become richer or poorer; the re-organ- 
“ isation ought to have no other effect than to put 
“ every reckoning, all property, all revenue, and 'all 
“ salaries on a firm and stable foundation on which all 
“ may rest without fear of shocks or apprehension of 
“ accidents.” 

Further such a measure would have done away with 
the well-intentioned effect of the new customs tariff, 
firstly, by causing all home industries to work on the 
basiB of the new enhanced rouble note, and secondly, 
by putting all transactions on the gold standard on 
which at present only the customs dues are paid. 

It is urged that the Russian Government might have 
waited until such time as the note had rehabilitated 
itself at par, which in time it might well do, especially 
in view of its recovery during the last few years. This 
is perhaps true, but the first of the above-mentioned 
objections would hold good, although the effect would 
have been spread over many years and thus be less 
felt. Besides, the need for some reform was urgent, 
and tbe Russian Government cannot fairly be blamed 
for taking what steps they found practicable at once 
instead of deferring their action to some indefinite 
future period. 

Before oxamining the second alternative, it is 
necessary to know precisely what the silver rouble is. 
It contains 17'996 grammes of pure silver, and before 
1886 its full weight was 20'73 grammes, its fineness 
being consequently T s o%V In 1886 the full weight was 
reduced to 19'99 grammes while keeping the same 
amount of silver, the standard was thus made -fgfo 
(English standard is I'ggV). In I860 silver was worth 
about 60 pence an ounce, whereas it is now about 30. 
Consequently, by comparing the value ol silver, the 

Q 
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rate of the rouble note, and the amount of silver in the 
rouble, the following statistics are obtained :— 


Tear. 

Average 
price of 
silver per 
ounce in 
pence. 

Exchange on 
London for 
10Z. in 
roubles. 

Average price in 1 
Credit Notes of 
weight of silver 
contained in 100 R. 
calculated on basis 
of the two 
previous columns. 

Average price 
in Credit Notes 
of 100 R. 
coined, silver 
in Petersburg 
market. 

I860 

61-69 

67-15 

107-96 

_ 

1880 

52-21 

95-73 

132-62 

136-73 

1881 

51-83 

95-28 

129-12 

133-44 

1882 

51-72 

99-21 

133-73 

136-58 

1883 

50-75 

101-18 

133-83 

137-80 

1884 

50-63 

98-46 

129-92 

133-78 

1885 

48-48 

99-21 

125-35 

131-32 

1886 

45-34 

102-74 1 

121-41 

126-51 

1887 

44-61 

112-15 

130-39 

137-10 

1888 

42-71 

107-49 

119-65 

127-68 

1889 

42-64 

94-57 

105-10 

110-67 

1890 

47-71 

85-82 

106-71 

109-08 

1891 

44-93 

91-25 

106-85 

107-06 

1892 

39 • 58 

99-05 

102-20 

110-82 

1893 

35-33 

95-22 

87-68 

104-38 

1894 

28-80 

93-02 

69-82 



Thus, in 1894 the amount of silver requisite for 
coining 100 roubles could be bought for 70 roubles 
credit. 

If the Russian Govern ment had been avaricious but 
unwise, they might have resumed a specie currency 
and have paid off their notes, which “ circulate on a 
par with silver” in silver roubles; but in doing so, 
they would have depreciated their notes by a third of 
their value, lowered their credit, and so committed, in 
point of fact, a breach of faith, causing grave injustice 
and paralysing trade. 

But so far from their acting thus, an Ukase was 
issued on January 8-20, 1893, forbidding the coinage 
of silver for individuals, and explaining that this was 
done, lest the silver should be set running concurrently 
with paper, and so cause a depreciation of the paper. 

This limitation of the coinage of silver brings about 
a condition of things similar to that called the “ limping 
system,” which obtains in France and Germany. 

Moreover, the wording of the new laws, as well as 
the inscription of the new notes, ordered by the Ukase 
of November 14th, 1897, does not leave to the bank 
even the theoretic faculty of paying the notes in silver. 
The silver rouble is no more the standard currency. 
There is, however, no law yet made as to the amount 
to which it is legal tender. When the reform was 
being discussed it was proposed to limit the amount to 


50 roubles for any one payment. It is, however, 
received at par and in unlimited quantities at all public 
bureaux. Mr. Witte in his report on the Budget for 
1898 says: “ the next step in this direction will doubt- 
“ less be the limiting of the coinage of' silver, and of 
“ the amount for which it will be legal tender, while, 
“ of course, it will be accepted as heretofore by the 
“ Government treasuries to an unlimited amount.” 

The actual limited issue of silver iB at present a 
sufficient safeguard against a double standard, as is 
indeed proved in the foregoing table by the price at 
which coined roubles were sold in the money market, 
but a limitation of the legal tender would help to check 
false coining, which appears at present to be pretty 
rife. 

It is hoped that enough has now been said to explain 
the reasons that prompted the reform, the steps pre¬ 
paratory^ its execution, the manner in which it was 
carried out, and the calculations on which the basis of 
the new currency was fixed. 

In the report on the Budget for 1896 the Minister 
lays stress on the necessity for disregarding theories 
and reckoning solely with actual facts in such reforms, 
and says that by them no person Bhould be made either 
richer or poorer, nqr should any artificial modification 
be introduced, as the monetary system is the founda¬ 
tion of all calculations and of all the interests of 
property and labour. 

If the resnlt had been contrary to these principles, 
one could hardly fail to hear complaints, but no 
interests appear to have been injured except of those 
whose business it was to buy and sell gold, customs 
agents, &c., whose opportunities of profit have been 
minimised by the fixation of the rouble through the 
entry into the market of the Government. 

The next point of interest is to see what amount of 
gold Russia possessed in order to enable her to carry 
out the reform. The following is the statement given 
in the Report on the Budget for 1898 



Bank Notes 

Gold in State 

Percentage 


issued. (In 

Bank 

of Gold 


new Roubles .) 

and Treasury. 

to Notes. 

End of 1896 - 

1,121,300,000 

_ f, 

1,206,000,000 

107-5 

End of 1897 • 

999,000,000 

1,315,000,000 

131-6 


The gradual increase of the amount of gold held is 
illustrated by the accompanying table of the notes 
issued and in circulation, and of the metallic resources 
of the Treasury and State Bank. 


Year 

In thousands of Credit Boubles. 

In thousands 
of Gold 
Boubles. 

In thousands 
of Credit 
Roubles. 

In thousands 
of Gold 
Boubles. 

In thousands 
of Credit 
Boubles. 

In thousands 
of Gold 
Boubles. 

Total of 
authorised 
Issues. 

In the State 
Bank. 

Consequent 
Circulation 
in fact. 

Total of 
Metallic Be- 
serve of Bank. 

Treasury 

Bonds. 

Gold at 
disposal,of 
Treasury. 

Total of Debit. 

Total of 
Credit. 

1881 

1,133,515 

48,464 

1,085,051 

183,063 

216,000 

108,049 

1,301,051 

291,112 

1882 

1,133,515 

105,401 

1,028,114 

179,215 

216,170 

56,418 

1,244,284 

235,633 

1883 

1,133,515 

160,333 

973,182 

179,215 

216,000 

37,480 

1,189,182 

216,695 

1884 

1,103,515 

144,236 

959,279 

194,188 

274,700 

30,145 

1,233,979 

224,383 

1885 

1,073,515 

173,754 

899,761 

191,717 

239,997 

81,469 

1,139,758 

273,186 

1886 

1,046,433 

139,768 

906,665 

235,475 

265,000 

75,648 

1,171,665 

311,123 

1887 

1,046.433 

105,409 

941,024 

240,597 

240,000 

40,949 

1,181,024 

281,546 

1888 

1,046,295 

75,114 

971,181 

237,119 

240,000 

36,634 

1,211,181 

273,753 

1889 

1,046,295 

73,150 

973,145 

250,058 

240,000 

47,052 

1,213,145 

297,110 

1890 

1,046,295 

117,869 

928,426 

278,325 

222,000 

94,061 

1,150,426 

872,386 

1891 

1,046,295 

138,879 

907,416 

354,877 

216,000 

128,940 

1,123,416 

483,817 

1892 

1,121,295 

66,490 

1,054,805 

401,732 

216,000 

93,454 

1,270,805 

495,186 

1893 

1,196,295 

122,214 

1,074,081 

487,045 

216,000 

94,505 

1,290,081 

581,550 

1894 

1,196,300 

124,400 

1,071,900 

389,351 

216,000 

209,224 

1,287,900 

598,575 

1895 

1,121,300 

92,900 

1,028,400 

403,620 

— 

242,111 

— 

645,731 

1896 

1,121,300 

66,100 

1,055,200 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1897 

1,121,300 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1898 

999,000 

69,173 

“ 


““ 

’ 

““ 
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The figures given vary occasionally. It is impossible 
to analyse accurately the means by which the gold 
gradually increased year by year, but the official 
statistics for the export and import of the precious 
metals are appended in conjunction—for the period from 
1887 onward—with the figures given by the Imperial 
Mint of the output of gold from Russian mines. 


Year. 

In thousands of Gold Roubles. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess of 
Exports over 
Imports. 

1871 




6,345 

16,861 

10,516 

1872 

- 

- 

- 

8,111 

6,649 

-1,462 

1873 

- 

- 

- 

2,500 

14,309 

11,809 

1874 

- 

- 

- 

6,552 

17,054 . 

10,502 

1875 

- 

- 

- 

1,721 

27,576 

25,855 

1876 

- 

- 

- 

1,488 

101,845 

100,357 

1877 

- 

- 

- 

9,403 

13,592 

4,189 

1878 

- 

- 

- 

10,249 

6,806 

-3,443 

1879 

- 

- 


7,388 

5,322 

-2,066 

1880 

- 

- 

- 

7,046 

25,876 

18,830 

1881 

- 

- 

- 

5,371 

66,925 

61,554 

1882 

_ 

- 

- 

4,489 

68,136 

63,647 , 

1883 

- 

- 

• 

3,014 

19,212 

16,198 

1884 

. 

- 

- 

2,412 

3,034 

622 

1885 

- 

- 

- 

2,489 

5,336 

2,847 

1886 


* 

- 

2,401 

14,293 

11,892 


Year. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Excess of 
Exports over 
Imports or 
vice versA. 

Pro¬ 
duction of 
Russian 
Mines. 

Augmenta 
tion of 
National 
Stock. 

1887 

1,195-7 

138-6 

1,057-1 

1,845-7 

788-6 

1888 

2,224-6 

1,330-9 

893-7 

1,956-8 

1,063 0 

1889 

1,242-6 

191-4 

1,051-2 

2,128-6 

1,077-4 

1890 

1,204-4 

1,125-1 

79-3 

1,943-9 

1,864-6 

1891 

43-9 

5,149-5 

-5,105-6 

2,219-0 

7,324-6 

1892 

16-5 

7,431-0 

-7,414-5 

2,173-4 

9,587-9 

1893 

122 

939-5 

-927-3 

2,343-2 

3,270-5 

1894 

2,672-0 

7,769-9 

- 5,097 ■ 9 

2,216-8 

7,314-7 

1895 

14-4 

1,649-2 

-1,634-8 

2,654-3 

4,239-1 

1896 

150 

6,050-2 

—6,035-2 

1,978-2 

8,013-4 




Total 

- 

44,593-8 


be a large sum to have been absorbed in the country 
under the circumstances in so short a space as ten 
years. 

But if we reckon in the year 1896, the same figures 
come respectively to 943,158,870 roubles and 933,681,000 
roubles, so that the amount belonging to the treasury 
and the bank almost catches up the amount of the 
increase of the national stock. It is possible that the 
figures given in the case of the latter are inaccurate. 

In the report on the Budget for 1897, in enumerating 
the steps taken to ensure the success'of the reform, 
the first of these measures is thus described:— 

II a dte conclu un emprunt 3 pour cent, or, dont le 
“ produit, porte a 100 millions de roubles er effectifs 
“ par un prelevement sur la disponibilite du Tr6sor, est 
“ destine a rembourser a la Banque de Russie une 
“ partie de la dette non productive d’interSt du Tr&or 
“ du chef de Remission de billets de credit.” A foot¬ 
note adds that the rate of interest on this loan is lighter 
than that on any other Russian loan. 

One of the chief sources from which the Government 
has been supplied with gold is the customs, which have 
had to be paid in that metal since 1877, bin the figures 
here below must not be considered as clear gain of 
gold to the State, as the State first sold the gold to the 
merchant, who then returned it in payment of his 
customs duties. 

¥ield or Customs Duties in Gold Roubles. 


For convenience of calculation the figures from 1887 
on are given in pouds, coins being reckoned at 100 
pouds = 90 pouds bar gold. 


1882 

1883 - 

1884 

1885 - 

1886 

■ 1887- 
1888 

1889 - 

1890 

1891 - 

1892 

1893 - 

1894 

1895 - 

1896 


64,322,457 

66,640,887 

65,076,698 

64,441,686 

70,775,550 

64,170,467 

69,947,422 

80,298,459 

82,727,594 

79,567,858 

82,709,275 

97,175,007 

114,324,919 

113,088,222 

125,613,783 


The figures of tho output of gold vary in every list I 
have been able to find, and I have chosen those of the 
Imperial Mint as being most likely to be accurate. 


The sudden increase in the last few years is due to 
the new high tariff which came into force in 1891, and 
this has a far more important bearing than the mere 
increase of the dues. 

The effect of the new tariff is to put a very heavy 
burden on imports into the country so that the quantity 
of imports tends to diminish, and the amount of gold 
previously sent out of the country in payment for the 
articles imported tends to diminish likewise. The 
tariff is thus one of the most important checks to a 
drainage of the gold, and it is alleged that this con¬ 
sideration was entertained by the Russian Government 
at the time when the tariff was under revision. 

A result of the tariff has, as is well known, been that 


It is interesting to see how that, whereas before the 
exports had almost uninterruptedly been in excess of 
the imports, in 1891 the balance swings completely 
round; 1891 was the year of the new customs tariff. 

The last column is the result of the others, and may 
be termed the “ increase of the national stock ” as the 
figures represent all private transactions which would 
practically mean the balance of trade, and State trans¬ 
actions which would include exports for payments of 
coupons, &c., and imports derived, say, from loans; 
and they also include the gold output, which, as the 
miiies are mostly private property, is not a clear gain 
of so much wealth to the Government. All gold 
produced in Russia is, on its issue from the mine, 
taken to one of the Government refineries, which gives 
a receipt for it; this receipt is, on presentation at St. 
Petersburg, met with a corresponding amount of money, 
subject to a tax varying from 3 to 15 per cent, according 
to the locality from which it comes. 

It will be seen that since 1887 the increase of the 
national gold stock has reached a total of 36,580‘4 pouds 
by 1895, which reckoning a poud at 21,160 roubles of 
the new stamp (or 14,104 roubles of the old) gives a 
total of 773,675,460 roubles. 

The increase, however, of the reserve at the disposal 
of the treasury and the bank during the same period 
will be seen to have reached only 546,277,500 roubles 
(new). Gold was not in circulation during this time, 
and the State was the great holder of the metal. 
225,000,000 roubles seems under the circumstances to 


the rails for the Siberian Railway, for instance, are paid 
for to home manufacturers at a price three times exceed¬ 
ing that for which they might have been procured 
abroad. It seems that there is an extremely large and 
increasing demand and even a keenly-felt need in 
Russia for iron and machinery. At present foreign iron 
and steel, worked, and iron machinery pays a duty of 
one rouble and 40 kopecks, gold, per poud. It is appre¬ 
hended that, if this were reduced, the country would be 
flooded with foreign machinery for which the people 
would of course have to pay in gold, and it is believed 
that this demand would assume such proportions as to 
threaten the parity of paper with gold, and, that once 
unsettled, it would be hard to say where the fall might 
stop. This argument is a weapon in the hands of the 
home manufacturers to oppose the diminution of the 
customs. 

It seems quite possible however that tho present 
enormous reserve could withstand such a drain until 
the imported machinery hall had its results in the 
increased production of articles suitable for export. 

It has been the policy of the Russian Government at 
the same time that they instituted the high tariff to 
encourage tne export trade by granting various facilities 
such as lowering the railway rates, &c., &p., although 
more might with advantage have been done, in this 
direction. 

However, as a matter of fact, the above steps have 
been sufficient to turn, at least for the present, the 
balance of trade in favour of Russia. 
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As far as this aim had weight in the decision of the 
now tariff, so far tho new circulation may be said to have 
had its share in laying on the people the high prices 
which tney now have to pay for manufactured goods — 
for the prices of home industries have naturally risen 
just to the point where they can successfully compete 
with the imported article. 

Mr. Witte himself says a propos of the tariff that 
“ haring entered upon a course of protection of home 
“ industries, we ought to wait for some stable results of 
“ this policy. Abrupt changes in the established eon- 
11 ditions of international barter would be exceedingly 
“ pernicious and unjust: they would cause undeserved 
“ loss to many investors in industrial undertakings, 
“ and would draw capital away from established 
“ branches of industry. The interference in the com- 
* ‘ mercial and industrial operations thus caused would 
“ unfavourably affect all monetary transactions, which 
“ would create great difficulties in the preservation of the 
“ monetary standard .” 

It is beyond the scope of this report to endeavour to 
ascertain precisely the sources from which the present 
large stock of gold was obtained. 

If it was produced by the improved economic condi¬ 
tion of the country, the circulation may be regarded as 
settled on a firm basis which only would be shaken by 
such severe shocks to commerce as a war or some other 
great national disaster. If, however, it is assumed that 
this gold, either wholly or in part, is the product of 
loans, then the state which, though poor, is already 
heavily burdened with debts, has undertaken further 
obligations, and has more interest to pay, for the enjoy¬ 


ment of a gold currency. It is possible that it may gain 
corresponding advantages, and that in future it may be 
able to issue new loans advantageously or to effect new 
conversions, on the strength of possessing a gold 
currency. The facilities for contracting engagements in 
gold will also, in the opinion of men of experience, tend 
to attract foreign capital to Russian enterprises, and 
these men maintain that the recent large influx of 
Belgian and French companies during the past year or 
two, is a proof of this argument. That the fixation of 
the rouble co-operated strongly to this end, there can 
be no doubt. 

But, on the other hand, if this assumption is for the 
sake of argument admitted, then the gold stock has 
been raised artificially, and although with its help the 
Government is able to start payments in specie and to 
prevent the fluctuation of the rouble, and to secure the 
market against an adverse exchange, yet in time the 
payment of the coupons of the loans, which has to be 
effected in gold, will inevitably end by drawing from 
the country the gold which has been amassed with so 
much care and at the cost of such sacrifices. 

Which of these alternatives is the case, is a question 
that can only be decided by those who have a thorough 
acquaintance with Russian finance; none can have this 
so well as the projectors of the reform, and they at 
least have shown their confidence that the advantages 
to he derived will outweigh any drawbacks that may be 
incurred. 

The following are the figures showing the circulation 
for 1864 and 1881. 


In Millions or Roubles (Gold), (Old Stamp). 







Amount in Actual Circulation. 






Bank 






Population. 




Reserve. 

Notes. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Fractional. 

Total. 


1864 



55-7 

636-5 


20 ? 

no* 

686-5 

78,400,000 

1881 - 



171-5 

1,085-0 

V jl-|] Id Tj 

20? 

75* 

1,180-0 

96,200,000 


The figures given in various official publications vary considerably, but the following are those given in the 
Report for 1898. 


In Millions op Roubles (New Stamp), 



Gold. 

Standard Silver. 

Notes. 

Total. 

In State Bank 
and Treasury. 

Iu 

Circulation. 

! 

In State Bank 
and Treasury. 

j 

In 

Circulation. 

Iu State Bank 
and Treasury. 

In 

Circulation. 

End of 1896 - 

Total - 

1,206 

37-5 

73 

50 

139-7 

981-6 

— 

1,2 

43-5 

1: 

23 

1,15 

SI-3 

2,487-8 

End of 1897 - 

Total - 

1,315 

155 

63 

99 

69 

930 

— 


170 

It 

12 

9£ 

19 

2,631 


Population, 125,000,000, 


Tho notes circulating in these years were divided thus :■ 


Year. 

100 Rouble 

50 Rouble 

25 Rouble 

10 Rouble 

5 Rouble 

3 Rouble 

1 Rouble 

Total. 

Notes. 

Notes. 

Notes. 

Notes. 

Notes. 

Notes. 

Notes. 

1864 - - ! 

62-7 

86-5 

m- 

84-5 

96-2 

108-6 

56-7 

— 

1831 - - 1 

376-8 

0-7 

■EgM 

147-4 

154-5 

147-4 

108-3 


1896 - - 1 

429-8 

0-1 

US 

204-3 

185-8 

129-3 

104-2 

m 


* Very doubtful figures. 
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The Ministry have stated that the sm all notes will be 
withdrawn from circulation gradually, and the present 
supply of silver, which amounts to 240 million roubles, 
will be sufficient to replace the notes of 1 and 3 roubles. 
It is calculated that 2 roubles 50 kopeks or 3 roubles 
small money per head of the population is sufficient; 
this would mean some 320 or 380 million roubles. 

It is, of course, quite probable that the currency now 
successfully established would not be able to stand the 
strain of war. Russia would require all her enormous 
stook, and more, to purchase warlike stores, &c., as well 
as for the payment of her armies when once on foreign 
soil, though able to pay in notes for necessaries coming 
from home. But it is not probable that any country, 
except perhaps England, would attempt to carry on a 
serious war without immediately establishing a forced 
currency. If the war was not long, or terminated in 
success, Russia would not have any invincible difficulty 
to meet in paying off again in gold the new engage¬ 
ments and to resume a metallic currency. 

As regards the emission into circulation of coin, 
many people are asking why the Government is taking 
such pains to issue it. They argue that, as far as 
external commerce is concerned, a fixed basis of 
exchange is all that is necessary, and that is now 
provided by the fixed rate; while, for all internal 
purposes, the note did perfectly well, and had the 
extra advantage of convenience and of being preferred 
among the people; that the fact of a certain amount of 
gold being in circulation is no real guarantee for the 
future, as, in the event of a war or any great public 
calamity, more notes would certainly be issued aH a 
non-interest-bearing form of loan, and there would be 
great demand for gold, not only by individuals, but 
also by the State, and the very fact of that gold being 
in circulation would tend to depress, in comparison, 
the notes; and, finally, that the issue of gold has 
weakened the Government’s resources by just the 
amount they have circulated. 

The Minister of Finance, however, states that he 
“ considers it very important that specie should be 
“ practically in circulation. If this does not take 
“ place, and if almost all the gold is concentrated in 
“ the bank and the Treasury, then, should the time 
“ come when specie flows out of the country, only the 
“ bank and the Treasury would feel this practically. 
“ The population which has satisfied its requirements 
“ with the notes it has been used to, will scarcely be 
“ quick at paying attention to the change in the 
“ condition in monetary affairs, and, as has been found 
“ by experience, will look with distrust and oven with 
“ hostility on the extra carefulness in bill-discounting 
“ and money-lending which becomes necessary under 
“ such circumstances. On the contrary, if gold coin 
“ forms an essential part of the currency, the flow of 
“ gold out of the country is not only from the safes of 
“ the bank, but from the specie in circulation. The 
“ scarcity of money is first of all felt by the population 
“ itself; it takes its own measures against this, of 
“ necessity trying to retrench its expenses or to increase 
“ the productiveness of labour, and thus takes the first 
“ step towards restoring the equilibrium of the 
“ monetary balance. This essentially lightens the 
“ task of the Government in preserving order in the 
“ monetary affairs of the country.” 

Such are Mr. Witte’s arguments; the measure 
certainly could hardly be termed “ introducing a gold 
currency ” if the gold remained exclusively in tho 
bank; the scheme would not be fully realised under 
such conditions. The Government is perfectly well 
able to hold the market under ordinary conditions, and, 


though a serious crisis in any part of Europe might 
occasion such a demand for gold that the Russian 
Government conld not, by the means it at present 
adopts, check the export of the metal, it conld always 
in such a case revert to some extraordinary measure, 
such, for instance, as merely a prohibition of the export 
of gold. 

There is, at present, no such prohibition, nor does 
there, indeed, seem to be need of one so long as 
the Government is ready to buy or sell gold nt a 
certain rate—which rate varies every day—to meet the 
market. Thus, for instance, supposing gold to becomo 
dearer abroad than in St. Petersburg, the rate would 
be raised here in proportion, so that an individual 
would do better to sell to the Government here whatever 
gold he might buy iu the market rather than to send it 
to the place where the rise in value had occurred, thus 
saving the expense and risk of transport. 

This operation protects the gold already in circulation, 
and is one which the Government can perfectly well 
continue to carry out so long as it has anything 
approaching its present store of gold; and the knowledge 
that it is able to do so is enough to hinder people from 
trying speculative experiments. It is by these means 
that the Russian Government ensures itself against an 
adverse turn in the foreign exchanges, and secures the 
gold from demands for export; no general apprehension 
consequently is as yet expressed of a drain of the gold. 

In former times when there was also no prohibition 
of the gold export, if an attempt was made to draw 
gold from the bank in large quantities for exportation, 
measures of various kinds were taken which caused the 
would-be exporter to understand that his proceedings 
were obnoxious, and to desist from repeating the 
attempt. 

In the press, the French system of paying out a 
certain amount of silver together with the gold, has 
been much advocated, but the Russian Government had 
adopted a gold standard, and waB unwilling to swerve 
from it in any degree. 

The hank and the Treasury here represent, really, the 
same identity—the State. They are, in fact, merely 
departments of the Ministry of Finance. But it is the 
bank which is charged with the issue of notes, and with 
the payment of the same in coin {vide the Ukase of 
November 14, 1897), and therefore the bank ought at 
present to hold 699 millions in gold as reserve for the 
999 millions of notes in circulation, in conformity with 
the Ukase of August 29, 1897. This leaves about 600 
million roubleB for the other needs of the bank and 
the Treasury, or to be a roserve in case of war, and this 
amount is increased, theoretically, by every rouble note 
that is destroyed. 

However, the figures given above represent the 
amount of gold not only in the hank, but also in the 
Treasury. The bank indeed itself does not hold much; 
in accordance with the article which states that the 
notes are “ guaranteed by all the resources of the 
State,” the gold in the Treasury is counted as part of 
this guarantee. 

The following are the balance sheets of the bank for 
December 23, 1897, to January 4,1898, and March 1-13, 
1898. 

From these it follows that 59 millions of notes have 
been withdrawn, and while the coin in the bank has 
decreased by 6,661,786 roubles, the amounts in the 
branch offices and in the local treasuries have increased 
by 46,166,000 roubles and 10,536,000 roubles, the net 
result being an increase of 50,040,214 roubles. 
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BILAN DE LA BANQUE DE 



A St-Petersbourg. 

Aux autres 
comptoirs ct 
suceurs (1). 

Aux 

Tresoreries (1) 

Total. 


1° Caisse: 







a. Billets de credit - 

22,069,057 

— 

15,810,000 

31,294,000 

69,173,057 

— 

6. Or - - - - - 

77,577,815 

— 

64,889,000 

19,613,000 

162,079,815 

— 

c. Argent de plein poids et titre 

1,294,322 

— 

14,294,000 

7,930,000 

23,518,322 

— 

d. Billon d’argent et de cuivre - - 

241,284 

03J 

5,853,000 

8,292,000 

14,386,284 

03$ 

Total - - 

101,182,478 

H|C4 

CO 

o 

100,846,000 

67,129,000 

269,157,478 

03$ 

2° Decouvert du Tresor du chef des emissions de 

175,000,000 




175,000,000 


billets de credit. 





3° Or en monnaie russe d’ancienne frappe, monnaie 

985,347,812 

27| 

2,884,000 

_ 

998,231,812 

274 

ctrangere, lingots et bons de l’administration 
des mines. 





4° Or mono aye servant de garantie au paiement 

64,872 

75 

— 

_ 

64,872 

75 

des quittances metalliques en circulation' 





5“ Or a 1’etranger (2) - - - 

18,896,368 

64J 

— 

— 

18,896,368 

64A 

6° Traites et cheques sur 1’etranger appartenant a 
la Banque. 

297,780 

52 

— 

— 

297,780 

52 

7° Effets escomptes et autres valeurs a breve 

15,779,889 

86 

131,702,000 

_ 

147,481,889 

86 

echeance. 



8° Avances en comptes-courants speciaux sur 

1,761,141 

29 

3,206,000 

_ 

4,967,141 

29 

effets de commerce. 





9° Avances en comptes-courants speciaux sur 

11,548,630 

67 

15,801,000 

— 

27,349,630 

67 

titres. 





10° Prets sur titres .... 

6,885,368 

90 

27,111,000 

— 

33,996,368 

90 

11° Pr4ts sur marchandises . - 

58,460 

25 

22,199,000 

— 

22,257,460 

25 

12° Prets sur warrants, connaissements, &c. 

— 


565,000 

— 

565,000 

— 

13° Prets it des proprietaires fonciers 

818,046 

70 

13,952,000 

— 

14,770,046 

70 

14° Prets h des entrepr. industrielles 

6,175,226 

38 

4,434,000 

_ 

10,609,226 

38 

15° Prets a des artisans (industrie domestique) 

531 

50 

651,000 

— 

651,531 

50 

16° Prets destines it faciliter l’acquisition de 

_ 


1,782,000 

—— 

1,782,000 


materiel agricole. 





17° Compte des avances a des intermediaires 

6,316 

03 

70,000 

— 

76,316 

03 

18° Prdts it des muuicipalites et it des assemblies 

_ 


50,000 


50,000 


provinciales (zemstvos). 





19° Sommes dues par les Monts-de-Piete de St- 

2,803,000 

— 

929,000 

_ 

3,732,000 

_ 

Petersbourg et de Moscou. 





20° Effets en souffrance ..... 

3,720 

30 

1,254,000 

— 

1,257,720 

30 

21° Prets en souffrance sur immeubles 

262,984 

39 

2,840,000 

— 

3,102,984 

39 

22° Titres appartenant 4 la Banque ... 

8,438,071 

08 

15,774,000 

1,063,000 

25,275,071 

08 

23° Titres en commission - 

41,954 

47 

— 

— 

41,954 

47 

24° Soldes crediteurs des comptes avec la Banque 

6,096,530 

_ 

1,780,000 


7,876,530 


de la Noblesse et celle des Paysans, ainsi 
qu’avec d’autres institutions de 1’fitat. 





25° Depenses de la Bauque et divers 

11,636,354 

28 

7,160.000 

— 

18,796,354 

28 

26° Compte de la Banque avec des comptoirs et des 

126,137,078 

54 

_ 

_ 

126,137,078 

51i 

suceursales. 






27° Compte des Tresoreries avec des comptoirs et 
des suceursales. 

• 


’ 

65,845,000 

65,845,000 

' 


1,479,242,616 

83i 

354,990,000 

134,037,000 

1,968,269,616 

834 


De plus depots en garde : 

a. Appurtenant a des particuliers et a des institutions privees : 

Or et argent, d’apres revaluation des deposants . 5,776,772 r. 40 c. 

Titres et documents ----- - 2,702,642,248 r. 04$ c. 

b. Valeurs publiques au prix nominal en commission - 2,383,469 r. 60 c. 

(1) Suivant renseignements telegraphiques eii miiliers de roubles. 

(2) Cet article comprend l’or a l’etranger apparteuant seulement a la Banque de l’Etatl’or a 1’etranger appartenant au 
Tresor imperial ne figure pas dans le bilan. 
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L’ETAT AU 23 DiCEMBRE 1897. 

PASSIF. 



A St-Petersbourg. 

Aux autres 
comptoirs et 
succurs (1). 

Aux 

Tresoreries 

(1). 

Total. 


1° Billets da credit ea circulation - 

999,000,000 — 

_ 

— 

999,000,000 — 

2° Quittances metalliques en circulation 

64,872 75 

— 

— 

64.872 75 

3° Traites tiroes sur l’etranger par la Banque 

2,939,758 56 

— 

— 

2,939,758 56 

4° Capital de fondation - 

50,000,000 — 

— 

— 

50,000,000 — 

5° Capital de reserve ------ 

3,000,000 — 

— 

— 

3,000,000 — 

6° Capital destine 4 construire des hdtels pour les 

331,872 18$ 

— 

— 

331,872 18$ 

succursales. 





7° Depdts it terrae - - - 

3,167,841 76 

26,396,000 

— 

29,563,841 76 

8° Depdts it vue - - - - 

8,065,948 37 

53,626,000 

— 

61,691,948 87 

9° Comptes-courauts : 





a . Du Tresor ----- 

266,434,676 42 

— 

— 

266,434,676 42 

6. De sommes speciales et de depdts 

— 

— 

134,037,000 

134,037,000 — 

c. De diverses institutions de l’Etat et 

80,244,497 35.$ 

7,601,000 

— 

87,845,497 35$ 

administrations publiques. 





d. De particuliers, d’etabltssements de credit 

18,115,356 09$ 

43,523,000 

— 

61,638,356 09$ 

et de Soeietes par actions. 





10° Compte de la section pour le rdgleineut des 

16,280,582 70 

— 

— 

16,280,582 70 

comptes entre les Soeietes de chemins de fcr. 





11° Mandats it acquitter ... - 

1,178,367 96$ 

6,212,000 

— 

7,390,367 96$ 

12° Interets pen;us reportes it l’exercice 1897 

3,579,339 21} 

17,163,000 

— 

20,742,339 21} 

13° Interets dus sur les depdts, sommes transitoires 

8,578,383 83 

5,714,000 

— 

11,292,333 83 

et divers. 





14° Benefiees nets de 1’exercice 1896 ... 

9,174,529 21 

— 

— 

9,174,529 21 

15° Compte des comptoirs et des succursales avec 

— 

142,518,000 

— 

142,518,000 — 

la Banque. 





16’ Compte des comptoirs et des succursales avec 

9,086,640 41$ 

52,237,000 

— 

61,323,640 41$ 

des Tresoreries. 






1,479,242,616 83$ 

354,990,000 

134,037,000 

1,968,269,616 83} 


Lc gouvemeur de la Bauque de l’Etat: Ed. Plesk£. 


Le chef de la Comptabilitd Cantrale : E. Slasskt. 
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BILAN DE LA BANQUE DE 





Aux autres 

Aux 




A St-Petersbourg. 

comptoirs et 

Tresoreries 

Total. 





succurs (1). 

(1). 



1 ’ Caisse: 







a. Billets de credit - - 

26,712,449 

— 

' 22,137,000 

31,966,090 

80,815,449 

— 

b. Or 

66,998,295 

— 

103,152,000 

25,783,000 

195,933,295 

_ 

c. Argent de plein poids et titre - 

499,642 

— 

15,297,000 

10,398,000 

26.194,642 

— 

d. Billon d’argent et de cuivre 

310,306 

941 

6,426,000 

9,518,000 

16,254,306 

94| 

Total - - 

94,520,692 

944 

147,012,000 

77,665,000 

319,197,692 

94-| 

2° Decouvert du Tresor du chef des emissions de 

175,000,000 




175,000,000 


billets de credit. 





8° Or en monnaie russe d’anciennes frappes, 

938,493,854 

30 

2,799,000 

_ 

941,292,854 

30 

monnaie etrangere, lingots et bons de Tad- 




„ ministration des mines. 







4° Or it l’etranger (2) - 

17,151,241 

m 

— 

— 

17,151,241 

17! 

5° Traites et cheques sur Vetrangex* appartenant a 

68,996 

74 



68,996 

74 

la Banque. 




6° Effets escomptes et autres valeurs a br&ve 

13,595,234 

12 

127,462,000 

_ 

141,057,234 

12 

echeance. 


7° Avanees en comptes-cou rants speciaux sur 

60,000 

_ 

1,226,000 

_ 

1,286,000 

_ 

effets de commerce. 




8° Avanees en comptes-courants speciaux sur titres 

4,152,275 

93| 

13,207,000 

— 

17,359,275 

93! 

9° Prdta sur titres .... 

5,949,153 

24 

24,041,000 

— 

29,990,153 

24 

10° Prdts sur marchandises 

50,221 

76 

21,528,000 

— 

21,578,221 

76 

11° PrSts sur warrants, connaissements, etc. 

— 


645,000 

— 

645,000 

— 

12° Prfits it des proprietaires fonoiers 

628,829 

79 

13,036,000 

— 

13,664,329 

79 

13° Frets it des entrepr. industrielles 

7,567,574 

26 

4,750,000 

— 

12,317,574 

26 

14° Prets it des artisans (industrie domestique) 

531 

50 

607,000 

— 

607,531 

50 

15° Prets destines it faciliter l’acquisition de materiel 
agricole. 

16° Compte des avanees 4 des intermediaires 

— 


1,702,000 

— 

1,702,000 

— 

5,883 

69 

75,000 

— 

80,883 

69 

17° Prets it des municipalites et a des assemblies 



58,000 


58,000 


provinoiales (zemstvos). 





18° Sommes dues par les Monts-de-Piete de St- 

2,658,000 

_ 

977,000 

_ 

3,635,000 


Petersbourg et de Moscou. 




19° Effets en souffranee - - 

1,055 

61 

214,000 

— 

215,055 

61 

20° Prets en souffrance sur immeubles 

237,933 

48 

2,980,000 

— 

3,217,933 

48 

21° Titres appartenant it la Banque 

9,218,036 

38 

18,077,000 

5,442,000 

32,737,036 

38 

22° Titres en commission - - - - 

385,054 

91 

— 

— 

385,054 

91 

23° S oldes crediteurs des comptes avec la Banque 

6,264,753 

96 

1,850,000 


8,114,753 

96 

de la Noblesse et celle des Paysans, ainsi 
qu’avec d’autres institutions de l’Etat. 







24° Depenses de la Banque et divers 

. 3,585,646 

05| 

3,246,000 

— 

6,831,646 

05f 

25° Compte de la Banque avec des comptoirs et des 
succursales. 

185,091,862 

79| 

— 

— 

185,091,862 

79! : 

26° Compte des Tresoreries avec des comptoirs et 




41,221,000 

41,221,000 


des succursales. 






1,464,686,332 

641 

385,492,000 

124,328,000 

1,974,506,332 

64! 


De plus dep6ts en garde: 

. Appartenant 4 des particuliers et a des institutions privees: 

Or et argent, d’apres l’evaluation des deposants - 5,311,866 r. 40 c. 

Titres et documents ------- - 2,696,673,993 r. 19 c. 


(1) Suivant renseignements telegraphiques en milliers de roubles. 

(2) Cet article comprend 1’or it 1’etranger appartenant seulement it Ja Banque de i’Etat; l’or it l’etranger appartenant au 
Xresor imperial uq figure pas dans le bilan. 
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L’ETAT ATJ 1" MARS 1898. 


PASS1E. 




A St-Pctersbourg. 

Aux a litres 
comptoirs et 
suecurs (l). 

Aux 

Tresoreries 

0> 

Total. 

. 


l c Billets de credit en circulation 

940,000,000 — 

— 

— 

940,000,000 — 


2° Quittances metalliques en circulation 

18,830 25 

— 

— 

18,830 25 


3° Traites tiroes sur l’etrangcr par la Banque 

1,548,303 48 

— 

! 

1,548,303 48 


4° Capital de fondation - 

50,000,000 — 

— 

— 

50,000,000 — 


5° Capital de reserve - - - 

3,000,000 — 

— 

— 

3,000,0uo — 


G° Capital destine a construirc de ; hotels pour lor. 

267,556 58} 

_ 

— 

267,356 58} 


succursales. 






7° Depots a terme - - 

3,111,041 76 

25,889,000 

— 

29,000,(41 76 


8° Depots a vuo - - - 

10,427,032 7 If 

08 , 022,000 

— 

69,349,032 71} 


9° Comptcs-courimts: 



I 



a. Du Trcsor - 

307,625,931 15 

— 

— 

307,625,931 15 


b. De somtnes spociales ct de depOts 

~ 

— 

124,328,000 

124,328,000 — 


c. De diverses institutions dc l’Etat et 

87,878,049 55.v 

7,498,000 

__ 

95,376,049 5c J 


administrations publiques. 

' 





d. De particuliers, d’establissements de credit 

18,185,735 75} 

60,561,000 

— 

78,746,735 75} 


et de Societes par actions. 






10° Cornpte de la section pour lc reglement des 

21,373,425 67} 

_ 

_ 

21,373,425 67} 


comntes entre les Soeietfe de chemins de fer. 






11° Mandats a acquitter - 

1,223,916 77 

6,446,000 

— 

7,669,916 77 ‘ 


12° Interots pei'Qus reportes a l’exereico 1838 

523,278 01} 

4,103,000 

— 

4,626,278 01} 


13° Interets dns sur les dop6ts, somnies transitoires 

9,589,057 04 

6,212,000 


15,801,057 04 


et divers. 






14° Cornpte des comptoirs et des succursales avec 

___ 

196,074,000 

_ . 

196,074,000 — 


la Banque. 






15° Cornpte des comptoirs et des succursales avec 

9,914,373 90} 

19,787,000 

_ 

29,701,373 90} 


des Tresorcries. 


! 

■ 

1 

T ....... 



1,464,686,332 64} 

385,492,000 

124,328,000 

1,974,506,332 64} 


Le gouverucur de la Banque de l’Etat: Ed. PleskIs. 
Le chef de la Comptabilite Ceutrale ; E, Slansky. 


R 


a V -ld7j. 
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Bussia. 


It must be remembered that in countries having a 
gold standard the amount of gold required for circula¬ 
tion is small in comparison with the other demands, 
under normal conditions. This is in great part due to 
the cheque system, which is almost entirely lacking in 
Bussia, and great inconvenience is consequently felt, as 
heavy weights of cash have continually to be sent back¬ 
wards and forwards. "When once the Government have 
dispersed among the people as much gold as they think 
desirable, it seems likely that they may proceed to 
develop the cheque system, and thus at once lessen the 
amount of gold required for circulation and meet the 
public convenience. 

A minor objection to the currency is that the half 
imperial, though equivalent to 20 francs, does not 
represent an even amount of Bussian money (7 roubles 
50 kopecks) or a multiple of five. At the discussion of 
the reforms it was proposed that a 10-rouble piece 
should be struck containing 7‘742 grammes of gold, 
and that this should form the chief coin, but the pro¬ 
posal was rejected on the ground that it was necessary 
to adhere to the imperial in its old form, under the 
new denomination, that being sufficient change for the 
time. 

The reform has lost to the Government one consider¬ 
able source of profit, i.e., gold is not subject like notes 
to destruction by fire or otherwise. On the other hand, 
the system of savings banks is not very widely 
developed here among the agricultural classes, and the 
hoarding of gold by the peasants will affect the Govern¬ 
ment quite differently to the hoarding of paper. The 
urban classes, however, deposit largely in the savings 
banks. 

A notice has just appeared in the papers, both local 
and foreign, which is a corollary to the previous acts, 
stating that the interest on the internal loans (which 
were raised in credit roubles) will be paid to those that 
hold such stocks abroad at prices in any case not 


lower than 100 roubles = 266'67 francs = 216 marks as 
10Z. 11s. 5 cl. 


St. Petersburg, April 6, 1898. 


T. B. Hohler. 


„• • April 12, 1898. 

i -b. bmee writing the above, the intention 
announced by Mr. Witte in his Budget Eeport for this 
year, m regard to the silver coinage, has been carried 
into effect. An Imperial Ukase, under date of March 
30 (April 11), is published in to-day’s papers, which, 
after referring to the establishment of the rouble as 
equivalent to one-fifteenth of an imperial, and to the 
free exchange of notes for cash, in virtue of the Ukases 
of 1897, enacts the following, in order to give complete 
sequence to those Ukases and to the decree of July 16, 
1893, forbidding the free coinage of silver for private 
persons. 

I. The total of silver issued and in circulation, 
whether of full value coins (roubles, half roubles, and 
25 kopek pieces) or of token money (20, 15, 10, and 5- 
kopek pieces), is not to exceed three times the number 
of the total population of the empire. 

II. The maximum amount of legal tender of silver 
which private persons are bound to accept, is fixed at 
25 roubles. The local treasuries, however, and the 
public offices will receive it to any amount and for all 
payments, excepting for customs and other duties levied 
in gold, which must be paid in gold, unless the amount 
is less than five roubles (the smallest gold coin being of 
that denomination). 

III. All calculations for all accounts, transactions, 
and business of whatever sort, are henceforth to be* 
based on the rouble as the equivalent of one-fifteenth 
of an imperial. 

T. B. H. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


No. 60. 


Memorandum by Professor Eduard Subss (Vienna) 
on the New Gold Discoveries. 

{Received and read ai a meeting of ilie Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society, April 5(7j, 1898.) 

Referred to in Question No. 12,838. 

Ecference has lately been made in the Proceedings of 
the Society to my small book on “ The Future of Gold,” 

J mblished in 1877, and a desire has been expressed to 
earn my opinion on the present situation. My opinion 
is that the snccession of rich discoveries and the energy 
of mining operations accelerate the exhaustion of the 
resources in gold offered by nature to maukind, and 
at the same time hasten the approach of a universal 
economic danger. 

When Germany, after the war of 1870, adopted the 
gold standard, the Government was supported by dis¬ 
tinguished men, of well-deserved renown in economical 
affairs, but without the necessary deference to the 
geological side of the question. That is why, in 1877, 
I ventured to remind them that the production of silver 
would not be reduced in the ratio of the fall in its value, 
that the source of available gold would not be sufficient 
to provide a gold standard for the whole world, and that 
the epoch was inevitable, probably after a few centuries, 
when the production of gold must diminish steadily and 
in a high degree, and this metal, with increasing rarity, 
would no longer be able to retain its present economic 
position. 

The evidence seems very clear. The Greek philoso¬ 
phers knew that gold was only found on the utmost 
frontiers of civilisation, and Hum boldt emphasized the 
fact that all subsequent centuries have proved the truth 
of this observation. The same experience has occurred, 
since Humboldt’s time, in Eastern Siberia, in the Band, 
in Western Australia and on the Yukon, up to the 
present day. The rich discoveries have always been 
dependent on geographical expansion. Each such dis¬ 
covery has yielded gold to mankind through a certain 
time, according to the richness of the deposit and the 
energy of working, and has then ceased. Now, as the 
extent of unexplored country is limited, and the distri¬ 
bution of gold-bearing rocks within these districts is 


also limited, it must never bo forgotten that the entire 
sum of gold still attainable by man is also a limited 
figure. 

This constant displacement of mining operations 
forces them beyond the regions of congenial climate. 
The consequences are well shown in Mr. Goodrich’s 
description of gold-mining on the Yukon, contained in 
Spurr’s excellent Alaskan Beport to the U. S. Geological 
Survey. Firstly, we must remember that all gold from 
the Yukon comes from placers, and consequently cannot 
he compared to the gold won at the Treadwell Mine, 
Alaska, which is mined under wholly different and 
exceptionally happy circumstances on Douglas Island, 
near the entrance to Lynn channel. The Cassiar district, 
near Dense Lake, British Columbia, is of the same typo 
as the Yukon placers. This district gave 1,000,000 
dollars in 1874, then receded gradually to 22,000 dollars 
in 1895, and is now exhausted. Cassiar has given 
experienced prospectors and miners to the Yukon 
district. But here, on the banks of the Yukon, frost 
reigns through eight months of the year. 

The prolonged and intense cold is a serious impedi¬ 
ment to placer work and only the richest deposits can 
pay. Gold of coarse grain is, by the high specific gravity 
ol the metal, much easier to separate from the wash 
dirt than the fine gold particles of even a rich silt. 
Therefore, the prospectors push up to the higher parts 
of the creeks, where frost and snow are even more 
excessive, food is wanting, and every sort of transport 
becomes extremely difficult. In some places, the miners 
melt the frozen ground by fire, sink shafts, and throw 
out the pay-dirt for washing during the short summer. 
But, as the number of persons who endure all theso' 
hardships is small, only the richest places are worked, 
and every now and better find causes the desertion of 
the old place. 

In 1886 Stewart Biver was abandoned when Forty 
Mile Creek was discovered, and in 1896 Forty Mile 
Creek was quitted for Klondike. The ^consequence is 
a very incomplete harvest. It is improbable that 
hydraulic arrangements in this severe climate will pay. 
and the establishment of quartz mining is likewise held 
improbable by authorities. 

The production from the placers of all the Alaskan 
river valleys in 1896, together with the Yukon creeks 
on British territory, but without those on Cook’s Inlet 
on the seaboard, was estimated by the Alaskan Mining 
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Record at 2,170,000 dollars, and by Mr. Goodrich at 
1,700,000 dollars, showing how difficult it is to obtain, 
trustworthy figures from districts of this kind. 

In comparing the various fluctuations which the 
world’s production of gold shows since the early ages, 
I, in 1877, thought myself entitled to suppose that 
these fluctuations would continue during the next 
few centuries until the time of final exhaustion. This 
supposition was erroneous. The facilitation of every 
sort of communication which has taken place during 
these 21 years, the immense expansion of the white 
race, the magazine rifle, the increased experience of 
the prospector, the fabulous credulity of the mass 
risking thousands after thousands in 11. shares on 
enterprises with but the faintest spark of hope, and 
many other circumstances, combine to the effect that, 
in place of the continued fluctuations, presumed by me in 
1877, the whole production of the world now tends to 
unite into one great wave, and, consequently, to hasten 
the end, and to increase the danger. It is a further 
consequence of this state of things, that the distance of 
this end may no longer be measurable by centuries. 

But, along with this increase of the world’s pro¬ 
duction, every sort of activity has increased all over 
the world, hundreds of new exigencies have arisen, and 
the question may bo raised whether the production 
of gold and the new necessities have grown in a 
comparable manner during recent years. 

Every figure in these matters can only be more or 
less rudely approximate. The figures of production, of 
export and import of gold, which I beg leave to cite 
below, are taken from the last excellent publication of 
the United States Director of the Mint, Mr. Preston. 
I am aware that in these figures the production of 
gold for the United States is given for the calendar 
year as for the rest of the world, and the figures of 
export and import are given for the United States fiscal 
year ending June 30th. This may displace a part of 
the figures, but cannot affect the general conclusion. 

In 1887 the world's production had decreased to 
21 "8 millions sterling, and from that time the rise 
was constant, until in 1897 50 millions sterling was 
reached; the estimate for 1898 is 55 or 56 millions 
sterling. 

Three-quarters of this sum is produced by four 
parts of the world : Australia, South Africa, Russia, 
and the United States. It is a very wide-spreacl 
delusion that these four countries really deliver up 
all their gold to the world’s use. In reality, the case 
is very different. 

Let us only consider the last four years, 1893-96, for 
which we possess the necessary figures. 

The net export of gold from Australia during these 
four years teaches that one-half of the production 
(82 million dollars out of 167 million dollars) was 
retained for home purposes, and only one-half was 
exported. 

South Africa, in the same time, retained about 31 
per cent, of her production, and delivered up 69 per 
cent. (108 million dollars out of 15S"2 million dollars). 

Russia, during all these years, shows high figures of 
net import. We see that Russia retained all her own 
production, and continued to draw gold from other 
parts of the world. 

The United States have, under the influence of 
economic changes, exported in some years a greater 
and in others a smaller part of their production ; it 
has even happened that they have exported more gold 
than was produced. But since the middle of 1896 the 
current has wholly changed. Since that time they 
also have retained all their production, and drawn on 
the rest of the world. 

If you will take the trouble to subtract the production 
of these four countries from the production of the 
world, and add their net export to the rest (always 
basing on Mr. Preston’s figures), you may obtain the 
approximate sum of new gold really left to the disposal 
of the rest of the world during this time. 

These figures arc:— 

1893, world’s production 33‘0 millions sterling 
reduced to 16'8 millions sterling. 

1894, - world’s production 38'0 millions sterling 
reduced to 14'1 millions sterling. 

1895, world’s production 41'8 millions sterling 
reduced to 28’7 millions sterling. 

1896, world’s production 42'6 millions sterling 
reduced to minus 1*7 millions sterling. 

This means a world’s production of 38'7 millions 
sterling per annum, out of which only 14'5 millions 
sterling per annum were at the disposal of the world, 
excepting the four countries named. At the same 


time the variability of the reduced figures may be seen 
(one of them showing even a negative result), and the 
treacherous character of averages.. But, although the 
production varies, the variability of demand is in¬ 
comparably greater, having regard to quantity as well 
as to origin. It may be said that the bad harvest in 
Europe, and Russia’s preparations for a gold currency, 
are claims of a temporary and passing character which 
give abnormal figures. But the demands are very 
often of a temporary character, and it is a justifiable 
requirement that the disposable quantity of gold should 
be adequate even to meet much stronger claims; let us 
not speak of war. 

In 1897 the position was no better, and it is hard to 
assume that it will be much improved in 1898. 

In Australia the export of agricultural oroduce is 
rather retrogade, English capital has also been with¬ 
drawn, and therefore Australia gives more gold; the 
export of gold to Europe has been strong in 1897 and is 
expected to be considerable in 1898 (say 11 to 13 
millions sterling). 

South Africa delivers up a great part of her increasing 
production, but part of the outcrop mines on the Rand 
have already closed up; the life of others is reckoned 
approximately to last four or five years longer. The 
life of the deep levels is estimated by mining authorities 
at about 25 years. Let us accept these figures. South 
Africa is now not only one of the very first producers, 
but also delivers up the greatest part of her gold, and 
let ns ask, What after 25 years P 

Russia has continued her gold policy, she has retained 
her own produce (6’5 millions sterling or more) and has 
continued to import foreign gold. Mr. Witte’s last 
repoi’t says that in 1897,10'9 million dollars have been 
added to the Government’s gold treasure, besides very 
large sums of gold which entered into commerce. 

The United States in 1897 likewise retained their own 
production (11 millions sterling), and continued to draw 
on the rest of the world. Their net export in trade in 
1897 amounted to about 70 millions sterling, muring 
recent years a certain amount of American railway 
securities seems to have returned homewards, thus 
narrowing one of the channels by which Europe received 
American gold. 

Besides these variable contingencies, and besides the 
hoarding of gold treasure by Austria-Hungary and 
Japan, there appear a great number of exigencies which 
are not temporary but are constantly increasing. I 
first mention the consumption of gold in the arts and 
industries, which for the world (excepting the said four 
countries) is estimated at about nine millions sterling 
per annum. Then comes the increasing demand for 
circulation in the very few parts of Europe which 
possess a gold currency. Everybody feels the necessity 
of reinforced metallic reserves for banking institutions 
to face the quite incalculable quantity of paper values 
and the manifold kinds of liabilities. Let me call to 
your mind that the increase of business of the Deutsche 
Reichsbank iu 1897 alone amounted to 500 millions 
sterling, that the demands for new capital at London 
were 491 millions sterling in 1893 and rose to 91’8, 
104'7,152'8 in the three succeeding years respectively, 
and in 1897 to 157*2. I do not add more figures, as we 
all live in the. midst of the bee-hive ourselves. 

The effect of all this is that, although the world’s pro¬ 
duction if gold is more than twice as great as it was ten 
years ago, still the struggle for gold is, to say the least, 
quite as sharp as it ivas then. 

But all this is only one side of this disastrous affair. 
Now come the consequences of the yearly increasing 
difference in the relative values of gold and silver. I do 
not intend to speak of the influence of this fact on 
prices, nor on different branches of industrial and 
agricultural activity, but I wish to say a few words on 
Asia. 

India has from 1893 to 1896 produced 18'55 millions 
sterling of gold. Exports and imports of gold have 
been extremely variable; still India bad a net import 
of 2'29 millions sterling for these years, so that the 
Indian production also was not delivered np to Enrope. 
But this home production is of small account for tho 
country. India, deeply and innocently injured by the 
all of silver, now hardly strong enough to hear the 
burden of her debts amounting already to about 18 
millions sterling in gold per annum, loaded with new 
gold debts to pay old interest and with new experi¬ 
ments ; the same India to which in 1892 an eminent 
Indian statesman thought to assure a gold circulation 
by means of merely 15 millions sterling, and which is 
now, six years later and after the great increase of the 
world’s production, haunted by the spectre of a gold 
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standard without gold: this vast and rich empire, 
blessed by nature and sprinkled with the blood of so 
many of England’s noblest children, is at this moment 
a deterring way-mark on the path which China is being 
forced to enter. Can any earnest man, casting his eye 
over the world’s increasing traffic, and over this great 
and increasing gold monetary movement, which we 
are witnessing, I say, can anyone believe that this 
process may be called upon by a modern Joshua to 
stand still at Is. 4 d. ? But is not this forced application 
of a foreign standard the resurrection of that colonial 
policy of past times, condemned by history and by 
civilisation P Does advanced Europe, proud of lier 
Christianity, indeed think of subduing foreign nations 
by giving to each of their liabilities an ulcerating 
character ? Do enlightened statesmen not perceive, 
that in Asia, that ocean of mankind, no reasonable 
‘policy of whatever direction is compatible with a cjold 
standard P 

These are the conditions under which we float 
towards a great monetary crisis. Yukon will not be 
the last of the rich discoveries. Some others probably 
are still reserved for the near future, be it on the north 
of the Kuenlun Range, or in Central Africa, in Siberia, 
or in any other distant part of the world. Other 
sources will decline, but, in toto, the world’s production 
will for some time continue to increase. The necessi¬ 
ties of mankind will also continue to increase, and 
probably even in a higher degree. Then the apex of 
the wave of production will be attained, the final 
decrease of gold will begin, but the necessities of 
mankind will continue to increase. Perhaps America 
will in the meantime decide upon the free coinage of 
silver, and, setting up a monetary barrier right across 
the traffic of the world, will defer the final crisis of 
gold. We cannot foresee the single events, but we can 
sec the line of drift. 

Germany has loosened the old tie of gold and silver, 
without anticipating the consequences. In the long 
run the profits have, without any merit, fallen to the 
bondholders, and the losses, without any fault, to the 
debtors. The holders of foreign securities in England 
are actually in the first lino responsible to the world 
for the continuation of this state of monetary affairs, 
so perilous also for themselves. 

1 know well that personal interest is a very strong 
item, but national interest is a stronger item, and, 
when national interest speaks, personal interest must 
rest silent. But the interest of humanity is a stronger 
item still, and, even if national interest should 
eventually point another way, which I contend is not 
here the case for England, the common interest of 
humanity must prevail. A great nation, claiming to 
be a leading member of mankind, must feel this as a 
duty. 


No. 61. 

Letter from Mr. Robert Barclay with reference to 
Questions 11,666 and 12,016. 

Sedgley Hall, Prestwich, 
Manchester, 

Dear Sie Hekry, April 25, 1899. 

I observe in Volume 2 of Minutes of the Evidence 
taken by the Currency Committee that Mr. O’Conor, 
in answer to 12,016, states that some newspaper or 
publication quoted a telegram purporting to be ad¬ 
dressed by Mr. Forbes Mitchell, of Calcutta, to the 
President of the Indian National Congress, to the effect 
that “ Mr. Barclay, Chairman of the Manchester 
11 Chamber of Commerce, hopes the National Congress 
“ will protest against a gold standard,” and he stated 
further that this was an illustration of attempts made 
from England to excite dissatisfaction, though he 
admitted that a resolution of protest had been passed 
before receipt of such telegram. 

I desire to give an unqualified contradiction to the 
suggestion put forward by Mr. O’Conor, or that I was 
concerned in this matter. As I mentioned when I 
informed the Committee (11,666) that I had received 
a telegram from the President of the Indian National 
Congress, I do not know that gentleman, and my 
correspondents in India have no connexion with tho 


Congress—and to these facts I would add that I made 
no communication whatever to Mr. Eorbes Mitchell 
upon the subject. 

I feel it due to myself to address you on this matter, 
and, in order to prevent any misconception, I would 
ask that you will kindly allow this letter to appear in 
the Appendix. 

I remain, &c. 

Robert Barclay. 

The Bight Hon. 

Sir H. II. Eowler, G.O.S J„ M.P. 


No. 62. 

Letter frem Sir W. Wejxderburn, Bart., M.P., 
with reference to Questions 12,015-6. 

Office of the British Committee, 

Indian National Congress, 

84. Palace Chambers, 
Westminster, S.W., 

Sir, June 22, 1899. 

The statements contained in Mr. J. E. O’Conor’s 
replies to Questions Nos. 12,015 and 12,016 in the 
Evidence of the Indian Currency Committee, have 
excited much , comment in India; and I have been 
requested by Mr. D. E. Wacha, Hon. Joint General 
Secretary of the Indian National Congress, to point out 
to your Committee that Mr. O’Conor is under a 
misapprehension as regards the origin of the Currency 
Resolution passed last Christmas by the Indian 
National Congress. Mr. O’Conor appears to be under 
the impression that this Resolution was prompted by a 
telegram sent by the Chairman of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, expressing a hope that the 
Congress would protest against the gold standard. 
Had this telegram been received while the Congress 
was preparing or discussing the Resolution, the com¬ 
munication would, no doubt, have received the 
respectful attention due to so high an authority. But 
such was not the ease. As a matter of fact the telegram 
did not reach the hands of the President of the Congress 
until some time after the speeches on the Currency 
(juestion had been made, and the resolution carried. 

But irrespective of the date on which the telegram 
reached tho Congress, it is evident that Mr. O’Uonor 
was ignorant of the procedure according to which 
resolutions are drafted for submission to the Congrese. 
Before any resolution is submitted to the Congress the 
draft is circulated for approval to the different Congress 
circles in all parts of India. This is done about two 
months before the date of tho Congress, and the 
opinions thus obtained are considered by the Subjects’ 
Committee, and the draft is revised and, if necessary, 
amended before submission to the Congress. This was 
exactly what was done in the case of the Currency 
resolution. The topic had become inevitable owing to 
the proceedings of the London Currency Committee, 
and the whole subject had been freely discussed in the 
Indian community and the press months before the 
date of the Congress. Looking to these facts it is 
evident that Mr. O’Conor's suggestion, that the 
Congress Resolution was prompted by a telegram 
received from Manchester at the last moment, could 
not possibly have been true ; and it is much to be 
regretted that a gentleman who holds the office of 
Director General of Statistics, aDd appeared as a 
witness on behalf of the Indian Government should 
have permitted bimBelf to make such a reflection upon 
an important representative body without first 
ascertaining the correctness of the facts upon which 
his inference was based. 

Such being the case, Mr. Wacha is naturally anxious 
that the real circumstances should be known ; and I 
shall esteem it a favour if you will communicate this 
letter to your committee with a view to its appearing 
as an appendix to the final proceeding!-: of that 
body. 

I have, &c., 

W. Weddebbuen, 

Chairman, British Committee, 

Indian National Congress. 

The Right Hon. 

Sir H. H. Eowler, G.C.S.I., M.P. 
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FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL TABLES. 


A. Tables and Diagrams received from the India Office. 

1. Exports of Merchandise, Gold, and Silver, on 
Private and on Government Account (so far as this is 
distinguished), 1850-51 to 1898-99. 

2. Imports for the same period. 

3. Net Trade on Private Account for the same 
period. 

4. Imports of Stores on account of the Government, 
distinguishing Railway Materials from other Stores, 
1872-73 to 1898-99. 

5. Net Imports of Gold and Silver, showing the 
Weight and Value, ,1887-88 to 1898-99. 

6. Average Rate of Exchange for Bills and Tele¬ 
graphic Transfers on India, 1850-51 to 1898-99. 

7. Net Amount of Registered Debt in India, bor¬ 
rowed, paid-off, and enfaced for payment of Interest 
in London, 1850—51 to 1899—1900. 

8. Amount of Capital paid by Railway or Irrigation 
Companies into the Government Treasuries in India or 
raised by Railway Companies in India, 1850-51 to 
1899-1900. 

9. Net Disbursements in England from 1850-51 to 
1898-99, inclusive, and the mode in which those dis¬ 
bursements were provided for. 

9a. Government Remittances from India, Receipts 
from Imperial Government, Ac. 

9b. Capital raised and withdrawn in London by 
Guaranteed Railway and Irrigation Companies. 

9c. Debt incurred in London (excluding debt in¬ 
curred for Purchase of Railways or Canals, or to pay off 
Debentures issued by Railway and Irrigation Com¬ 
panies) ; also Capital Outlay in England on Railways 
and Irrigation Works for which no specific debt 
lias been incurred in London. 

10. Indian Sterling Debt, 1878-99, showing Debt 
assumed to have been incurred for Railways and Irriga¬ 
tion Works. 

11. Sterling payments, 1878-99,on account of Interest 
on Debt and Annuities created in Purchase of Railways. 

12. Price of Silver ; Rate of Exchange ; Charge 
for Exchange ; Surplus or Deficit in the Accounts of 
the Indian Government for the Years 1872-73 to 1898-99. 

13. Diagram showing Rate of Discount at Presi¬ 
dency Bank of Bengal from 1861 to 1899. 

14. Average Minimum Rate of Interest at Bank op 
Bengal for each half-year from 1854 to 1898. 

15. Dates of Changes in the Minimum Rate of 
Interest of the Bank of Bengal from 1874. 

16. Diagram showing the Intrinsic and Exchange 
Values of the Rupee and the London Price of Silver, 
1892-99. 

17. Price of Bar Silver in Bombay from 1893 to 1899. 

18. Price of Bar Gold in India from June 1893. 

19. Coinage of Silver in India from 1850-51 to 
1898-99. 

20. Government Cash Balances in India on the last 
day of each month, 1876-77 to 1898-99. 

21. Monthly Cash Balances held in India by Govern¬ 
ment and by Presidency Banks, 1888-99. 

22. Capital raised in England by Indian Railway 
Companies not Guaranteed by the Secretary op State, 
1870 to 1898. 

23. Quantity of Silver accepted and passed into 
Mints by Native States, 1891 to 1898. 

24. Net Circulation of Currency Notes, 1887-88 to 
1898-99. 

25. Rates of Remittance to and from India, 1893-99. 

B. Tables and Diagrams prepared by Mr. J. D. O'Conor, 

C.I.D. 

26. Indian and Sterling Prices of certain Commo¬ 
dities from 1888. 

27. Variations in Wholesale Prices of Exports at 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Rangoon. 

28. Variations in Wholesale Prices of Imports at 
Calcutta. 

29. Diagram illustrating the two preceding Tables. 

30. Variations in the Retail Price of Rice since 
1861. 

31. Variations in the Retail Price of Wheat since 
1861. 


32. Variations in the Retail Price of Jawak since 
1861. 

33. Variations in the Retail Price of Bajra since 
1861 

34. Variations in the Retail Price of Ragi since 
1861. 

35. Variations in the Retail Price of Gram since 
1861. 

36. Variations in the Retail Price of Barley since 
1861. 

37. Variations in the Retail Price of the Seven Eood- 
grains mentioned in Nos. 30 to 36. 

38. Diagram illustrating No. 37. 

39. Variations in Wages of Skilled and Unskilled 
Labour. 

40. Abstract of No. 39. 

41. Wages Of Postal Runners and Postmen. 

42. Diagrams illustrating the comparative levels of 
Prices and Wages in India. 

43 and 44. Wages in Cotton Mills at Cawnpore. 

45. Wages in the Army Equipment Factory, 
Cawnpore. 

46. Wages in the Brewery at Rawal Pindi. 

47. Revenue and Expenditure of India, 1873-74 to 
1898-99 ; Amount of Debt and Capital Outlay on 
Public W orks at end of 1873-74 compared with Amount 
at end of 1898-99. 

48. Railway Revenue and Expenditure, 1875-76 to 
1898-99. 

49. Opfences against the Coinage, 1889 to 1897. 

50. Imports and Exports of Government Rupees from 

October 1893. 

51. Exports of Merchandise (Values) and Rate of 
Exchange, 1876-77 to 1898-99. 

52. Exports of Staple Articles of Trade (Quantities) 
and Rate of Exchange, 1885-86 to 1898-99. 

53. Revenue from each Source of Taxation in India, 
1885-86 to 1899-1900. 

54. Diagram illustrating No. 51. 

55. Diagram illustrating No. 52. 

56. Diagram illustrating No. 53. 

C. Tables ayid Diagrams handed in by Witnesses and 
others. 

57. Figures relating to Export of Tea from China 
(Sir A. Dent). 

58. Imports and Deliveries of Tea, 1886 to 1898 
(Mr. W. J. Thompson). 

59. Mr. Sauerbeck’s Index Numbers of Commodities 
and Silver (Mr. Oheetham). 

60. Exports from India and Rate of Exchange 
(Mr. Cruickshank). 

61. Prices in India, 1892 to 1895 (Mr. Dutt). 

62. Diagram showing Bank of Bengal Rate and 
Imports of Silver, 1870 to 1897 (Mr. CheetharA). 

63. Diagram of Prices of certain Grains at Meirut, 
1861-98 (Sir A. P. MacDonnell). 

64. Diagram of Prices in India and England : 
General Commodities in England (gold and silver 
prices) from 1846 to 1897 ; Silver in London from 
1846 to 1897 ; General Commodities and Wages in 
India from 1861 to 1896; Indian Imports from 1873 
to 1898 ; Indian Exports from 1873 to 1894 ( Professor 
Marshall). 

65. Diagram showing Food Prices in India from' 
1861 to 1895; Rainfall in India from 1861 to 1896 ;; 
Rate of Discount in Calcutta (Bank of Bengal) from 
i860 to 1897; and Rat.e of Indian Exchange on 
England from 1861 to 1898 (Professor Marshall). 

66. Diagram showing K'et Imports of GIold and 
Silver into India, Rate of Indian Exchange on Eng¬ 
land, aud London Price of Silver, from I860 to 1897 
(Professor Marshall). 

67. Diagram showing Rate of Indian Exchange on 

England from 1870 to 1897 ; Imports of Cotton Piece 
Goods into India from 1870 to 1896; and Exports of 
Wheat from India from 1873 to 1897 (Professor 
Marshall). m 

68. Diagram showing the. Price of Jawar from 1861 
to 1896 (Professor Marshall }. 

09. Diagram showing course of Wages and Prices in 
United States frqm 1860 to 1891 ( Professor Marshall). 
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No. 1. 

Exports of Merchandise, Gold, and Silver, on Private and on Government Account (so far as this 

is distinguished), 1850-51 to 1898-99. 


Year. 

On Private Account. 

| On Government Account. 


Total. 


Merchan¬ 

dise. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Stores. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Merchan¬ 

dise. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

1850-51 

Ex. 

Ex. 

Ex. 

Rx. 

Ex. 

Ex. 

Itx. 

Ex. 

Ex. 

Ex. 


Rx. 









18,164,150 

2,016 

539,273 

18,705,439 

1851-52 

— 

— 

— 

— 





19,879,254 

71,166 

847,923 

20,798,342 

1852-53 



— 

— 





20,464,633 

168,805 

885,203 

21,518,641 

1853-54 

— 

— 

— 

— 





19,295,141 

17,265 

1,464,899 

20,777,305 

1854-55 

— 

“ 

— 

— 

The 

transact! 

ons on 

iccount 

18,927,223 

151,431 

1,115,537 

20,194,191 

1855-56 

— 

— 

— 

— 

of 

the Government are not 

23,039,268 

2,108 

598,418 

23,639,794 

1866-67 





i r recorded se 

parately 
out imp( 

1. 

before 





1 1862-68, and 

before 1870-7 

*rfectly 

26,338,453 

84,788 

1,164,448 

26,587.689 

1867-58 

_ 

“ 

-- 






27,456,036 

47,011 

766,384 

28,269,431 

1858-59 

— 

— 

— 

— 





29,862,871 

10,886 

651,350 

30,525,107 

1859-60 

— 


— 

*— 





27,960,203 

3,803 

921,363 

28,885,369 

1860-61 

— 

“ 

— 

— 





32,970,605 

9,872 

1,106,627 

34,087,104 

1861-62 

~ 

— 

— 

— 





36,317,042 

6,007 

675,089 

36,998,138 

1862-63 

47,854,760 

33,410 

— 


4,885 

- 

- 

- 

47,859,645 

33,410 

1,077,244 

48,970,299 

1863-64 

65,611,603 

27,106 

— 

— 

13,846 

- 

- 

- 

65,625,449 

27,106 

1,240,450 

66,893,005 

1864-65 

68,013,442 

35,068 

— 

— 

13,574 

- 

- 

- 

68,027,016 

35,068 

1,409,522 

69,471,606 

1865-66 

65,466,981 

648,418 

— 

— 

24,142 

- 

- 

- 

65,491,123 

648,418 

1,515,734 

67,665,275 

1S06-67 
(11 months) 
1867-68 

41,859,994 

739,141 

1,211,291 

43,810,429 

— 

- 

481,068 

481,068 

41,859,994 

739,144 

1,692,359 

44,291,407 

00,870,625 

166,458 

862,254 

51,899,337 

3,431 

— 

543,234 

546,665 

50,874,056 

166,458 

1,405,488 

52,446,002 

1868-69 

53,062,165 

17,624 

758,458 

53,838,247 

- 

- 

619,498 

619,498 

53,062,165 

17,624 

1,377,956 

54,457,745 

1869-70 

52,471,376 

98,283 

927,108 

53,496,762 

- 

- 

16,967 

16,967 

52,471,376 

98,283 

944,070 

58.513,729 

1870-71 

55,331,825 

500,453 

1,086,727 

56,919,005 

4,361 

- 

633,585 

637,946 

55,386,186 

500,453 

1,720,812 

57,556,951 

1871-72 

63,185,848 

8,434 

1,412,739 

64,607,021 

23,434 


54,921 

78,355 

63,209,282 

8,434 

1,467,660 

61,685,376 

1S72-7S 

55,236,295 

79,009 

1,194,970 

66,610,274 

14,468 

— 

24,100 

38,568 

55,250,763 

79,009 

1,219,070 

56,548,842 

1873-74 

54,960,786 

266,160 

1,612,902 

56,S39,857 

35,224 

- 

85,000 

70,224 

54,996,010 

266,169 

1,647,902 

56,910,081 

1874-75 

56,312,261 

215,701 

1,377,020 

57,904,982 

46,979 


32,588 

79,567 

56,359,240 

215,701 

1,409,608 

57,984,549 

1S75-76 

1876-77 

58,045,405 

60,061,632 

291,248 

1,236,362 

1,823,896 

2,706,218 

60,160,549 

64,904,212 

40,090 

2 

85,090 

87,318 

131,182 

139,577 

58,091,495 

291,250 

1,908,986 

60,291,731 

52,“'* J 9 


61,013,891 

1,236,362 

2,793,538 

65,043,789 

1877-78 

65,185,713 

1,110,798 

1,044,338 

07,340,849 

36,615 

- 

55,860 

92,475 

65,222,328 

1,110,798 

1,100,198 

67,433,324 

1878-79 

60,893,611 

2,359,223 

1,536,322 

64,789,156 

43,902 

- 

86,683 

130,585 

60,937,513 

2,359,223 

1,623,005 

64,919,741 

1879-80 

67,173,158 

299,889 

1,628,939 

69,101,986 

39,205 

- 

106,320 

145,525 

67,212,363 

299.889 

1,735,259 

69,247,511 

1880-81 

74,531,282 

16,859 

1,392,544 

76,940,685 

49,320 

- 

31,038 

80,358 

74,580,602 

16,859 

1,423,682 

70,021,043 

1881-82 

81,901,960 

12,408 

1,084,979 

82,999,847 

66,491 

- 

2,360 

68,851 

81,968,451 

12,408 

1,087,330 

83,068,198 

1882-83 

83,400,865 

164,264 

816,595 

84,381,724 

84,258 

- 

61,200 

145,458 

83,485,123 

164,264 

877,795 

84,527,182 

1883-84 

88,121,296 

6,952 

974,620 

89,102,868 

54,794 

- 

28,735 

83,529 

88,176,090 

6,952 

1,003,355 

89,186,397 

1884-85 

83,200,528 

106,236 

1,781,094 

85,087,858 

54,764 

- 

83,300 

138,064 

83,255,292 

106,236 

1,864,394 

85,225,922 

1S85-86 

83,627,840 

328,606 

759,232 

84,915,678 

53,424 

- 

20,400 

73,824 

83,8S1,264 

328,606 

779,632 

84,989,502 

1880-87 

88,428,660 

656,493 

1,028,018 

90,113,171 

41,457 

- 

86,005 

77,462 

88,470,117 

656,493 

1,064,023 

90,190,633 

1887-88 

90,471,462 

243,572 

1,270,382 

91,985,416 

72,193 

- 

90,670 

1(52,863 

90,543,655 

243,572 

1,361,052 

92,148,279 

1888-89 

96,978,171 

305,154 

1,398,343 

98,681,668 

71,361 

- 

80,850 

152,211 

97,049.532 

305,154 

1,479,193 

98,833,879 

1889-90 

103,396,862 

455,724 

1,3S8,196 

105,238,782 

63,536 

- 

64,402 

127,938 

103,460,398 

455,724 

1,450,598 

105,366,720 

1890-91 

100,135,722 

864,660 

1,207,246 

102,207,628 

91,626 

- 

51,272 

142,898 

100,227,348 

864,660 

1,258,518 

102,350,526 

1891-92 

108,036,010 

1,705,137 

1,438,049 

111,179,196 

137,582 

- 

143,500 

281,082 

108,173,592 

1,705,137 

1,581,549 

111,460,278 

1892-93 ' 

106,535,997 

4,594,472 

2,334,522 

113,464,991 

59,478 

- 

29,930 

89,408 

106,595,475 

4,594,472 

2,364,452 

113,554,399 

1893-9 

106,447,590 

2,505,284 

1,519,453 

110,472,327 

55,779 

- 

75,455 

131,234 

106,503,369 

2,505,284 

1,594,908 

110,603,561 

1894-95 

108,814,999 

6,730,374 

1,427,643 

116,973,016 

98,779 

- 

68,055 

166,834 

108,913,778 

6,730,374 

1,495,698 

117,139,850 

1895-96 

114,263,140 

2,503,317 ' 

1,728,984 

118,495,441 

71,598 

- 

27,510 

99,108 

114,334,738 

2,503,317 

1,756,494 

118,594,549 

1896-97 

103,014,207 

2,200,141 

2,725,749 

108,840,187 

69,799 

- 

11,606 

81,405 

103,984,096 ; 

2,200,141 

2,737,355 

108,921,592 

1897-98 

07,537,273 

2,372,733 

4,761,436 

104,671,442 

95,508 

- 

14,478 

109,986 

97,032,781 

2,372,733 

4,775,914 

104,781,428 

1898-99 1 

12,722,929 

2,336,646 

5,071,535 

L20,131,110 

78,252 

— 

3,240 

81,492 

112,801,181 

2,336,646 

5,074.775 

120,212,602 
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No. 2. 


Imports of Merchandise, Gold, and Silver, on Private and on Government Account (so far as this 

' is distinguished), 1850-51 to 1898-99. 



On Private Account. 

On Government Account. 

Total. 

Tear. 

Merchan¬ 

dise. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Stores. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Merchan¬ 

dise. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

IS. 

1850-51 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 


Rx. 

.. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 


Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

— 

— 

— 

— 







11,558,789 

1,155,310 

2,656,498 

16,370,597 

1851-52 

- 

- 

- 

- 







12,240,490 

1,338,778 

3,713,280 

17,292,548 

1852-5S 

— 

- 

— 

- 







10,070,862 

1,341,106 

5,490,227 

16,902,195 

1853-54 | 

- 

- 

- 

- 







11,122,659 

1,078,708 

8,770,643 

16,972,010 

1854-55 

- 

- 

- 

- 







12,742,670 

882,721 

1,145,137 

14,770,528 

1855-56 

- 

- 

- 

- 


The transactions on account of theGovern- 
L ment are not recorded separately before 


13,943,494 

2,508,353 

8,792,793 

25,244,640 

1856-57 

- 

- 

— 

- 


1862-63, and but imperfectly 
1870-71. 

before 


14,194,587 

2,176,002 

12,237,695 

28,608,284 

1857-58 

— 

— 

— 








15,277,629 

2,830,084 

12,985,332 

31,093 045 

1858-59 

- 

— 

— 

- 







21,728,579 

4,437,339 

3,379,692 

34,545,610 

1859-60 

— 


— 

- 







24,265,140 

4,288,037 

12,068,926 

40,622,103 

1860-61 

— 

— 

- 

— 







23,493,716 

4,242,441 

6,434,636 

34,170,793 

1861-62 

. — 

— 

- 

— 


1 




- 

22,320,432 

5,190,432 

9,761,545 

37,272,409 

1862-63 

22,285.974 

6,881,566 

- 

- 


346,410 

- 

- 

- 


22,632,381 

6,881,566 

13,627,401 

43,141,351 

1863-64 

26,607,700 

8,925,412 

- 

- 


537,890 

- 

- 

- 


27,145,590 

8,925,412 

14,037,169 

50,108,171 

1864-65 ! 

27,715,186 

9,875,032 

- 

- 


435,787 

- 

- 

- 


28,150,923 

9,875,032 

11,488,320 

49,514,275 

1865-66 

29,105,150 

6,372,894 

- 

- 


494,078 

- 

- 

- 


29,599,228 

6,372,894 

20,184,407 

56,156,520 

1866 -ei 

29.014,741 

4,581,472 

8,648,061 

42,244,274 


23,974 

1 In thesn ( 

7,S72 

_ 


29,038,715 

4,581,472 

8,655,433 . 

42,275,620 

(llniths.) 


4,775,924 

6,999,450 




years the 




1867-68 

35,664,320 

35,931,374 

47,439,694 


41,463 

Government 
stores are. 

, — 

— 


85,705,783 

4,775,924 

6,999,450 

47,481,157 

5,176,976 

9,189,612 

1868-69 

60,297,962 


58,768 

apparently, 

789,366 | 

848,134 

35,990,142 

5,176,976 

9,978,978 

51,146,096 




8,264,407 




much under- 





1869-70 

32,879,643 

5,690,400 

46,834,450 


47,877 

J stated. 

, — 

47,877 

32,927,520 

5,690,400 

8,264,407 

46,882,327 

1870-71 

33,348,246 

2,782,574 

2,662,249 

88,793,069 


1,120,873 

““ 1 

- 

1,120,873 

34,469,119 

2,782,574 

2,662,249 

39,913,942 

1871-72 

30,810,776 

3,573,778 

8,000,035 ! 

42,384,589 


1,281,074 


- 

1,281,074 

32,091,850 

3,573,778 

8,000,035 

43,665,683 

1872-73 

30,473,069 

2,622,371 

1,934,214 

35,029,654 


1,401,656 

- 

- 

1,401,556 

31,874,625 

2,022,371 

1,934,214 

36,431,210 

1873-74 

31,628,497 

1,648,808 

4,143,726 

37,421,031 


2,191,331 

- 

- 

2,191,331 

33,819,828 

1,648,808 

4,143,726 

39,612,368 

1874-75 

34,645,262 

2,089,236 

6,051,811 

42,786,309 


1,576,851 

- 


1,576,851 

36,222,113 

2,089,236 

6,051,811 

44,363,160 

1876-76 

1876-77 

37,112,668 

1,836,381 

1,413,712 

3,464,341 

9,992,406 

42,413,390 


1,778,988 j 

— 


1,778,988 

38,891,656 

1,836,381 

3,464,341 

44,192,378 

35,367,177 

46,803,295 


2,073,454 

! — 

2 

2,078,456 

37,440,631 

1,443,712 

9,992,408 

48,S76,751 

1877-78 

39,326,003 

1,573,927 

16,776,532 

56,681,462 


2,138,182 

- 

- 

2,138,182 

41,464,185 

1,578,927 

16,776,532 

58,819,644 

1878-79 

36,566,194 

1,463,050 

5,593,699 

43,622,943 


1,234,400 ^ 

- 

- 

1,234,400 

37,800,594 

1,463,050 

5,593,699 

44,857,313 

1879-80 

39,742,1G6 

2,050,393 

9,605,002 

51,397,561 


1,423,837 

- 

- 

1,423,837 

41,166,003 

2,050,393 

9,605,002 

52,821,398 

1880-81 

50,308,834 

3,072,058 

5,316,156 

59,297,048 


2,807,936 

- 

- 

2,807,936 

53,116,770 

3,672,058 

5,316,156 

62,104,984 

1881-82 

46,992,084 

4,856,392 

6,466,389 

58,314,865 


2,121,290 

- 

- 

2,121,290 

49,113,374 

4,856,392 

6,466,389 

60,486,155 

1882-83 

50,003,041 

5,095,135 

8,358,022 ; 

63,456,198 


2,092,670 

- 

“ 1 

2,092,670 

52,095,711 

5,095,135 

8,358,022 

65,548,868 

1883-84 

52,703,891 

5,469,457 

7,408,506 

65,581,854 


2,575,457 

- 


2,575,457 

55,279,348 

5,469,457 

7,408,506 

68,157,311 

1884-85 

63,149,311 

4,778,172 

9,100,675 

67,028,158 


2,563,761 

- 

9,350 

2,563,111 

55,703,072 

4,778,172 

9,110,025 

69,591,269 

18S5-86 

51,811,536 

3,091,541 

12,386,260 

67,289,337 


3,844,329 

- 


3,844,329 

55,655,865 

3,091,541 

12,386,260 

71,133,660 

1886-87 

58,661,462 

2,833,558 

8,219,761 

69,714,781 


3,115,889 

- 

- 

3,115,889 

61,777,351 

2,833,558 

8,219,761 

72,830,670 

1887-38 

62,384,813 

3,236,053 

10,589,803 

76,210,669 


2,619,799 


- 

2,619,799 

65,004,612 

3,286,053 1 

10,589,803 

78,880,468 

1888-89 

66,570,318 

3,119,088 

10,725,872 

80,415,278 


2,870,149 


- 

2,870,149 

69,440,467 

3,119,088 

10,725,872 

83,285,427 

1889-90 

66,560,121 

5,071,027 

12,388,274 

84,019,422 

2,637,368 

- 

200 

2,637,568 


69,197,489 

5,071,027 

12,388,474 

86,656,990 

1890-91 

69,034,900 

6,500,832 

15,418,654 

90,954,386 

2,940,470 

- 

15,000 

2,955,470 

71,975,370 

6,500,832 

15.433,654 

93,909,856 

1891-92 

66,587,457 

4,118,929 

10,603,733 

81,310,119 

2,844,926 

- 


2,844,926 

69,432,383 

4,118,929 

10,603,733 

84,155,045 

1892-93 

62,605,030 ' 

1,781,789 

15,228,021 

79,614,840 

3,660,247 

- 

- 

3,660,247 

66,265,277 

1,781,789 

15,228,021 

83,275,087 

1893-94 

73,956,957 

3,146,530 

15,278,726 

92,382,213 

3,064,475 

- 

36,000 

3,100,475 


77,021,432 

3,146,530 

15,314,726 

95,482,688 

1894-95 

70,167,438 i 

1,756,280 

7,802,727 

79,726,445 

3,361,555 

- 

22,200 

3,383,755 

73,528,993 

1,756,280 

7,824,027 

83,110,200 

1895-96 

69,316,395 

5,029,270 

8,329,716 

82,675,381 

3,620,358 

- 

9,000 

3,629,358 

72,936,753 

5,029,270 

8,338,716 

88,304.739 

1896-97 

71,914,697 

4,491,179 

8,584,173 

84,990,049 

4,189,251 

- 

9,211 

4,198,462 

76,103,948 

4,491,179 

8,593,384 

89,188,511 

1897-98 

69,420,120 

' 7,2S1,222 

13,195,064 

! 89,896,406 

4,240,340 

- 

54,331 

I 4,294,671 


73,660,460 

1 7,281,223 

13,249,395 

94,191,077 

1898-99 , 

68,473,248 

8,840,054 

■ 9,043,902 

86,357,204 

3,637,468 

— 

11,656 

3,649,124 

72,110,716 

8,840,054 

9,055,558 

; 90,906,328 
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No. 3. 


Net Trade on Private Accoukt, 1850-51 to 1898—99. 


1 

Year. 

On Private Account. 1 

Year. 

On Private Account, 

Net Exports 
of Mer¬ 
chandise. 

Net Imports 
of Gold. 

Net Imports 
of Silver. 

Net Exports. 

Net Exports 
of Mer¬ 
chandise. 

Net Imports 
of Goid. | 

Net Imports 
of Silver. 

Net Exports. 

1 . 

2 . 

8 . 

4. 1 

5. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Rx. 

i 

Rx. i 

Rx. 

Rx. 


Rx. 

Rx. 1 

Rx. 

Rx, 

1850-51 

6,605,361 

1,153,294 ] 

2,117,225 

3,334,842 

1876-76 

20,932,737 

1,545,133 - 

1,640,445 

17,747,169 

1851-52 

7,638,764 

1,267,613 

2,865,357 

3,505,794 

1876-77 

25,594,455 

207,350 

7,286,188 

18,100,917 

1852-53 

10.393,771 

1,172,301 

4,605,024 

4,616,446 

1877-78 

25,859,710 

468,129 

14,732,194 

10,659,387 

1853-64 

8,172,482 

1,061,443 

2,305,744 

4,805,295 

1878-79 

24,327,417 

—896,473 

4,057,377 

21,166,213 

1854-55 

6,184,553 

731,290 ' 

29,600 

5,423,663 

1879-80 

27,430,992 

1,750,504 

7,976,063 

17,704,425 

1855-56 

9,095,774 

2,506,245 

8.194,375 

— 4,60/ h 846 ! 

1880-81 

24,222,448 

3,655,199 

3,923,612 

16,643,637 


11,143,866 

2,091,214 

11,073,247 


1881-82 

34,909,876 

4,343,984 

8,SSI,410 

24,684,482 

1857-58 

12,178,407 

2.7S3.073 

12,218.948 

— 2,823,6-14 

1882-83 

33,397,824 

4,930,871 

7,541,427 

20,925,526 

1858-59 

8,134,292 

4,426,453 

7,728,342 

— 4 , 020,503 , 

1883-84 

35,417,405 ; 

5,462,505 

6,433.886 

23,521,014 

1859-60 

3,695,063 

4,284,234 

11,147,563 

-H,736,7m 

2884-85 

30,051,217 

4,671,936 

7,319,581 

18,059,700 

1860-61 

9,476,889 

4,232,569 

5,328,009 

— 83,689 

1885-86 

32,016,304 | 

2,762,935 

11,627,028 

17,636,341 

1861-62 

13,996,610 

5,184,425 

9,086,456 

—274.274 

1886-87 

29,767,198 

2,177,065 

7,191,743 

20,398,390 

1862-63 

25,568,786 

6348,156 

12,550,157 

6,170,473 

1887-S8 

28,086,649 

2,992,481 

9,319,421 

15,774,747 

1863-64 

39,003,903 

8,898,306 

12,796,719 ! 

17,308,878 

1888-89 

30,407,853 | 

2,813,934 

9,327,529 

18,266,390 

1864-65 

40,328,256 

9,839,964 

10,078,798 

20,409,494 

1880-90 

36,836,741 1 

4,615.303 

11,002,078 : 

21,219,360 

1865-66 

36361,831 

5,724,470 

18,668,673 

11,968,682 

1890-91 

31,100,822 

5,636,172 

14,211,408 

11,253,242 

1866-67 

12,845,253 

8,842,328 

7,436,770 

1,566,155 

1891-92 

41,448,553 

2,413,792 

9,165,684 

29,869,077 

1867-68 

15,206,305 , 

4,609,466 

6.137,196 

4,459,643 

1S92-93 

43,930,967 

-3,£4i,68s 

12,893,499 

33,850,151 

1868-69 

17,130,791 

5,159,352 

8.431,154 

3,540,285 

1893-94 

32,490,633 i 

641,246 

13,759,273 

18,090,114 

1869-70 

19.591,733 

5,592,117 

7,337,304 

6,662,312 

1894-95 

38,647,561 ■ 

-4.97i.09i 

6,375,084 

37,246,571 

1870-71 

21,1*83,679 

2,282,121 

1,576,522 

18,125,936 

1895-96 

44,946,745 1 

2,525.953 

6,600,732 

35,820,000 

1871-72 

32,375,072 

3,565,344 

6,587,296 

22,222,432 

1896-97 

31,999,600 

2,291,038 

5,858,424 

23,850,138 

1872-73 

24,768,226 

2,543,362 

739,244 

21,480,620 

1897-98 • 

28,117,153 

4,908,489 

8,433,628 

14,775,036 

1873-74 

23,332,289 

1,382,639 

2,530,824 ! 

19,418,*826 

1898-99 ' 

44,249,681 

6,503.408 

3,972,367 

33,773,906 

1874-75 

21,666,999 

1,873,585 

4,674,791 

15,118,673 







No. i. 


Imports q£ Stores on account of the Government, distinguishing Railway Materials from other Stores, 

1872-73 to 1898-99. 


Year. 

Railway 

Materials. 

Other Stores. 

Total. 

Year. 

Railway 

Materials. 

Other Stores. 

| Total. 


lix. 

Rx. 

lix. 


Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1872-73 

113,794 

1,287,762 

1,401,556 

1886-87 

1,892,708 

1,223,181 

3,115,889 

1873-74 

450,399 

1,740,932 

2,191,331 

1887-88 

1,248,661 

1,371,138 

2,619,739 

1874-75 

241,905 

1,334,946 

1,576,851 

1888-89 

1,200,700 

1,669,449 

2,870,149 

1875-76 

479,335 

1,299,653 

1,778,988 

1889-90 

1,085,749 

1,551,619 

2,637,368 

1876-77 

502,237 

1,571,217 

2,073,454 

1890-91 

1,234,933 

1,705,537 

2,940,470 

1877-78 

820,558 

1,317,624 

2,138,182 

1891-92 

1,021,298 

1,823,628 

2,844,926 

1878-79 

444,999 

789,401 

1,234,400 

1892-93 

1,289,051 

2,371,196 

3,660,247 

1879-80 

495,448 

928,389 

1,423,837 

1893-94 

1,091,586 

1,972,889 

3,064,475 

1880-81 

1,624,924 

1,183,012 

2,807,936 

1894-95 

1,246,216 

2,115,339 

3,361,555 

1881-82 

1,162,187 

959,103 

2,121,290 

1895-96 

2,019,534 

1,600,824 

3,620,358 

1882-83 

912,367 

1,180,303 

2,092,670 

1896-97 

2,304,218 

1,885,033 

4,189,251 

1883-84 

1,237,659 

1,337,798 

2,575,457 

1897-98 

2,477,228 

1,763,112 

4,240,340 

1884-85 

1,237,462 

1,316,299 

2,553,761 

1898-99 

1,988,644 

1,648,824 

3,637,468 

, 1885-88 

2,299,499 

1,544,830 

3,844,329 





No. 5. 

Net Imports of Gold and Silver, showin g the Weight and Value, 1887-88 to 1898-99. 


Year, 

On Private Account. 

On Government 
Account. 

Total. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Silver. 

Silver. 

Weight, in 
ounces. 

Value, Rx. 

Weight, in 
ounces. 

Value, Rx. 

Weight, in 
ounces. 

Value, Rx. 

Weight, iri 
ounces. 

Value, Rx. 

1887-88 

528,038 

2,992,481 

I Not 

f 9,319,421 

1 Not 

1 -90,670 

32,782,599 

9,228,751 

1888-89 

461,577 

2,813,934 

> shown 

4 9,327,529 

> shown 

S -80,850 

32,436,029 

9,246,679 

1889-90 

773,384 

4,615,303 

1 separately. 

L 11,002,078 

] separately. 

J - 64,202 

38,643,774 

10,937,876 

1890-91 

1,014,229 

5,636,172 

01,665,952 

14,211,408 

-136,867 

-36,272 

51,529,085 

14,175,136 

1891-92 

423,648 

2,413,792 

32,886,413 

9,165,684 

-537,975 

- 143,500 

32,348,438 

9,022,184 

1892-93 

-454,483 

-2,812,683 

45,635,748 

12,893,499 

-112,236 

-29,930 

45,523,512 

12,863,569 

1893-94 

96,236 

641,246 

54,476,929 

13,759,273 

-147,956 

-39,455 

54,328,973 

13,719,818 

1894-95 

-689,970 

-4,974,094 

27,211,978 

6,375,084 

-171,956 

-45,855 

27,040,022 

6,329,239 

1895-96 

322,623 

2,525,953 

27,087,491 

6,600,732 

-69,412 

-18,510 

27,018,079 

6,582,222 

1896-97 

309,365 

2,291,038 

25,938,067 

5,858,424 

-8,979 

-2,395 

25,929,088 

5,856,029 

1897-98 

732,035 

4,908,589 

44,135,169 

8,433,628 

149,448 

39,853 

44,284,617 

8,473,481 

1898-99 

1 ,022,000 

6,503,40(1 

23,133,864 

3,972,367 

31,561 

8,416 

23,165,425 

3,980,783 


No. 6. 


Average Rate of Exchange for Bills and Telegraphic Transfers on India. 1850-51 to 1898-99. 


Year. 

Rate per 
Rupee. 

Year. 

Rate per 
Rupee. 

Year. 

Rate per 
Rupee. 

Year. 

Rate per 
Rupee. 


s. 

d. 


s. 

d. 


s . 

d. 


6 ‘. 

d. 

1850-51 

2 

0-286 

1863-64 

i 

l \'908 

1876-77 

1 

8-508 

1889-90 

1 

4-566 

1851-52 

2 

0-144 

1864-65 

1 

11-877 

1877-78 

1 

8-791 

1890-91 

1 

6-089 

1852-53 

1 

11-904 

1865-66 

1 

11-836 

1878-79 

1 

7 • 794 

1891-92 

1 

4-733 

1853-54 

2 

0-146 

1866-67 

1 

11-065 

1879-80 

1 

7-961 

1892-93 

1 

2 * 985 

1854-55 

1 

11-141 

1867-68 

1 

11-189 

1880-81 

1 

7-956 

1893-94 

1 

2-547 

1855-56 

2 

0-159 

1868-69 

1 

11-197 

1881-82 

1 

7-895 

1894-95 

1 

1-101 

1856-57 

2 

0-178 

1869-70 

1 

11-267 

1882-83 

1 

7-525 

1895-96 

1 

1-638 

1857-58 

2 

0-5S4 

1870-71 

1 

10'495 

1883-84 

1 

7-536 

1896-97 

1 

2-451 

1858-59 

2 

1-710 

1871-72 

1 

11-126 

1884-85 

1 

7-308 

1897-98 

i 

3-354 

1859-60 

2 

2-028 

1872-73 

1 

10-754 

1885-86 

1 

6-254 

1898-99 

1 

3-978 

1860-61 

0 

2-035 

1873-74 


10-351 

1886-87 

1 

5-441 




1861-62 

1 

11-867 

1874-75 

1 

10-156 

1887-88 

1 

4-898 




1862-63 

I 

i1*920 

1875-76 

1 

9*626 

1888-89 

1 

4-379 
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No. 7. 

Net Amount of Registered Debt in India borrowed, paid off, and enfaced for Payment of Interest in London, 

1850-51 to 1899—1900. 


Year. 

Total Debt 
Registered 
on the 
last day of 
each Year. 

1 

Net 

Amount 
Borrowed 
during the 
Year. 

Net 

Amount 
Paid off 
during the 
Year. 

Net 

Amount 
of Rupee 
Paper 
enfaced for 
Payment of 
Interest in 
London.* 

Year. 

Total Debt 
Registered 
on the 
last day of 
each Year. 

Net 

Amount 
Borrowed 
during the 
Year. 

Net 

Amount 
Paid off 
during the 
Yeah 

Net 

Amount 
of Rupee 
Paper 
enfaced for 
Payment of 
Interest in 
London.* 


Rx. 

Rx, 

Rx. 

Rx. 


Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1850-51 

45,428,755 

1,007,275 

— 

— 

1877-78 

74,954,520 

3,031,394 

_ 

1,576,851 

1851-52 

45,216,854 

— 

211,901 

— 

1878-79 

78,838,926 

3,884,406 

_ 

1,361,259 

1852-53 

45,855,422 

638,568 

— 

— 

1879-80 

82,872,509 

4,033,583 

_ 

3,377,791 

1853-54 

48,048,502 

42,379,767 

2,193,080 

— 

— 

1880-81 

85,959,746 

3,087,237 

_ 

-262,922 

1854-55 

— 

5,668,735 

— 

1881-82 

88,653,162 

2,693,416 

_ 

2,392,810 

1855-56 

44,181,133 

1,801,366 

— 

— 

1882-83 

90,688,766 

2,035,604 

_ 

-74,828 

1856-57 

45,498,332 

1,317,199 

— 

— 

1883-84 

93,191,384 

2,502,618 

_ 

-493 614 

1857-58 

53,245,637 

7,747,305 

— 

— 

1884-85 

93,183,660 

__ 

7,724 

- 247,68 J 

1858-59 

58,655,294 

5,409,657 

— 

— 

1885-86 

92,703,982 

— 

479,678 

-1,127,479 

1859-60 

63,546,402 

4,891,108 

— 

2,708,310 

1886-87 

92,653,636 

. _ 

50,346 

-1,562,801 

1860-61 

63,445,810 

— 

100,592 

445,190 

1887-88 

98,089,862 

5,436,226 

_ 

1,669,330 

1861-62 

63.420,845 

' - 

24,965 

413,570 

1888-89 

100,879,742 

2,789,880 

_ 

895,181 

1862-63 

63,821,106 

400,261 

— 

-786,620 

1889-90 

102,761,175 

1,881,433 

_ 

-120,019 

1863-64 

63,403,832 

— 

417,274 

— 65,960 

1890-91 

102,746,555 

_ 

14,620 

5,137,246 

1864-65 

63,366,684 

— 

37,148 

722,250 

1891-92 

102,692,317 

_ 

54,288 

774,546 

1865-66 

62,381,077 

. - 

985,607 

909,517 

1892-93 

102,937,552 

245,235 

_ 

— 1,571,980 

1866-67 

62,978,423 

597,346 

— 

3,049,571 

1893-94 

105,546,078 

2,608,526 

_ 

-1,768,320 

1867-68 

63,765,002 

786,579 

— 

-341,416 

1894-95 

104,373,740 

_ 

1,172,338 

-539,575 

1868-69 

63,410,691 

•- 

354,311 

331,899 

1895-96 

103,788,928 

_ 

584,812 

1,724,786 

1869-70 

65,593,422 

2,182,731 

— 

864,479 

1896-97 

109,115,053 

5,326,125 

_ 

-1,284,090 

1870-71 

66,809,657 

1,216,235 

— 

1,401,919 

1897-98 

111,695,634 

2,580,581 

_ 

-2,535,200 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 

67,968,942 

66,458,369 

66,417,291 

1,159,285 

1,510,573 

41,078 

- 4,083,228 
-516,152 
224,494 

1898-99 

(Revised 

Estimate.) 

112,650,434 

954,800 


-92,360 

1874- 75 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

69,849,959 

72,772,981 

71,923,126 

, 

3,432,668 

2,923,022 

849,855 

784,975 

1,400,528 

-1,247,542 

1899-1900 

(Budget 

Estimate.) 

112,460,434 


190,000 



* The figures relating to the enfacement of Rupee Paper, for the years from 1859-60 to 1868-69, are taken from a Statement 
compiled by the Bank of Bengal. The amount for 1898-99 represents the reduction registered at the Bank of England. 


No. 8. 


Amount of Capital paid by Railway or Irrigation Companies into the Government Treasuries in India, 
or raised by Railway Companies in India, 1850-51 to 1899-1900. 



Capital raised in 
India and paid into 


Capital raised in 

Capital raised in 

Capital raised in 


Year. 

Year. 

India and paid 

into the 

India hut not 
paid into the 

England 
but paid into the 

Total. 


Treasuries. 


Government 

Government 

Government 




Treasuries. 

Treasuries. 

Treasuries in India. 



Rx. 


i 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Re. 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 

86,063 

63,589 

Brought \ 
forward j 

1,479,949 



1,479,949 

1852-53 

22,381 

1879-80 

— 

140,000 

_ 

140,000 

1853-54 

25,189 

1880-81 

81,019* 

— 

_ 

81,019* 

1854-55 

124,887 

1881-82 

— 

87,500 

_ 

87,500 

1855-56 

188,643 ' 

1882-83 

2,370 

35,000 

_ 

37,370 

1856-57 

71,155 

1883-84 

360 

20,000 

_ 

20,360 

1857-58 

36,283 

1884-85 

3,933 

187,000 

_ 

190,933 

1858-59 

39,489 

1885-86 

2,010 

— 

_ 

2,010 

1859-60 

20,711 

1886-87 

840 



840 

1860-61 

38,344 

1887-88 

831 

— 


831 

1861-62 

20,524 

1888-89 

— 

10,000 

_ 

10,000 

1862-63 

11,530 

1889-90 

— 

12,500 

_ 

12,500 

1863-64 

23,810 

1890-91 

— 

7,500 

20,000 

27,500 

1864-65 

22,673 

1891-92 

— 

— 

223,420 

223,420 

1865-66 

16,579 

1892-93 

— 

— 

77,500 

77,500 

1866-67 

20,080 

1893-94 

— 

15,000 

67,500 

82,500 

1867-68 

44,544 

1894-95 

.- 

_ 

1868-69 

28,016 

1895-96 

63,800 

— 

100,000 

163,800 

1869-70 

27,580 

1896-97 

278,200 

74,100 

50,000 

402,300 

1870-71 

404,751 

1897-98 

380,654 

24,950 

280,000 

685,604 

1871-72 

31,030 

1898-99 

922,800 

713 

155,000 

1,078,513 

1872-73 

10,626 

(Revised 



1873-74 

1,272 

Estimate.) 





1874-75 

— 

1899-1900 

460,100 


65,500 

525,600 

1875-76 

— 

(Budget 




1876-77 

99,362 

Estimate.) 





1877-78 

637 





1878-79 

201 






Carried 1 
forward J 

1,479,949 


3,676,866 

614,263 

1,038,920 

5,330,049 


* Includes Rx. 80,931, contribution by Casualty Fund of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company to Capital, treated as 
Capital not bearing interest. 1 T 

a T 4075. 


S 
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No. 9. 

Statement showing the Net Disbursements in England in each Year from 1850-51 to 1898-9!) inclusive, 
and the mode in which those Disbursements were provided for. 


Year. 

i 

Net 

Disburse¬ 
ments 
(excluding 
Discharge 
of Debt 
and all 
Capital 
Trans- 
* actions.) 

Capital 
Outlay on 
Railways 
and 

1 Irrigation 
Works ( see 
Statement 

C.) 

i 

Discharge 
in England 
of Rupee 
Debt. 

Total. 

Total 

Remit¬ 
tances fron 
India ( see 
Statement 
A.) 

Net 

Receipts 
trom, or 
With¬ 
drawals (—] 
1 by Railway 
&c. Com¬ 
panies on 
Capital 
Account 
(see State¬ 
ment B.) 

Net Money 
raised in 
London on 
Loans, or 
discharged 
(—), ex- 
’ eluding 
specific 
Debt for 
Railways 
and Canals 
(see State¬ 
ment C.) 

Money 
raised 
under A ct 
61 Viet. c. 6. 
for 

Advances 
to Railway 
Companies. 

Sale of 
Invest¬ 
ments or 
Money 
invested 
( —) in the 
Public 
Punds, 

Total. 

Balance 

Increased 

or 

Decreased 

(-). 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1850-51 

3,661,832 

- 

625 

3,662,457 

4,117,024 

395,017 

—400 

- 

—200,000 

4,311,941 

649,484 

1851-52 

3,510,579 

- 

250 

3,510,829 

2,988,105 

137,112 

- 

- 

- 

3,120,217 

—390,612 

1852-53 

3,796,802 

- 

- 

3,796,802 

3,433,282 

208,029 

- 

- 

- 

3,641,311 

—455,494 

1853-54 

4,369.009 

- 

- 

4,369,009 

4,190,156 

378,776 

- 

- 

- 

4,568,9.32 

199,923 

1854-55 

4,186,009 

- 

81,580 

4,267,589 

4,172,052 

2,457,840 

—5,000 

- 

- 

6,624,892 

2,357,303 

1855-56 

4,683,648 

- 

352,870 

5,036,518 

1,698,634 

2,002,130 

—275 

- 

- 

3,700,489 

— 4,336,029 

1856-57 

4,981,333 

- 

2,516 

4,983,849 

3,004,394 

1,589,845 

- 

- 

- 

4,594,239 

—389,640 

1857-58 

7,363,695 

- 

- 

7,363,695 

1,305,489 

1,638,240 

4,788,173 

- 

941,449 

8,673,351 

1,309,656 

1858-59 

10,467,423 

- 

529 

10,467,952 

—2,186,36s 

4,888,899 

6,233,214 

- 

- 

8,935,760 

— 4,532,202 

1859-60 

9,494,496 


- 

9,494,496 | 

—3,086,960 

3,275,621 

10,682,530 

- 

- 

10,871,191 

1,376,695 

1860-61 

9,325,489 


- 

9,325,489 

639,460 

3,434,593 

3,708,405 

- 

- 

7,782,458 

— 4,543,034 

3861-62 

! 9,206,079 

- 

- 

9,206,079 

1,590,389 

7,002,551 

3,693,787 

- 

- 

12,286,727 

3,080,648 

1862-63 

9,108,937 

- 

- 

9,100,937 

6,948,514 

3,429,822 

| -1,756,800 

- 

- 

8,622,136 

—484,804 

1863-64 

8,850,482 

- 

- 

8,850,482 

9,039,753 

4,685,593 

—5,527,500 

- 

- 

8,107,846 

-658,636 

1864-65 

9,293,561 

- 

- 

9,293,561 

6;896,354 

1,902,325 

—186£00 

- 

- 

8,612,179 

[-681,382 

1865-66 

10,391,040 

- 

- 

10,391,040 

7.265,321 

1,175,508 

854,100 

- 

- 

9,294,929 

-1,096,111 

1866-67 

10,834,951 

- 

- 

10,834,951 

6,665,623 

2,807,427 

2,641,900 

- 

- 

12,114,950 

1,279,999 

1867-68 

12,681,106 

- 

- 

h2,6S),ioe 

5,391,006 

4,860,423 

1,163,907 

- 

- 

11,416,836 

—1,265,770 

1868-69 

12,806,397 

352,655 

- 

13,159,052 

8,232,471 

4,087,914 

1,031,639 

- 

- 

13,352,024 

192,972 

1866-70 

12,837,017 

1,171,622 

- 

14,008,639 

8,450,753 

1,886,276 

3,538,112 

- 

- 

13,875,141 

-133,498 

1870-71 

13,471,734 

51,743 

- 

13,523,477 

9,244,450 

2,268,060 

2,423,856 

- 

- 

13,936,966 

413,489 

1871-72 

13,334,135 

147,677 


13,481,812 1 

10,898,441 

1,190,085 

1,408,406 

- 

- 

12,996,932 

-484,880 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 

13,528,170 

13,503,178 

303,547 


13,831,717 

14,537,693 

-588,622 


— 

— 

14,009,071 

177,354 

-984,806 










1874-75 

13,346,411 

1,133,233 

- 

14,479,644 j 

10,074,135 

—781,648 

5,069,839 

- 

- 

15,262,376 

782,732 

1875-76 

13,608,690 

747,908 

- 

14,356,598 

l4,484,003 

-4,240,175 

1,206,299 

- 

- 

12,480,127 

-1,876,471 

1876-77 

14,577,158 

619,214 

- 

15,196,372 

12,827,510 

—4,553,238 

5,716,168 

- 

- 

16,990,440 

1,794,068 

1877-78 

14,757,862 

1,146,823 

- 

15,904,685 

10,241,190 

—342,956 

4,339,141 

- 

- 

11,267,375 

—175377310 

1878-79 

14,672,343 

692,869 

- 

15,365,212 

15,959,884 

—925,545 

372,140 

- 

- 

15,406,479 

41,267 

1879-80 

14,778,153 

785,381 

- 

15,563,531 

17,916,739 

-484,879 

-716,144 

- 

- 

16,715,716 

1,152,132 

1880-81 

14,393,493 

1,265,375 

- 

16,658,868 

16,01.3,784, 

—1,861,465 

2,764,191 

- 

- 

17,516,510 

1,857,642 

1881-82 

14,706,868 

802,816 

- 

15,509,684 

19,179,510 

- 4,328,494 

—3,848,473 

- 

- 

14,002,843 

—1,5067841 

1882-83 

14,312,913 

2,210,998 

- 

16,523,911 

16,451,481 

875,366 

6,029 

- 

- 

17,332,876 

808,965 

1883-84 

16,672,700 

791,209 


17,463,909 

18,971,899 

—808,852 

-45,294 

- 

- 

18,147,256 

653,347 

1884^85 

14,526,693 

1,082,163 

__ j 

15,608,856 

14,393,518 

—358,885 

—395,670 

- 

- 

13,745,013 

-1,863,843 

1885-86 

14,830,346 

1,793,769 

1 

16,624,115 

11,678,769 

4,548,766 

2,978,787 

- 

- 

19,101,322 

2,477,207 

1886-87 

14,860,066 

1,323,083 

1,125,972 

17,309,121 

12,325,576 

741,362 

4,796,426 

- 

- 

17,868,364 

654,243 

1887-88 

15.898,410 

1.115,946 

2,812 

17,017,168 

15,545,145 

2,091,892 

- 

- 

- 

17,637,037 

619,869 

1888-89 

15,514,309 

776,378 

. - 

16,290,687 

14,392,794 

—4,405,923 

363;i)52 

- 

- 

13,649,923 

-8,640,764 

1889-90 

15,095,638 

999,551 

- 

16,095,189 

15,622,525 

—657,808 

—254,865 

3,525,277 

- 

18,238,129 

2,142,940 

1890-91 

15,638,017 

1,079,663 

- 

16,717,680 

16,130,916 

—2,557,007 

-85,977 

1,661,925 

- 

15,149,857 

—4,567,823 

1891-92 

16,144,936 

874,985 

- 

17,019,921 

16,252,486 

—1,783,874 

995,738 

1,842,547 

- 

17,307,497 

287,570 

1892-93 

16,817,287 

1,044,064 , 

- 

17,861,351 

16,683,005 

—40,342 

—4,004,340 

335,760 

- 

16,007,113 

—1,854,238 

1893-94 ! 

16,265,070 

725,270 

- 

: 16,990,340 

9,677,561 

-4P74M9 

7,383,986 

32,218 

' - 

J 6,022,516 

—967,824 

1884-95 

18,036,790 

804,354 ! 

- 

16,841,144 

17,053,384 

-985,397 

1,975,717 

- 

- 

18,043,704 

1,202,560 

1895-96 

15,699,367 

683,174 

- 

16,382,541 

17,835,471 

— 560,656 

— 4,600 

- 

- 

17,273,215 

890,674 

1896-97 

15,836,660 

1,149,404 

! - 

16,986,064 

15,789,407 

1,485,205 

-849,992 

- 

- 

16,424,620 

-561,444 

1897-98 

16,235,200 

815,583 

- 

17,050,783 

9,017,194 

—643,918 

8,879,407 

- ■ 

- 

16,752,673 

—298,440 

1898-99 
(subject 
$o audit) 

116.508.616 

770,160 

- 

17,273,776 

! . 

18,894,195 

— 1,423,328 

418,676 

— 

- 

17,884,543 

610,767 


• 

j 597,414,098 j 

28,271.282 j 

1,567,154 

627,252,534 

500,595,698 

45,150,539 

74,405,156 

7,307,727 

741,449 

628,290,569 

1,038,035 
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No. 9.—Statement A. 

Total Amount drawn by the Secretary oe State, whether by Sale of Bills of Exchange and Telegraphic 
Transfers on India, by Purchase in India of Bills of Exchange on England, by Remittance of Bullion, 
or in any other' way. 









Repay- 


Repay- 




Bills of 

Exchange and 

Average 

Rate of 

Bills of 
Exchange 

Bullion 

Remittances 

Repay¬ 
ment of 
Advances 
made 

ments by 
the 

Imperial 
xovemment 
in respect 

Grant 

in Aid of 

ment 
of Miscel¬ 
laneous 
Advances 

Total 

Remittance* 

Year. 

Telegraphic 



from and to (—) 

in India 

the 

in India 

from 



Exchange 

England 

on 


Afghan 

War. 

mi account 



Transfers 

on India. 

obtained. 

purchased 
in India. 

India. 

Security 

of 

Goods. 

in India 
on account 
of 

of the 
Imperial 
Govern- 

India. 








Expeditions. 


ment. 




£ 

a*. d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1850-51 

- 

3,236,458 

2 0*280 

— 

—■ 

694,633 

- 

- 

186,033 

4,117,024 

1851-52 

- - 

2,777,523 

2 0*144 

— 

— 

26 

- 

- 

205,556 

2,983,105 

1852-53 - 

• * 

3,817,122 

1 11*904 

■ - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

116,160 

3,433,282 

1853-54 

* 

8,850,565 

2 0*146 

- 

- 

60 

- 

- 

339.531 

4,190,156 

1854-55 

- 

3,669,678 

1 11*141 

- 

(Gold) 412,022 

— 

— 

— 

90,352 

4,172,052 

1855-56 

. . 

1,484,040 

2 0*159 

— 

(Gold) 7.202 

- 

- 

- 

207,392 

1,698,634 

1800-57 

« 

2,819,710 

2 0*178 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

184,684 

3,004,394 

1857-5S 

- 

628,499 

2 0*584 

- 

{Silver)-1,091,OSS 

- 

1,490,693 

- 

277,330 

1,305,489 

1858-59 

- 

25,901 

2 1*710 

— 

(Silver)-2348,765 

- 

- 

- 

136,501 

—2,18636s 

1859-60 

* 

4,694 

2 2*028 

- 

(Silver) —3,636,082 


443,896 

- 

100,532 

—3,086,960 

1860-61 


797 

2 2*035 

- 

(Silver)— 364,497 

- 

917,601 

- 

85,559 

639,460 

1801-62 

- 

1,193,728 

1 11*867 

120,000 

(Silver)- 735,00s 

-- 

945,461 

- 

66,205 

1,590,389 

1802-63 

- 

6,641,576 

1 11*920 

- 

— 

- 

242,400 

- 

64,538 

6,948,514 

1863-64 

- 

8,979,521 

1 11*908 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

60,232 

9,039,753 

1864-65 


0,789,473 

1 11-877 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

106,881 

6,896,354 

1865-66 

. 

6,998,808 

1 11*836 

— 

(Gold) 159,858 

- 

— 

— 

106,565 

7,265,321 

1SG6-G7 


5,613,746 

1 11*065 

f 

t 

(Gold) 221,G34 

(Silver) 600,688 

f - 

- 

- 

169,575 

6,665,628 

1S07-6S 

« 

4,137,285 

1 11*189 

— 

- 

— 

1 . 000,000 

— 

253.721 

5,391,006 

1868-69 

« 

3,705,741 

1 11-197 

- 

- 

- 

4,399,929 

- 

126,801 

8,232,471 

1S09-7O 

. 

6,980,122 

1 11*267 

- 

- 

_ 

1,354,124 

- 

116,507 

8,450,753 

1870-71 


8,443,509 

1 10*495 

- 

(Silver) 571,193 

- 

127,620 

- 

102,128 

9,244,450 

1871-72 

- 

10,310,339 

1 11*126 

- 


- 

1,072 

— 

87,030 

10,398,441 

1872-73 


13,939,095 

1 10*754 

403,040 


—■ 

51,239 

— 

144,319 

14,537,693 

1873-74 

- 

13,285,678 

1 10*351 

— 


— 

51,492 

— 

115,856 

13,153,026 

1874-75 


10,841,615 

1 10*15G 

- 


- 

- 

- 

132,570 

10,974,185 

1875-76 

- 

12,389,613 

1 9*6*26 

- 

— 

— 

15,387 

- 

79,003 

12,484,003' 

1876-77 


12,695,800 

1 8*508 

_ 


- 

500 

- 

131,210 

12,827,510 

1S77-78 

- 

10,134,455 

1 8*791 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

106,735 

10,241,190 

1878-79 


13,948,565 

1 7-794 

1,516,193 

- 

- 

407,361 

- 

87,765 

15,959,884 

1879-80 

- 

15,261,810 

1 7*961 

— 

(Gold) 486,947 

— 

50,985 

2 ,000,000 

116,997 

17,916,739 

1830-81 

- 

15,239,677 

1 7-956 

— 

— 

- 

— 

500,000 

274,107 

16,018,784 

1881-82 

. 

18,412,429 

1 7*895 

— 

— 

1 

- 

500,000 

267,081 

19,179,510 

1882-83 

- 

15,120,521 

1 7-525 

■ — 

- 

i - 

600,000 

500,000 

330,960 

16,461,481 ‘ 

1883-84 


17,599,805 

1 7-536 

_ 

— 

j - 

34,690 

1 ,000,000 

336,904 

18,971,399 

1884-85 


13,758,909 

1 7*308 

— 

— 

- 

7,776 

250,000 

376,833 

14,393,518 

1885-86 


10,292,692 

1 6*254 

— 

- 

1 __ 

631,716 

250,000 

401,361 

11,578,769 

1886-87 

- 

12,136,279 

1 5*441 

- 

- 

- 

75,875 

- 

113,422 

12,325,576' 

1887-88 


15,358,577 

1 4*898 

- 

- 

— 

30,160 

- 

156,408 

16,545,145 

1888-89 

- 

14,262,859 

1 4*379 

- 

- 

— 

694 

- 

129,241 

14,392,794 

1889-90 


15,474,490 

1 4*566 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

148,029 

15,622,525 

1890-91 

- 

15,969,034 

1 6*089 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

161,882 

16,130,916 

1891-92 


16,093,854 

1 4-733 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

158,632 

16,252,486 

1892-93 

• 

16,532,215 

1 2-985 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

150,790 

16,6S3,000 

1893-94 


9,530,235 

1 2*547 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

147,326 

9,677,561 

1894-95 

- 

16,905,102 

1 1*101 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

148,282 

17,053,384 

1895-96 


17,664,492 

1 1*638 

- 

- 

- 


_ 

170,979 

17,835,471 

1893-97 


15,526,547 

1 2*451 

- 

- 

- 

141,374 

- 

121,486 

35,789,407 

1897-98 

- 

(Net) 8,836,688 

1 3*354 

- 

' - 

; -• 

28,950 

— 

151,556 

9,017,194 

1898-99, (subject' 
to audit) - J 

18,692,377 

1 3*978 

- 

- 

- 

28,294 

- 

173,524 

18,894,195 



477,512,344 

- 

2,039,233 

— 5,655,858 

694,619 

12,982,289 

5,000,000 

8,023,071 

• 

600,595,698 
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INDIAN CURRENCY COMMITTEE 


No. 9—STATEMENT B. 

Amount of Capital Raised in London by Indian Railway or Ibbioation Companies guaranteed by the Secketaby 
op State, and the Withdrawals by those Companies in London on Capital Account. 


Year. 

Capital 

Receipts. 

Discharge 

of 

Debentures. 

Net 
Capital 
‘ Receipts. 

Withdrawals, 

Refunds, Ac. 

Net 

Withdrawals. 

Net 

Receipts or 
Withdrawals 
(-)• 





£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1850-51 

- 

- 

- 

456,180 

— 

456,180 

61,263 


61,163 

395,017 

1851-52 

- 


- 

291,324 

— 

291,324 

154,215 

3 

154,212 

137,112 

1852-53 

- 

- 

- 

382,949 

— 

382,949 

175,016 

96 

174,920 

208,023 

1853-54 

- 



631,259 

— 

631,259 

252,856 

373 

252,483 

378,776 

1854-55 

- 

- 


3,418,718 

— 

3,418,718 

976,311 

15,433 

960,878 

2,457,840 

1855-56 

- 



3,936,878 

— 

3,936,878 

1,971,681 

36,983 

1,934,748 

2,002,130 

1856-57 

- 

- 


3,342,658 

— 

3,342,658 

1,782,888 

30,075 

1,752,813 

1,689,845 

1857-58 

- 



2,968,613 

5,500 

2,963,113 

1,342,054 

17,181 

1,324,873 

h.638,240 

1858-59 


- 


6,824,878 

— 

6,824,878 

1,946,924 

10,945 

1,935,979 

4,888,899 

1859-60 

- 


- 

6,005,751 

218,300 

5,787,451 

2,601,347 

89,517 

2,511,830 

3,275,621 

1860-61 

• 

- 


5,842,372 

— 

5,842,372 

2,464,808 

57,029 

2,407,779 

3,434,593 

1861-62 

- 



8,615,159 

— 

8,615,159 

1,717,474 

104,866 

1,612,608 

7,002,551 

1862-63 

- 

- 

- 

5,293,689 

2,500 

5,291,189 

1,874,513 

13,146 

1,861,367 

3,429,822 

1863-64 

- 



6,135,805 

21,000 

6,114,805 

1,460,612 

31,400 

1,429,212 

4,685,593 

1864-65 

- 

- 


3,938,175 

632,630 

3,305,545 

1,413,550 

10,330 

1,403,220 

1,902,325 

1865-66 

- 



4,192,435 

788,070 

3,404,365 

2,237,326 

8,469 

2,228,857 

1,175,508 

1866-67 

• 

• 


6,780,755 

359,300 

6,421,455 

3,660,271 

46,243 

3,614,028 

2,807,427 

1867-68 

- 



9,435,444 

178,850 

9,256,594 

4,429,959 

33,788 

4,396,171 

4,860,423 

1868-69 

- 

- 


6,443,581 

225,400 

6,218,181 

2,189,191 

58,924 

2,130,267 

4/187,914 

1869-70 

- 



5,051,455 

656,250 

4,395,205 

2,546,299 

37,370 

2,508,929 

1,886,276 

1870-71 

- 

- 


7,599,464 

3,346,750 

4,252,714 

1,999,276 

15,222 

1,984,054 

2,268,660 

1871-72 

- 



3,694,616 

1,600,015 

2,094,601 

945,623 

41,107 

904,516 

1,190,085 

1872-73 

- 

- 


804,472 

640,100 

164,372 

854,291 

161,297 

692,994 

—52$,622 

1873-74 

- 



1,213,682 

226,100 

987,582 

1,044,183 

114,154 

930,029 

57,553 

1874-75 

- 

- 


766,749 

373,500 

393,249 

1,197,848 

22,951 

1,174,897 

-.7 $1,648 

1875-76 

- 



1,673,472 

1,720,150 

- 46,678 

1,176,927 

13,430 

1,163,497 

-1,210,175 

1876-77 

- 

- 

- 

870,475 

1,200,870 

-330,393 

1,242,062 

19,219 

1,222,843 

-1,533,23$ 

1 877-78 

- 



2,259,377 

779,850 

1,479,527 

1,802,841 

10,358 

1,792,483 

-312,956 

1878-79 

- 

- 


860,690 

— 

860,690 

1,799,344 

13,109 

1,786,235 

-325,543 

1879-80 

• 



785,238 

— 

785,238 

1,315,649 

45,532 

1,270,117 

-4$4,$79 

1880-81 

- 

- 


203,261 

— 

203,261 

1,501,640 

36,914 

1,464,726 

-1 £61,465 

1881-82 

- 



558,493 

200,000 

358,493 

1,725,729 

39,042 

1,686,687 

-1,32$,194 

1882-83 

- 

- 


2,839,826 

143,600 

2,696,226 

1,850,863 

30,003 

1,820,860 

875,366 

1883-84 

- 



1,898,489 

373,300 

1,525,189 

2,341,087 

7,046 

2,334,041 

-80$,$52 

1884-85 

- 

■ 


2,836,111 

1,032,700 

1,803,411 

2,177,812 

21,566 

2,156,246 

—352,835 

1885-86 

• 



7,327,007 

285,500 

7,041,507 

2,521,092 

23,351 

2,497,741 

4,543,766 

1886-87 

- 

- 


4,135,372 

1,417,800 

2,717,572 

1,981,622 

5,412 

1,976,210 

. 741,362 

1887-88 

- 



5,564,153 

426,000 

5,138,153 

3,076,901 

30,640 

3,046,261 

2,091,892 

1888-89 

- 

- 


1,705,701 

200 

1,705,501 

2,828,555 

17,131 

2,811,424 

-1,105,923 

1889-90 

- 



1,736,651 

500,000 

1,236,651 

1,910,020 

15,561 

1,894,459 

-657,$08 

1890-91 

- 

- 


86,4u0 

898,100 

-811,700 

1,754,410 

9,103 

1,745,307 

-2,557,007 

1891-92 

- 



1,082,605 

1,424,900 

-342,293 

1,451,713 

10,734 

1,440,979 

-1,7$3,274 

1892-93 

- 

- 


1,570,567 

— 

1,570,567 

1,594,398 

13,519 

1,580,879 

-10,312 

1893-94 

- 



88,688 

— 

88,688 

1,167,348 

7,411 

1,159,937 

-1,071,249 

1894-95 

- 

- 


364,048 

— 

364,048 

1,355,951 

6,506 

1,349,445 

-9$5£97 

1895-96 

- 



940,733 

— 

940,733 

1,515,958 

14,569 

1,501,389 

-560,656 

1896-97 

- 

- 


4,442,093 

871,200 

3,570,893 

2,100,218 

14,530 

2,085,688 

1,485,205 

1897-98 

- 

- 


1,782,997 

24,123 

1,758,874 

2,410,097 

7,295 

2,402,802 

-643,92$ 

1898-99 (subject to audit) 

1,388,569 

205,500 

1,183,069 

2,651,537 

45,140 

2,606,397 

-1,423,328 





151,068,077 

20,778,058 

130,290,019 

86,553,553 

1,414,073 

85,139,480 

45,150,539 
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No. 9—STATEMENT C. 


Net Amount of Monet raised by Debt incurred in London (excluding Debt incurred for purchase of Railways o r 
Canals or to pay off Debentures issued by Railway or Irrigation Companies); also the Capital Outlay in 
.England on State Railways and Irrigation Works for which no specific Debt has been incurred in London. 







Deductions. 


Net Money 
raised 
excluding 
specific 
Debt 
incurred 


Capital Outlay on Railways and 
Irrigation Works for 
which no specific Debt has been 
incurred in London. 

Year. 

Money 
raised by 
Debt 

incurred 

Sterling 

Debt 

Net. 

Specific 

Debt; 

incurred 

for 

purchase 

of 

Railways 

and 

Canals. 

Monev 
raised 
under Act 
51 Viet. c. 5. 
for 

Advances 
to Railway 
Companies. 

| 

Total 



in 

London. 

discharged. 


Deductions. 

for 

Railways 

and 

Canals. 


Railways. 

I rrigation. 

: 

Total, 

1860-51 

£ 

£ 

100 

£ 

-100 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

-100 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1851-62 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 


_ 

_ 

_ 

1852-53 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

_ 


— 

_ 

— 

1853-54 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 


— 

_ 

_ 

1854-55 

- 

5,000 

- 5,000 

- 

- 

— 

—6,000 


— 

_ 

_ 

1855-56 

- 

276 


- 

- 

- 

—975 


— 

— 

_ 

1856-57 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

_ 

1857-58 

6,688,173 

900,000 

4,788,173 

- 

— 

— 

4,788,173 


— 

— 


1858-59 

6,887,114 

653,900 

6,233,214 

- 

- 

— 

6£S3,214 


— 

— 

_ 

1859-60 

12,805,530 

2,123,000 

10,682,580 

- 

— 

— 

10,682,530 


— 

_ 

— 

1800-61 

4,664,605 

956,200 

3,708,408 

- 

— 

— 

3.708,405 


~ 

_ 

_ 

1861-62 

4,995,387 

1,301,600 

3,693,787 

- 

— 

— 

3,693,787 


— 

_ 

_ 

1862-63 

- 

1,756,200 

-4,736,200 

- 

— 

1 ~ 

—4,766,200 


— 

_ 


1863-64 

2,441,000 

7,968,500 

—5,597,500 

- 


l - 

—56*7,600 


— 

__ 

„ 

1864-65 

““ 

186,500 

-486,1100 

- 



-486,600 


— 

_ 

_ 

1865-66 

882,800 

28,700 

854,100 

- £ 

— 

— 

854,100 



_ 


1866-67 

2,731,900 

90,000 

2,641,900 

- 


— 

2,641,900 


— 

— 

_ 

1867-68 

1,164,407 

500 

1,163,907 

- 

— 


1,163,907 


— 

— 

_ 

1868-69 

1,534,139 

502,500 

1,031,639 

- 



1,031,639 


338,655 

14,000 

362,655 

1869-70 

4,039,412 

501,300 

8,538,112 

- 

~ 


3,538,112 


79,213 

1,092,409 

1,171,622 

1870-71 

2,423,866 

- 

2,423,856 

- 

- 


2,423,856 


50,462 

1,281 

51,743 

1871-72 

1,413,406 

5,000 

1,408,406 


- 


1,408,400 


146,853 

824 

147,677 

1872-73 

— 

— 

— 


- 


- 


299,407 

4,140 

303,547 

1873-74 

1,037,468 

1,019,000 

18,468 

- 


S&w 

18,458 


954,420 

56,245 

1,010,665 

1874-75 

5,070,839 

1,000 1 

5,069,839 

- 


IGM 

5,069,839 


1,114,554 

18,679 

l,133,2So 

1875-76 

1,206,299 

- 

1,206,299 

- 

- 

- 

1,206,299 


748,639 

4,269 

747,908 

1876-77 

6,216,168 i 

500,000 

6,716,188 

- 

- 

- 

6,716,168 


616,118 

3,096 

619,214 

1877-78 

4839,141 

- 

4,339,141 , 

- 

- 

- 

4,339,141 


1,146,549 

274 

1,146,823 

1878-79 

3,746,640 

3,374,500 

372,140 

- 

- 

- 

372,140 


683,406 

9,403 

692,869 

1879-80 

11,459,295 

! 2,609,600 

8,849,795 

9,565,939 

- 

9,565,939 

-7 46,466 


782,175 

3,206 

785,381 

1880-81 

5,209,102 

2,444,911 

2,764,191 


- 

- 

2,764,191 


1,265,375 

— 

1,265,375 

1881-82 

2,455,155 

5,717,328 

-3*62,473 

586.300 

- 

586,300 : 

-3,848473 


802,816 

— 

802,816 

1882-83 

6,743,147 

6,256,785 

486,362 

480,333 

i _ 

480,333 

6,029 


448,416 

1,762,582 

2,210,998 

1883-84 

1,841,001 

1,290,031 

650,970 

566,261 

- 

566,261 

-15,991 


769,825 

21,384 

791,209 

1884-85 

4,868,800 

3,849,724 

1,019,076 

1,814,746 

- 

1,314,746 

-296,670 


1,077,705 

4,458 

1,082,163 

1885-86 

6,071,032 

1,006,200 

4,064,832 

1,086,045 


1,086,045 

2,978,787 


1,787,175 

6,594 

1,703,769 

1886-87 

10,121,992 

411,020 

9,710,972 

| 4,914,546 


4,914,546 

4,796,426 


1,321,074 

2,009 

1,328,083 

1887-88 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 


1,109,027 

6.919 

1,116,946 

1888-89 

14,366,727 

3,667,626 

10,699,101 

10,836,049 

- 

10,336,049 

363,052 


772,021 

4,357 

776,378 

1889-90 

4,186,277 

912,865 

8,273,412 

- 

3,625,277 

3,625,277 

-264,866 


997,588 

1,963 

999,551 

1890-91 

6,854,481 

685,978 

6,268,505 

4,692,557 

1,661,925 

6,354,482 

-86,977 


1,072,357 

7,306 

1,079,663 

1891-92 

4,346,647 

1,507,362 

2,838,285 

- 

1,842,647 

1,842,547 

995,788 


884,309 

10,676 

874,985 

1892-93 

1,256,060 

1,921,640 

—663,680 

- 

335,780 

835,760 

-1,001,340 


1,034,673 

9,391 

1,044,064 

1893-94 

13,417,419 

6,001,215 

7,416,204 

- 

82,218 

32,218 

7,383,986 


711,971 

13,299 

725,270 

1894r95 

8,980,717 

7,005,000 

1,975,717 

- 

- 

- 

1,975,717 


799,811 

4,543 

804,354 

1895-96 

2,000,000 

1 2,001,600 

-4,600 

- 

- 

- 

—1,600 


679,562 

8,612 

683,174 

1896-97 

3,968,898 

4,818,890 

-869,99* 

- 

- 

- 

-869,996 


1,146,848 

2,561 : 

1,149,404 

1897-98 

9,382,209 

1,002,802 

8,379,407 

- 

- 

- 

8,379,407 


809,010 

6,573 , 

815,683 

1898-99 
(subject to 
audit) 

| 9,797,654 

9,388,978 

413,676 

- 

- 

- 

413,676 


766,839 

3,321 ! 

770,160 


199,613,887 

84,268,228 

115,346,659 

, 33,542,776 

7,397,727 

40,940,503 

74,405,156 


25,191,848 

*,079,434 

28,271,282 
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INDIAN CURRENCY COMMITTEE! 


No. 10. 


Statement showing the Amount of Indian Sterling Debt at the commencement and close of each of the 
21 Tears from 1878-79 to 1898-99, the Increase or Decrease in each Year, and the portion of _ that Debt 
contracted for Railways and Irrigation Works on the assumption that the Amount of all Capital Outlay 
in England on such Works has been borrowed in this country. 





Debt assumed to have been incurred for Railways 
and Irrigation Works. 



— 



Debt equal to 
Amount of 
Capital Outlay on 
Railways and 
Irrigation Works 
and certain 
Railway 
Companies’ 
Debentures 
discharged. 

Specific 

Debt 

incurred 

for 

Purchase 

of 

Railways. 

Debt created 
under Act 
51 Viet. c. 5, 
for 

Advances 
to Railway 
Companies. 

Total. 

Remaining 

or 

Ordinary 

Debt. 

Total Debt 

in 

England. 

1st April 1878 - 



£ 

6,685,087 

_? 

£ 

£ 

6,685,087 

£ 

52,991,946 

-340,785 

£ 

59,677,033 

Increase or Decrease 

(-) 

- 

692,869 

— 

— 

692,869 

352,084 

31st March 1879 

- 

- 

7,377,956 

— 

— 

7,377,956 

52,651,161 

60,029,117 

Increase or Decrease 

(-) 

- 

785,381 

9,565,939 

— 

10,351,320 

-1,524,881 

8,826,439 

31st March 1880 

_ 

- 

8,163,337 

9,565,939 

— 

17,729,276 

51,126,280 

, 68,855,556 

Increase or Decrease 

(-) 

_ 

2,265,375 

- 1,018,156 

— 

1,246,619 

1,326,958 

! 2,573,577 

31st March 1881 

_ 

_ 

10,428,712 

8,547,183 


18,975,895 

52,453,238 

-4,651,897 

71,429,133 

Increase or Decrease 

(-) 

- 

802,816 

561,895 

— 

1,364,711 

- 3,287,180 

31st March 1882 

_ 

- 

11,231,528 

9,109,078 

— 

20,340,606 

47,801,341 

68,141,947 

Increase or Decrease 

(-) 


4,150,598 

-1,489,068 

— 

2,661,530 

-2,217,783 

443,747 

31st March 1883 

_ 


15,382,126 

7,620,010 

— 

23,002,136 

45,583,558 

68,585,694 

Increase or Decrease 

(-) 


801,609 

521,618 

— 

1,323,227 

- 1,800,084 

-476,857 

31st March 1884 

_ 


16,183,735 

8,141,628 

— 

24,325,363 

43,783,474 

-1,196,676 

68,108,837 

Increase or Decrease 

(-) 


1,284,613 

1,074,314 

— 

2,358,927 

1,162,251 

31st March 1885 

_ 


17,468,348 

9,215,942 

— 

26,684,290 

42,586,798 

69,271,088 

Increase 

- 


1,793,969 

1,044,152 

— 

2,838,121 

1,697,412 

4 535,533 

Slst March 1886 

_ 


19,262,317 

10,260,094 

— 

29,522,411 

44,284,210 

73,806,621 

Increase 

- 


1,732,783 

4,428,956 

— 

6,161,739 

4,259,817 

10,421,556 

31st March 1887 

. 


20,995,100 

14,689,050 

— 

35,684,150 

48,544,027 

84,228,177 

Increase or Decrease 

(-) 


1,115,946 

-80,566 

— 

1,035,380 

-1,123,409 

-88,029 

31st. March 1888 

_ 


22,111,046 

14,608,484 

— 

36,719,530 

47,420,618 

-420,773 

84,140,148 

Increase or Decrease 

(-) 


776,378 

10,537,859 

— 

11,314,237 

10,893,462 

31st March 1889 

. 


22,887,424 

25,146,343 

— 

48,033,767 

46,999,843 

95,033,610 

Increase or Decrease 

(-) 


999,551 

- 81,898 

3,500,000 

4,417,653 

-1,258,872 

3,158,781 

31st March 1890 



23,886,975 

25,064,445 

3,500,000 

1,674,489 

52,451,420 

45,740,971 

98,192,391 

Increase or Decrease 

(-) 


1,079,663 

4,635,103 

7,389,255 

-1,173,438 

6,215,817 

31st March 1891 



24,966,038 

29,699,548 

5,174,489 

59,840,675 

44,567,533 

104,408,208 

Increase or Decrease 

(-) 

- 

874,985 

971,818 

1,949,489 

3,796,292 

-800,357 

1 2,995,935 

31st March 1892 

_ 


25,841,623 

30,671,366 

7,123,978 

63,636,967 

43,767,176 

107,404,143 

Increase or Decrease 

(-) 

- 

1,044,064 

-1,058,300 

347,506 

333,270 

-1,053,646 

- 720,376 

31st March 1893 

_ 


26,885,687 

29,613,066 

7,471,484 

63,970,237 

42,713,530 

106,683,767 

Increase or Decrease 

(-) 


725,270 

-74,248' 

32,686 

6S3,708 

6,746,317 

7,430,025 

31st March 1894 

- 


27,610,957 

29,538,818 

7,504,170 

64,653,945 

49,459,847 

114,113,792 

Increase or Decrease 

(“) 

- 

804,354 

-94M7 

— 

710,007 

1,182,027 

1,892,034 

31st March 1895 

> 

» 

28,415,311 

29,444,471 

7,504,170 

65,363,952 

50,641,874 

116,005,826 

Increase or Decrease 

(-) 

- 

683,174 

- 92,099 

— 

591,075 

-693,169 

- 102,094 

31st March 1896 

_ 

_ 

29,098,485 

29,352,372 

7,504,170 

65,955,027 

49,948,705 

115,903,732 

Increase or Decrease 

(-) 

- 

1,149,404 

- 101,854 

— 

1,047,550 

-2,068,029 

- 1,020,499 

31st March 1897 


- 

30,247,889 

29,250,518 

7,504,170 

67,002,577 

47,880,656 

114,883,233 

Increase or Decrease 

(-) 

- 

815,583 

- 96,925 

— 

718,658 

7,672,789 

8,391,447 

31st March 1898 


_ 

31,063,472 

29,153,593 

7,504,170 

67,721,235 

55,553,445 

276,372 

123,274,680 

Increase or Decrease 

(-) 

- 

770,160 

—52,607 

— 

717,553 

993,925 

31st March 1899 

- 

- 

31,833,632* 

29,100,986 

7,504,170 

68,433,788 

55,829,817 

124,268,605 

Increase in 21 years 

- 

- 

25,148,545 

29,100,986 

7,504,170 

61,753,701 

2,837,871 

64,591,572 


*India Finance and Revenue Accounts 1897-98, page 198 Mgation Works 

1898-99. Railways and Irrigation Works - - - 

East Indian Railway Debentures 

Eastern Bengal Railway Debentures - - - * 


£ 

24,425,009 

3,076,113 

770,160 

2,950,000 

612,350 


£31,833,612 
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INDIAN CURRENCY COMMITTEE 


No. 12. 


Price of Silver ; Rate of Exchange ; Charge for Exchange ; Surplus or Deficit in Accounts of 
Government of India, 1872-73 to 1898-99. 



Average 

Average 
Rate per 


Charge for Exchange. 





Year. 

Price 

of Silver 

in 

London, 

per oz. 

Rupee 
at which 
Bills and 
Telegraphic 
Transfers 
on India 
were sold 
by the 
Secretary 
of 

State. 

On net 

! Sterling 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

On 

Remittance 

Transactions. 

Addi¬ 

tional 

Payment 

to 

European 
. Soldiers 
on 

Account 
of Ex¬ 
change. 

Compen¬ 

sation 

to 

Officers. 

Total. 

! 

Total 
Charge for 
Exchange, 
over Charge 
in 

previous 

Year. 

Surplus or 

Deficit ( — ) 

of 

the lear. 

Remarks. 

1872-3 

i 

d. 

66 /a 

d. 

22*754 

Rx. 

686,668 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

686,568 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1,765,672 

Commencement of decline 

1873-4 

59i 

22*351 

904,878 

| the accounts 

— 

— 

904,878 

218,310 

—1,807,668 

in price of silver. 
Demonetisation of silver 

1874-5 

58/s 

22*156 

1,045,239 

j form now 

J adopted. 

— 

— 

1,045,239 

140,361 

319,197 

by the German Govern¬ 
ment. 

1875-6 

mi 

21-626 

1,377,428 

57,058 

- 

- 

1,434,486 

389,247 

1,589,255 


1876-7 

S2f 

20*508 

2,252,611 

205,423 

- 

- 

2,458,034 

1,023,548 

-2,384,176 


1877-8 

54fg 

20*791 

2,123,030 

147,105 

— 

— 

2,270,135 

- 187,899 

—4,2 62,040 


1878-9 

52& 

19’794 

2,891,902 

225,959 

- 

- 

3,117,861 

847,726 

2,134,098 

> Famine in India. 

1879-80 

5U 

19*961 

2,878,169 

79,075 

— 

- 

2,957,244 

-160,617 

- 1,227,893 

Suspension of sales of silver 

1880-1 

52| 

19*956 

2,264,848 

7,562 



2,272,410 

- 684,834 

—3,631,394 

by the German Govern¬ 
ment. Diminution in 
production of Californian 
mines. 

1881-2 

51R 

19-895 

2,421,499 

91,240 

— 

— 

2,512,739 

240,329 

3,595,451 

Monetary conference in 

1882-8 

511 

19*525 

3,050,923 

64,640 

- 

- 

3,115,563 

602,824 

674,837 

Paris. 

1883-4 

50& 

19*536 

3,375,158 

-60,817 

46,000 


3,360,341 

214,778 

1,879,477 


1884-5 

50f 

19*308 

3,363,986 

--/ 2 , 3$3 

184,800 

— 

3,535,905 

175,562 

—386446 


1885-6 

485 

18*254 

4,329,888 

—266,878 

224,300 


4,289,810 

753,907 

—2,801,726 

Suspension of coinago of 

1888-7 

455 

17-441 

5,329,714 

26,302 

RcABBI 

275,800 


5,631,816 

1,344*06 

178,427 

the Bland dollar recom¬ 
mended bv the President 
of the United States. 

1887-8 

445 

16*898 

6,356,939 

- 7 U .471 

436,900 

V*nri 

6,049,368 

417,652 

— 2 , 028,832 

> Great depression in trade. 

1888-9 

425 

16-379 

6,817,599 

- 96/453 

517.000 

- 

6,383,146 

333,778 

37,018 


1889-90 


16-566 

6,512,767 

- 386 . 7 H 

631,900 


6,757,923 

374,777 

2,612,083 


1890-1 

47 H 

18*089 

4,959,055 

-78,196 

587,200 

— 

5,468,057 

• 17289,866 

3,688,171 

Purchases of silver by the 

1891-2 

45* 

16-733 

6,825,209 

- 31,529 

407,200 


7,20O,8SO 

1,732,823 

467,535 

United States Treasury 
raised to 54,000,000 ounces 
a year. 

1892-3 

39 hr 

14-985 

9,694,776 

'-19,686 

612,200 

- 

10,287,290 

3,086,410 

- 833,412 

Monetary conference in 
Brussels. 

Indian mints closed to free 

1893-4 

85* 

14-547 

10,159,577 

-106,920 

852,200 

618,468 

11,523,325 

1,236,035 

-1,546,99s 

1894-5 

2815 

13*101 

12,899,068 

-227,67s 

1,134,300 

1,239,275 

15,044,968 

3,521,643 

693,110 i 

coinage of silver. Repeal 
ofpurchasing clauses of 
Sherman Act in the 
United States. 

Duty of 5 per cent, im- 

1895-6 

29| 

13*638 

11,685,223 

-1787306 

1,156,400 

1,327,632 

13,990,949 

-1,054,019 

1,533,998 

posed on most imports 
into India, inoluding 
silver. War between 
China and Japan. 

1896-7 

30} 

14*451 

10,222,256 

- 1 M ,233 

1,103,200 

935,176 

12,116,399 

-l,874,sso 

- 1 , 705,022 

Election in the United 

1897-8 

27* 

15-354 

9,012,506 

- 43,970 

907,900 

685,865 

10,562,301 

— 1 , 554,098 

- 5 , 359,211 

States, and defeat of the 
free silver candidate. Ex¬ 
tensive coinage of silver 
by Russia. 

Famine in India, and war 

1898-9 

26}| 

15-978 

8,045,600 

— 54,000 

778,400 

483,600 

9,253,600 

-1,308,701 

4,059,400 

with tribes on the North- 
West Frontier, 


* The average price of silver is given for the calendar year ending on the 31st December preceding the end of the official year. 
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No. 14. 


BANK OF BENGAL. 

Aye bage Minimum Bate of Interest from 1854. 


Half year ending 


1654.—30tli June 

31st December 

1855. —30tli June 

31st December 

1856. —30th June 

31st December 

1857. —30th June 

31st December 
18*8.—30th June 

31st December 

1859. —30th June 

31st December 

1860. —30th June 

31st December 

1861. —30th June 

31st December 

1862. —30th June 

31st December 

1863. —-30th June 

31st December 

1864. —30th June- 

31 st December 


1865.- 


-30th Juno 
31st December 


1866. —30th June 

31st December 

1867. —3Cth June 

31st December 

1868. —30th June 

31st December 

1869. —30th June 

31st December 

1870. —30th June 

34 st December 

1871. —30th June 

31st December 

1872. —30th June 

31st December 

1873. —30th June 

31st Dee mber 

1874. —30th June 

31st December 


1875. 


—30tli June 
31st December 


Average Kate 
per Cent, per 
Annum for the 
Half-year. 

Average 
Kate for 
the Year. 

Half-year ending 

4*375 

4-033 

1876.—30th June 


- 

3-491 J 


31st December 

- 

- 

9-159 1 

9-704 

1877.—30th June 


- 

10-250 J 


31st December 

* 

- 

9-515 | 

6-512 

1878.—30th June 


- 

3-510 J 


31st Dccemb. r 

- 

- 

6-707 1 

6-994 

1879.—30th June 


- 

7-262 j 


31st December 


- 

7-602 I 


1880.—30th June 


- 

4-684 J 

6-143 

31st December 

- 

- 

5-679 1 


1881.—30th Jnne 


- 

\ 

4-874 

31st December 

- 

- 

4-070 J 


1882.—30th June 



5-466 I 

4-233 

31st December 

- 

- 

3-000 J 


1883.—30th June 


- 

4-364 I 

! 4-171 

31st December 

- 

- 

3-978 j 


1884.—3Cth June 


- 

5-447 1 


31st December 

- 

- 

4-831 1 

5-139 

1885.—30th June 


- 



31st December 

- 

- 

4'500 1 

5-508 

1886.—30th June 



6-516 j 

9-697 I 


31st December 

- 

- 

8-652 

1887.—30th June 



7-608 J 


31st December 

- 


8-712 v 

6-940 

1888.—30th June 


- 

5-168 J 


31st December 

* 

- 

12-022 -i 

9-144 

1889.—30th June 


- 

6-266 J 

31st December 

- 

- 

6-000 a 

5-048 

1890.—30th June 


- 

4-097 J 

31st December 

- 

- 

5- 000 -i 

6 - 666 J 

5 ■ 833 

1891.—30th June 


- 

31st December 


_ 

7-250 a 

5*958 

1892.—30th June 


- 

4-666 J 

31st December 


- 

5-500 -i 

5-750 

1893.—30th June 


- 

6-000 J 

31st December 

- 

- 

5-000 -i 

4*750 

1 

1894—30th June 


- 

4-500 / 

31st December 

“ 

- 

6-666 -) 
3 500 / 


1895.—30th Jtme 


. 

0'u83 

31st December 

- 

- 

4-142 

! 3-904 

1896.—30th June 


- 

3-GG6 / 


31st December 

* 

" 

8-666 1 

I 

6*166 

1897.—30th June 


- 

3 * 666 J 


31st December 

- 

- 

6-500 -j 
4-833 I 


1898.—30th June 



5-666 

! 

31st December 

- 

- 


Average Bate 
per Cent, per 
Annum for the 
Half-year. 


Average 
Bate for 
the Year. 


7-333 

6-000 

9-500 

7-333 

6- 530 

4- 331 

7- 355 

5- 413 

5-384 

3- 913 

4- 862 

5- 717 

8- 177 


} 


5-022 J 


} 


6-994 
6-546 

8 - 813 

3 - 945 

6 - 757 

4 - 000 

5 - 922 

6 - 150 

7 - 470 

3 - 800 

5-730 
5-180 

9 - 809 

4 - 674 

8 - 298 
3-315 

3-500 
2-622 

3-884 1 

3 - 108 J 

5 - 685 "I 

4- 076 J 

7 - 315 1 

3-364 J 

5•060 I 
3-592 J 


} 

} 

} 

} 

} 


5-775 -J 
5-608 J 


9-8S4 

5-967 

11-000 

5-097 


} 


6-656 


8-416 


5-430 


6-384 


4-645 


5-289 


6-599 


6-770 


6-379 


5-378 


6-036 


5 630 


5-450 


6-991 


5 • 306 


3-061 


3‘496 


4-880 


5-339 


4-326 


5-691 


7-325 


8-048 


Y 4075. 
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INDIAN CURRENCY COMMITTEE : 


No. 15. 

Dates of Changes in the Minimum Rate of Interest of the Bank of Bengal from 1874. 


Date. 


Rate. 

Date. 

Rate. 

1874. 


Per cent. 

1879. 


Per cent. 

January 

2 

- 

•H 

May 1 


7 


7 

- 

7 

„ 15 

- 

6 


15 

- 

8 

„ 29 

June 19 

- 

7 

February 

7 

- 

9 

“ 

6 

March 

10 

- 

10 

July 10 

- 

5 

April 

17 

- 

11 

A.ugust 14 

- 

G 

16 

- 

10 

November 12 


5 

May 

21 

- 

9 

December 11 

- 

4 

June 

4 

- 

7 

„ 31 

- 

3 


11 

_ 

6 





18 

- 

5 

1880. 



July 

9 

- 

4 

Qi 

4 

January 22 

- 

4 

„ 

November 20 

- 

February 19 
„ 26 


5 

6 

187 

5. 



March 4 

- 

7 

January 

7 

- 

5 

April 15 

- 

6 

February 

20 

- 

6 

J une 3 

- 

5 

March 

25 

- 

7 

August 19 


4 

April 

29 

- 

8 

October 28 

' 

3 

May 

» 

13 

27 

. 

9 

8 

1881. 



June 

3 

- 

7 

January 20 

- 

4 

July 


- 

6 

February 17 

- 

5 

)» 

22 


5 

March 3 

- 

6 

November 11 


4 

May 13 

- 

5 

1876. 



J une 2 

- 

4 

January 

6 

- 

5 

August 13 


5 

6 

March 

2 

. 

7 

» 20 


9 


8 

9 

December 5 

- 

7 


30 

- 

„ 20 


8 

April 

C 

“ 

10 

1882. 




lo 


11 




27 

- 

10 

January' 5 

- 

9 

May 

11 


9 

March 27 

- 

10 

99 

18 


8 

April 13 

- 

9 

June 

22 

- 

7 

May 4 

- 

8 

July 

20 


G 

„ 18 


7 

August 

September 

3 

* 

5 

„ 25 

- 

6 

21 


G 

June 8 

- 

5 

November 16 

- 

7 

September 28 

- 

4 

December 

28 

- 

8 

November 9 

- 

5 

1877. 



„ IG 

- 

6 

Januaiy 

8 

- 

9 

1883. 




11 

- 

10 

February 1 
March 2 

„ 8 



February 

April 

8 

12 


9 

10 

- 

5 

6 


19 

- 

11 

“ 


May 

10 

- 

12 

„ 15 


8 

24 

. 

10 

April 7 

- 

7 


31 

_ 

9 

„ 19 

- 

8 

June 

14 

_ 

8 

June 28 

- 

7 

21 

_ 

7 

July 5 

- 

6 


28 

_ 

6 

„ 26 

- 

5 

July 

5 

- 

5 

September 13 

“ 

6 

August 

2 

23 

- 

6 

7 

„ 20 

„ 2? 

_ 

7 

8 


30 


8 

November 22 

- 

6 

September 

6 

27 

- 

9 

10 

December 13 
„ 29 


7 

8 

October 

25 

* 

9 

1884. 



November 

8 

- 

8 



„ 

29 


7 

January 21 

- 

9 

December 

6 

- 

6 

April 8 

- 

10 


13 

- 

5 

„ 22 

- 

11 

1878. 



May 10 

„ 15 

“ 

10 

9 

January 

24 

- 

6 

" 29 


8 

February 

6 

“ 

7 

June 12 


7 

» 

14 


8 

„ 19 


6 

99 

21 

- 

9 

„ 26 

. 

5 

April 

25 


7 

July 17 

_ 

4 

May 

2 


6 

November 6 

- 

3 

» 

99 

16 

- 

4 

December 11 
„ 23 

" 

4 

5 

November 

n 

* 

3 





28 

- 

4 

1885. 



December 

5 


5 

January 15 


6 

1879. 



February 26 

- 

7 

January 

2 

- 

6 

April 9 

- 

8 


9 

- 

7 

May 5 

- 

9 

January 

16 


8 

„ 21 

- 

8 

February 

13 

* 

7 

„ 28 


7 

March 

27 

- 

8 

June 4 

- 

6 

April 

3 

- 

9 

„ 18 


5 

99 

24 • 


8 

July 2 


4 


Date. 

Rate. 

1886. 

Per c^nt. 

January 

28 

5 

February 

4 

6 

June 

5 

7 


10 

8 

July 

22 

7 

August 

5 

6 

1 September 30 

7 

I October 

21 

6 

November 13 

5 

1887. 


January 

6 

C 

,, 

13 

7 

February 

10 

8 

April 

7 

9 

May 

12 

8 


26 

7 

June 

2 

6 


23 

5 

July 

21 

4 

October 

13 

3 

December 

8 

4 

1888. 


January 

12 

5 

,, 

26 

6 

February 

9 

7 

April 

26 

6 

May 

10 


Vi, 

25 

4 

I September 13 

5 

October 

4 

6 

December 13 

7 

1889. 


January 

3 

8 


7 

9 


17 

10 

February 

7 

11 


21 

12 

March 

28 

It 

April 

4 

10 


11 

9 

May 

23 

8 

„ - 

30 

7 

June 

6 

6 


20 

5 j 


27 

4 

August 

22 

5 

October 

17 

4 

I November 14 

5 

1 December 

12 

6 

1890. 


January 

9 

8 


16 

9 

February 

10 

10 


27 

11 

April 

14 

12 

» 

17 

11 


24 

9 

May 

1 

7 

97 

8 

6 


30 

5 

June 

5 

4 

August 

28 

3 

1891. 


February 

26 

4 

May 

28 

3 

August 

6 

2 

September 

24 

3 

October 

8 



22 

3 

99 

29 

oi 

December 23 

3 

1892. 


January 

21 

4 


28 

5 

March 

17 

4 

May 

12 

3 

December 

15 

4 

99 

29 

5 


Date. 


Rate. 


June 


1893. 

January 5 
February 2 
April 13 
27 
1 

„ 15 

„ 29 

November 16 
„ 30 

1894. 

January 11 
„ 18 
February 1 
„ 6 
„ 8 
„ 27 

15 
29 
19 
3 


March 

April 

May 


June 


24 
31 
14 

„ 28 
September 6 

1895. 

January 17 
„ 25 

February 14 
„ 19 

March 7 
„ 21 
July 4 

„ 25 

November 14 
28 

1896. 

February 6 
„ 20 


April 

May 


July 


30 
21 
28 

July 2 

September 3 

„ 17 

October 8 
» 17 

November 3 
December 8 
„ 23 

1897. 
June 17 

24 
1 
8 

„ 15 

September 9 
October 7 
November 18 
„ 25 

December 16 
21 

„ 23 

„ 30 

1898. 
Januarv fi 

„ ' 11 
February 24 
April 28 
2 
16 
30 
7 


June 


July 
„ 13 

21 

„ 28 
September 8 
December 8 
1899. 
January 5 
April 13 
May 24 


Per cent. 

6 

5 

6 
7 
6 
5 

4 

5 
4 


5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

9 

8 

9 

8 -» 

7 
6 
5 

4 

8 


6 

7 
6 
5 
4 

3 

4 

5 
C 

i 

8 
9 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

6 
7 
6 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

/ 

6 

5 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

5 
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No. 17. 


Price (in Rupees) of Bar Silver in Bombay, 1833 to 1899. 



Price of Bar Silver in Bombay. Rupees per 100 Tolas. 


1893-94. 

1894-95. 

1895-96. 

1896-97. 

| 1897-98. 

j 1898-99. 

April - - 

May - - 

June 

July 

August 

September - - 

October ... 
November 

December 

January ... 

February . - - 

March ... 

Rs. a. 

106 4 

99 0|| 

99 14 

95 6f 

91 12) 

88 8£n 

92 4* 

89 1M 

87 m 

84 11* 

Rs. a. 

89 Ilf 

96 4* 

95 15* 

95 12* 

9* 13* 

93 5f 

93 5* 

93 9* 

92 7* 

92 9* 

92 14* 

91 12' 

, Us. a. 

97 5 j 

99 3* 

95 8|f 

98 6* 

98 GA» 

96 3* 

96 5* 

95 15* 

93 14* 

93 10* 

93 7* 

92 9* 

Rs. a. 

93 4* 

94 15* 

95 5* 

95 7f 

94 10* 

91 14* 

88 7AA 

84 9* 

84 3Af 

83 7| 

84 6* 

83 ‘4 

Rs, It. 

81 7* 

81 3* 

80 11* 

78 1* 

70 9*3 

l 2 

73 7* 

74 of 

76 9 

72 34 

71 134 

71 3 

Rs. a. 

70 frg-ff 

70 10^ 

73 0* 

73 H* 

74 "AS 

75 2ff 

75 0* 

74 8f§ 

73 13* 

72 8) 

l 3 2 A 

73 15* 


Note. —The figures represent the monthly average of daily quotations, 


t 

No. 18. 

Price of Bar Gold in India from Juno 1893. 


Price per tola of Bar Gold of 100 touch (orie tola of Gold containing 180 grains fine). 


— 

1893. 

1894. 

1 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 




Rs. a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

n. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. n. 

January 

- 


— 

25 

12 

29 

15 

27 

3) 

25 

4 

24 

5 

23 15 

February 

- 


— 

27 

12 

29 

10 

26 

15 

25 

6 

24 

3 

24 1 

March 

- 


— 

27 

8 

' 29 

5 

26 

6 

25 

11 

24 

4 

24 O 

April - 

- 


■- 

28 

0 

28 

10 

27 

1 

25 

11 

24 

5 

24 0| 

May 

- 


— 

29 

7J 

28 

14 

27 

13) 

26 

9 

24 

5) 


June - 

- 


25 13 

29 

6 

28 

12) 

27 

0) 

26 

3 

24 

6 


July 

- 


Nom. 

29 

15 

29 

"1 

27 

0) 

25 

8 

24 

5 


August 

- 


25 S 

29 

9 

28 

11) 

27 

0 

24 

14 

24 

3 


September • 

- 


25 10 

28 

8 

28 

13) 

27 

1 

24 

10 

24 

0 


October 

- 


25 7 

28 

10* 

27 

15 

26 

13 

24 

10 

24 

2 


November - 

- 


25 3 

28 

10 

27 

15) 

24 

14 

24 

10 

24 

1 * 


December 



25 7 

29 

4 * 

27 

Hi 

25 

7 

25 

2 

23 

15 



Note. —The figures are taken at or about the end of the first fortnight in each month. 
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INDIAN CURRENCY COMMITTEE: 


B'o. 19. 

Coinage of Silver in. India. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Tear. 

Value of 
Total 
Coinage. 

Value of 
Old Rupees 
re-coined, 
included 
in Total 
Coinage. 

Value of 
Bar Silver 
received at 
the Mints 
for Coinage. 

Country Si It or arid 
Ornaments. 

Remarks on Column 5. 


Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 



1850-51 

2,616,417 

941,488 

3,249,872 

— 


1851-52 

4,248,491 

929,518 

4,655,428 

— 


1952-53 

5,509,965 

392,684 

5,886,441 

.— 


1858—54 

5,253,437 

646,610 

4,056,556 

— 


1854-55 

1,365,901 

531,859 

1,084,916 

— 


1855-56 

6,973,659 

349,212 

8,640,815 

— 


1856-57 

10,779,286 

440,721 

11,379,145 

— 


1857-58 

12,551,303 

452,682 

11,758,545 

— 


1858-59 

6,542,267 

123,561 

6,053,291 

— 


1859-60 

10,677,924 

2,068,314 

11,426,990 

— 


1860-61 

5,192,328 

105,468 

4,130,533 

_ 

| 

1861-62 

7,070,830 

783,079 

8,887,248 


The Mint Report for 1£76-77, says: “ In trans- 



m:tting accounts for 18*5-76 no reference was 

1862-63 

9,251,468 

103,908 

11,357,047 

— 

made to country silver and ornaments tendered 

1863-64 

1334-65 

11,477,425 

77,035 

425,455 

9,633,271 

— 

for coinage by native merchants. This was 
because the quantity tendered was not so 

10,353,423 

9,320,COS 

— 

excessive as to render any special remarks 

1865 -66 

1865-67 

14,507,049 

132,277 

14,500,171 

— 

necessary.” The Report then gives.the monthly 
receipts from April 1876 to July 1877, and 

6,118,857 

64,254 

5,814,453 

— 

remarks that these bring the total amount 

1867-68 

4,313,285 

71,796 

4,321,030 


tendered under the pressure of famine since 
November 1876 to about half a crore of 

1868-69 

4,207,031 

62,275 

5,842,846 


rupees. 

1869-70 

7,473,560 

91,664 

0,732,378 


Report for 1877-78, says: “A distinguishing 

1870-71 


feature of the year’s work was the enormous 

1,718,197 

89,993 

1,071,5 49 

— 1 

number of small country silver tenders * * * 

1871-72 

1,690,394 

36,014 

4,209,526 

— 

Before 1876 the tenders of native silver may 
be said to have been nil, but towards the close 

1872-73 

3,980,927 

64,739 

1,964,525 

— 

of that year the silver began to pour in; in 
November, f lakh was tendered ; in December, 

1 lakh; in January, February, March, April, 

1873-74 

2,370,007 

36,048 

2,705,1 47 

— 

1874-75 

4,896,884 

55,891 

4,750,076 

— 

May, and June 1897. 1, 2, 3, 6, 8, and 11^ 

1875-76 

2,550,218 

32,423 

2,041,388 

— 

lakhs, respectively, were tendered, until in 
September the maximum of 19 lakhs was 

1876-77 

6,271,122 

21,734 

7,887,722 

Bombay 851,799 tolas. ! 

reached.” 

1877-78 

16,180,326 

89,483 

17,328,578 


Report for 1880-81, says: “In former years, 


before, the great famine of 1877-78, the amount 

1878-79 

7,210,770 

67,581 

6,624,940 

„ no „ 

of silver thus tendered was very trifling in 

1879-80 

10,256,968 

84,933 

9,556,719 

,, 92 „ 

amount, scarcely ;»ffecting the Mint work.” 
Report for 1881-82, says : “ The diminished 


1880-81 

4,249,675 

160,984 

3,346,194 

10 „ 

tenders of local silver ernaments and coins 

1881-82 

2,186,274 

738,673 

2,952,230 


probably afford some proof of the revival of 


wealth in those districts which had been 

1882-83 

6,508,457 

830,272 

5,967,761 

>i s> >1 

impoverished by famine.” 

1883-84 

3,663,400 

534,586 

3,773,209 

1 


1884-85 

5,794,232 

252,396 

6,696,759 

f „ 18,67,751 to?as. 

(_ Calcutta ^ lakh.* 

* Cake silver from ornaments, &e. 

1885-86 

10,285,566 

462,441 

9,432,009 

Bombay 3,197582 tolas. 

Country silver, chiefly ornaments. 

1886-87 

4,616,537 

100,649 

4,860,948 

f „ 13J lakh?. 

\ Calcutta 0‘ 35 „ t 

t Burmese oruaments from Mandalay Prize Com- 

1887-88 

10,788,425 

653,272 

11.178,651 

Bombay „ 

mittee. 

1888-89 

7,312,255 

738,788 

7,545,518 

» 10 ft 


1889-90 

8,551,158 

619,042 

8,666,579 

„ 8 73 „ 


1890-91 

13,163,474 

305,195 

12,929,515 

» 7-18 „ 


1891-92 

5,553,974 

217,296 

0,455,969 

„ 7-03 „ 

f » 3*47 „ 


1892-93 

12,691,526 

206,916 

12,346,935 

I Calcutta 0*09 „ 

| Londbn silver ornaments 






l 0-18 lakhs. 


1893-94 

4,812,500 

282,893 

4,488,129 

— 

Mints closed for free coinage of silver, 26tb June 






1893. 

1894-95 

94,595 

66,7951 

— 

— 


189.5-96 

292,713§ 

294,160+ 

— 

— 


1896-97 

5 73,353 § 

698,040+ 

— 

— 


1897-98 

499,219§ 

666,881+ 

— 

— 


1898-99 

280,405§ 

55R979J 

— 

— 



^ vaiue i-i uiu iupcca icccivcu iui re-cumage. 

§ These figures do not include the British dollars which, under an agreement between the Secretary of State for India on the 
one side and the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation and the Chartered Bank of India Australia and China on 
the other aide, are coined at the Bombay Mint lor circulation in Hong Kong and the Straits Settlements The number of BritKh 
dollars coined was as follows : 1895-96, 3,316,063 ; 1896-97, 0,135,617 ; 1897-98, 21,286,427 ; 1898-99, 21 545 564 For not » 

states there was tn 1897-98, a coinage of Rx. 486,472, and in 1898-99 a coinage of Rx. 417 960 ' r Dative 
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Government Cash Bilances in India on the Inst Day of each Month. 
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ijndian currency committee:. 


No. 21. 


Statement of the Monthly Cash Balances held in India by Government and by Presidency Banks, 
distinguishing, as far as practicable, the Balances in the Head Oefices of the Presidency Banks and those 
held elsewhere. 


End of 

Government Balances. 

Balances of the Presidency Banks. 

In the 
Head 
j Offices 

1 of the 
| Presidency 
j Banks. 

In the 

Reserve 

Treasuries. 

In the 
District 
and other 
Treasuries. 

Total. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

1 

Head 
Office, j 

i 

1 

1 

Branches. 

Head Office 
and 

Branches. 

Head Office 
and 

Branches. 


1888. 




Rx. 

Ks. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

April 

_ 

_ 


- 

1,723,900 

1,418,100 

8,976,300 

12,118,300 

857,509 

1,636,305 

789.518 

1,353,115 

May 

- 



- 

1,766,000 

998,900 

9,048,400 

11,813,300 

1,585,953 

1,526,526 

807,975 

1,349,814 

June 

- 


- 

- 

2,072,“00 

1,052,700 

10,372,800 

13,498,300 

1,642,017 

2,089,333 

883,649 

1,696,676 

July 

- 

- 


- 

1,9.72,300 

3,645,100 

9,815,100 

15,412,500 

1,370,363 

1,899,041 

739,188 

1,365,206 

August 

- 


- 

- , 

1,664,600 

2,798,800 

8,815,000 

13,278,400 

1,434,452 

1,805,462 

805,893 

1,529,428 

September 

- 

- 


- 1 

1,934,500 

2,297,900 

8,486,800 

12,719,200 

832,318 

1,637,602 

743,894 

1,275,601 

October 

_ 



- | 

1,491,700 

1,502,000 

7,386,000 

10.379,700 

1,024,066 

1,330,560 

704,037 

897,604 

November 


- 


- 

1,300,200 

790,400 

7,259,000 

9,349,600 

911,936 

1,357,343 

736,500 

863,845 

December 

- 


- 

- 

1,712,400 

587,700 

7,570,300 

9,870,400 

877,055 

1,011,790 

780,619 

797,331 


1889. 












January 

- 



- 

1,529,900 

692,400 

9,195,900 

11,418,200 

819,473 

1,272.919 

590,949 

851,025 

February 

- 


- 

- 

1,618,200 

588,600 

9,106,500 

11,313,300 

651,451 

994,027 

654,322 

856,871 

March 

- 

- 


- : 

1,428,400 

1,338,700 

10,538,000 

13,305,100 

775,601 

639,863 

655,126 

1,079,537 

April 

- 



- : 

1,768,700 

1,425,400 

9,747,100 

12,941,200 

714,663 

976,620 

616,794 

845,066 

May 

- 

- 



1,621,400 

824,300 

10,143,600 

12,589,300 

927,935 

1,046,986 

702,083 

846,979 

June 

- 




1,551,000 

1,227,100 

10,594,800 

13,372,900 

872,419 

1,614,585 

815,924 

1,179,545 

July 

- 


- 

- 

1,719,400 

875,500 

10,107,300 

12,702,200 

1,161,140 

2,350,160 

746,071 

1,475,203 

August 

- 

- 


- 

1,640,500 

1,726,000 

9,447,900 

12.814,400 

944,958 

1,516,960 

719,212 

1,159,190 

September 

- 


- 

- 

2,044,700 

869,800 

8,158,900 

11,073,400 

1,057,119 

1,501,261 

784,221 

1,815,476 

October 

- 

- 


- 

1,399,100 

1,036,400 

6,897,800 

9,333,300 

1,181,454 

1,414,939 

859,100 

1,732,200 

November 

- 


- 

- 

1,640,400 

987,600 

6,378,100 

9,006,100 

912,784 

962,590 

813,034 

1,878,583 

December 

" 

* 


- 

1,798,300 

754,700 

7,299,700 

9,852,700 

905,773 

995,121 

771,914 

819,261 


1890. 





1 







January 

- 


- 

- 

1,682,600 

1,415,900 

9,195,100 

12,293,600 

763,256 

1,012,696 

758,808 

839,708 

February 

- 



• 

1,629,100 

1,884,600 

9,972,700 

13,486,400 

523,002 

873,681 

814,905 

768,146 

March 

- 



- 

1,758,900 

1,316,600 

11,673,400 

14,748,900 

679,954 

785,561 

795,154 

819,889 

April 

- 

- 


- 

1,606,400 

1,381,700 

9,340,800 

12,328,900 

1,358,975 

796,462 

781,931 

1,284,908 

May 

- 



- 

1,539,400 

2,124,700 

9,124,700 

12,788,800 

1,114,361 

1,019,868 

694,910 

1,000,370 

June 

- 

- 


- 

1,550,700 

2,097 200 

10,235,900 

13,883,800 

1,829,900 

1,534,070 

856,741 

1,128,951 

July 

- ' 

- 


- 

1,572,300 

2,393,700 

9.623,000 

13,589,000 

2,184,451 

1,748,492 

913,278 

1,696,910 

August 

- 


■* 

- 

1,526,600 

1,793.900 

8,934,600 

12,255,100 

2,473,611 

2,193,352 

1,245,077 

2,335,134 

September 

- 

- 


- 

1,571,700 

1,518,400 

8,340,600 

11,430,700 

3,191,279 

2,393,444 

1,389,300 

4,195,268 

October 

- 


- 

- 

1,562,200 

1,746,600 

6,834,100 

10,142,900 

3,338,010 

2,339,531 

1,329,274 

5,015,546 

November 

- 



- 

1,777,600 

1,358,600 

6,532,700 

9,668,900 

4,434,012 

2,061,584 

1,326,175 

5,822,614 

December 

" 


* 

- 

2,003,900 

1,124,600 

7,897,300 

11,025,800 

4,043,335 

2,218,793 

1,402,926 

5,836,156 


1891. 












January 

- 

- 


- 

1,609,300 

3,783,700 

9,760,400 

15,153,400 

2,586,110 

2,193,126 

1,832,264 

5,277,682 

February 

- 


- 

- 

1,657,000 

4,437,800 

10 ,112,200 

16,207,000 

2,651,737 

1,912,822 

1,636,917 

3,052,378 

March 

- 

- 


- 

1,446,100 

4,311,100 

12,118,900 

17,876,100 

2,594,726 

1,482,179 

1,148,665 

2,354,843 

April - 

- 



- 

1,434,500 

4,306,100 

10,452,100 

16,192,700 

2,460,993 

1,902,775 

1,211,957 

2,587,121 

May - 

- 

- 


- 

1,547,700 

4,15ti>500 

10,111,900 

15,816,100 

3,103,390 

2,214,198 

1,444,914 

2,237,101 

Juue - 

- 


- 

- 

1,620,500 

3,070,700 

11,593,200 

16,284,400 

3,836,151 

2,650,300 

1,493,997 

2,838,392 

July- 

- 

- 


- 

1,535,400 

3,078,500 

10,352,600 

14,966,500 

4,101,951 

2,540,986 

1,768,056 

3,526,799 

August 

• 


“ 

- 

1,488,500 

2,347,200 

9,863,700 

13,699,400 

4,269,441 

2,744,163 

1,623,759 

3,564,502 

September 

- 

- 


- ; 

1,856,400 

1,863,900 

8,873,200 

12,593,500 

2,751,507 

2,339,362 

1,525,026 

4,464,783 

October 

- 


- 


1,572,400 

1,565,900 

7,306,900 

10,445,200 

2,386,482 

2,791,126 

1,482,457 

3,287,890 

November 

- 

- 


- 1 

1,539,400 

1.524,400 

6,946,900 

10,010,700 

2,074,158 

3,066,840 

1,590,793 

3,671,38? 

December 

- 


“ 


1,247,700 

1,177,000 

8,164,600 

10,589,300 

1,885,908 

2,568,031 

1,413,455 

3,266,01? 


1892. 












January 

- 

- 


- 

1,461,200 

2,350,900 

10,398,000 

14,210,100 

1,456,185 

2,458,489 

1,208,855 

1,811,488 

February 

" 


- 


1,509,700 

2,344,200 

11,190,200 

15,041,100 

1,899,398 

1,524,305 

923,133 

1,370,070 

March 

- 

- 


- 

1,380,100 

3,609,900 

12,297,009 

17,287,000 

1,519,334 

1,420,947 

978,154 

1,671,588 

April - 

- 


- 

- 

1,743,200 

2,885,903 

10,786,400 

15,415,500 

956,429 

1,322,338 

1,161,863 

1,910,170 

May 

“ 

- 


- 

1,651,600 

3,497,900 

10,874,000 

16,023,500 

1,312,003 

1,531,224 

1,290,269 

1,929,386 

June - 

- 


- 

- 

1,398,000 

3,519,200 

11,281,300 

16,198,500 

1,647,976 

1,791,065 

1,386,040 

2,087,987 

July 

- 

- 


- 

1,436,800 

3,401,900 

10,072,600 

14,911,300 

2,019,571 

2,552,225 

1,667,874 

2,548,487 

August 

- 


- 

- 

1,438,500 

3,065,800 

8,776,100 

13,280,400 

2,749,142 

2,677,062 

1,679,281 

3,302,645 

September 

- 



- 

1,478,200 

1,940,900 

8,170.300 

11,489,400 

2,425,281 

2,482,202 

1,723,827 

3,887,043 

October 

- 


* 

- 

1,452,700 

1,219,500 

7,537,100 

10,209,300 

2,373,575 

3,014,148 

1,611,663 

3,794,462 

November 

- 

- 


- 

1,499,700 

1,442,000 

6,158,300 

9,100,000 

1,959,125 

2,851,416 

1,478,944 

3,918,385 

December 



" 

- 

1,692,800 

781,800 

7,068,800 

9,543,400 

1,148,851 

2,497,134 

1,329,410 

2,411,425 


1893. 












January 

- 

- 


- 

1,661,800 

1,878,200 

9,160,600 

12,700,600 

1,657,392 

2,438,178 

1,301,378 

1,813,624 

February 

- 


- 

- 

1,770,600 

1,896,400 

9,767,800 

13,434,800 

1,833,990 

1,665,559 

1,034,704 

1,333,347 

March 

- 

- 


- 

1,680,300 

2,433,400 

11,158,100 

15,27 i,800 

1,013,926 

1,909,847 

916,724 

1,519,492 

April - 

- 


- 

- 

1,561,900 

1,925,600 

9,822,600 

13,310,100 

638,729 

1,410,133 

1,113,163 

1,075,324 

May 

- 

- 


- 

1,800,700 

3,241,100 

8,906,000 

13,947,800 

833,128 

1,417,660 

1,031,584 

1,365,702 

June - 



- 

- 

1,914,600 

3,390,700 

9,570,600 

14.875,900 

1,169.774 

1,593,113 

1,256,837 

2,172,939 

July 

- 

* 


- 

1,691,000 

3,308,100 

9,068,900 

14,068,000 

1,633,042 

2,467,552 

1,321,859 

2,917,848 

August 

- 


- 

- 

1,911,600 

4,726,200 

8,820,600 

15,158,400 

1,100,094 

2,155,698 

1,167,985 

3,666,834 

September 

' 




1,656,000 

5,993,200 

9,034,800 

16,684,000 

1,172,399 

1,614,028 

1,012,569 

3,408,131 
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Statement of the Monthly Cash Balances held in India by Government and by Presidency Banks, 
distinguishing, as far as practicable, the Balances in the Head Oieices of the Presidency Banes and those 
held elsewhere— continued. 


Government Balances. 


Balances of the Presidency Banks. 


End of 



In the 
Head 

la the 
Reserve 
Treasuries. 

In the 


Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 





Offices 
of the 
Presidency 
Banks. 

District 
and other 
Treasuries. 

Total. 

Head 

Office. 

Branches. 

Heed Office 
and 

Branches. 

Head Office 
and 

Branches. 

October 

1893. 



Rx. 

1,682,900 

Rx. 

6,804,700 

Rx. 

7,852,700 

Rx. 

16,340,300 

Rx. 

1,227,278 

Rx. 

1,889,081 

Rx 

1,133,657 

Rx. 

2,487,026 

November 

- 


- 

1,572,800 

5,819,500 

7,845,800 

15,238,100 

1,813,756 

1.943,012 

1,252,520 

3,248,453 

December 


- 


1,560,800 

7,554,500 

9,153,400 

18,260,700 

1,130,484 

2,121,963 

1,267,085 

2,830,725 

January 

1894. 



1,439,600 

10,213,600 

12,148,900 

23,802^100 

827,852 

1,598,520 

1,331,029 

1,094,648 

February 



- 

1,452,200 

10,923,700 

12,643,300 

25,019,200 

561,360 

1,464,947 

1,121,893 

1,213,562 

March 

- 


- 

1,336,300 

10,125,900 

14,103,400 

25,565,600 

676,236 

1,654,826 

1,200,046 

1,847,456 

April 

. 


- 

1,647,400 

10,741,900 

12,083,500 

24,472,800 

592,112 

988,846 

1,159,332 

1,036,690 

May 

- 


- 

1,528,300 

9,677,500 

12,080,800 

23,286,600 

1,034,139 

1,197,549 

1,112,527 

1,549,740 

June 

. 


- 

1,568,000 

9,887,500 

13,560,700 

25,016,200 

1,222,259 

1,604,375 

1,181,882 

1,739,158 

J uly 

- 


- 

1,543,200 

8,725,000 

13,313,700 

23,581,900 

1,551,168 

1,935,953 

1,650,392 

2,126,036 

August 

- 


- 

1,819,900 

8,505,400 

11,803,600 

22,128,900 

1,239,616 

1,621,169 

1,683,429 

2,716,600 

September 

- 


- 

1,812,800 

6,773,800 

11,320,300 

19,906,900 

1,692,025 

1,731,395 

1,633,095 

3,785,975 

October 

. 

- 

- 

1,678,500 

5,993,700 

9,946,300 

17,518,500 

1,930,649 

1,950,037 

1,577,745 

3,864,740 

November 



- 

1,584,200 

5,008,500 

9,762,700 

16,335,400 

2,506,291 

1,92.3,155 

1,725,676 

4,613,487 

December 

- 

" 


1,672,200 

4,284,300 

11,147,700 

17,104,200 

2,194,526 

2,214,082 

1,290,409 

3,655,479 

January 

1895. 



1,650,000 

4,767,600 

14,352,600 

20,770,200 

917,487 

2,463,457 

1,293,221 

2,221,245 

February 

- 


- 

1,569,000 

6,515,500 

12,859,000 

20,943,500 

1,268,027 

1,990,610 

966,633 

1,551,709 

March 



- 

1,582,900 

6,830,600 

14,116,700 

22,52y,600 

1,325,895 

1,668,313 

1,123,815 

2,t61,353 

April - 

- 


- 

1,612,400 

6,997,400 

11,867,200 

20,477,000 

1,200,879 

1,349,788 

1,149,587 

1 903,525 

May 

- 


- 

1,805,100 

7,008,900 

11,245,900 

20.059,900 

958,339 

1,381,772 

1,332,967 

807,988 

June - 

- 


- 

1,531,300 

7,381,500 

12,289,900 

21,202,700 

1,201,479 

1,416,778 

1,188,217 

J ,858,142 

July 



- 

1,454,600 

5,982,600 

11,703,030 

19,140,200 

2,246,395 

2,094,054 

1,427,441 

2,571,442 

August 

- 


- 

1,734,000 

4,253,200 

10,836,800 

16,824,000 

1,899,863 

2,314,443 

1,599,107 

4,00 5,268 

September 

- 


- 

1,562,500 

1,967,400 

10,221,800 

13,751,700 

1,215,973 

2,256,169 

1,591,195 

5,072,052 

October 

- 


- 

1,603,900 

792,300 

8,864,100 

11,260,300 

1,267,520 

2,528,469 

1,812,642 

4,822,245 

November 



- 

1,569,900 

1,129,800 

8,067,100 

10,766,800 

1.324.899 

2,145,161 

1,930,641 

2,902,825 

December 



- 

1,412,000 

872,500 

8,384,700 

10,669,200 

2,056,403 

2,332,941 

1,448.834 

2,079,495 

January 

1896. 



1,573,800 

1,409,800 

10,888,500 

13,872,100 

1,711,542 

2,131,148 

1,476,943 

2,068,733 

February 

- 

- 

- 

1,560,600 

1,878,800 

11,266,000 

14,705,400 

1,193,021 

1,323,027 

1,108,249 

1,223,911 

March 

- 


- 

1.582,500 

2,175,100 

12,743,000 

16,500,600 

1,241,683 

1,552,864 

1,308,088 

1,331,849 

April - 

- 

- 

- 

1,536,600 

2,243,900 

11,273,800 

15,054,300 

1,051,424 

1,519,624 

1,228,022 

1,220,585 

May 

_ 


- 

1,678,100 

2,832,700 

10,442,300 

14,953,100 

1,610,202 

1,286,714 

1,024,563 

1,552,208 

June - 


- 

- 

1,662,000 

1,863.400 

11.010,300 

14,535,700 

2,008,677 

1,598,713 

1,824,870 

2,370,851 

July 

_ 


- 

2,231,400 

3,769,200 

9,635,600 

15,636,200 

2,919,169 

2,165,074 

1,937,765 

3,363,583 

August 

- 

- 

- 

1,969,800 

2,960,600 

9,280.600 

14,211,000 

1,330,245 

2.261,544 

1,676,326 

2,936,593 

September 

- 


- 

1,587,400 

2,352,600 

8,629,500 

12,569,500 

936,577 

1,978,922 

1,568,648 

2,255,433 

October 

- 

- 

- 

1,652,600 

871,200 

7,272,900 

9,796,700 

1,121,138 

1,286,751 

1,380,087 

1,300,646 

November 

- 


- 

1,091,800 

1,053,700 

5,308,300 

7,453,800 

954,220 

1,459,728 

1,207,303 

1,539,707 

December 

- 

- 

- 

1,753,000 

1,924,600 

5,943,100 

9,620,700 

1,036,476 

1,485,790 

1,238,270 

1,228,287 

January 

1897. 


. 

1,558,000 

1,553,200 

8,838,400 

11,949,600 

1,030,948 

1,408,803 

1,336,751 

1,270,569 

February 

- 

- 

- 

3,651,300 

929,200 

9,284,800 

11,865,300 

1,351,558 

1,230,577 

975,580 

1,400,981 

March 

- 


- 

1,680,300 

949,800 

11,243,700 

13,873,800 

1,401,308 

1,195,328 

1,067,392 

1,105,884 

April - 

- 

- 

- 

1,655,400 

1,515,400 

9,242,400 

12,413,200 

961,900 

1,425,332 

785,882 

1,125,037 

May 

- 


- 

1,662,600 

1,586,400 

8,551,400 

11,800,400 

842,345 

1,238,742 

920,405 

1,006,752 

June - 

- 

- 

- 

1,503,100 

604,600 

9,077,000 

11,184,700 

1,469,303 

1,080,171 

1,007,927 

1,503,514 

July 

- 


- 

1,346,200 

652,100 

7,254,700 

9,253,000 

2,030,983 

1,373,038 

1,042,687 

2,272,457 

August 

- 

- 

- 

1,660,500 

630,700 

6,213,100 

8,504,300 

1,804,835 

1,306,950 

1,306,496 

2,237,987 

September 

- 


- 

1,194,400 

1,148,900 

5,276,700 

7,620,000 

1,542,281 

1,337,639 

1,051,850 

1,986,362 

October 

- 

- 

- 

1,374,500 

1,374,900 

5,329,900 

8,079,300 

1,226,758 

1,608,539 

743,715 

1,726,774 

November 



- 

1,657,200 

816,700 

5,602,500 

8,076,400 

1,210,342 

1,701,081 

1,054,579 

1,957,030 

December 

- 

- 


1,722,800 

1,605,600 

6,642,600 

9,971,000 

768,656 

1,498,505 

906,556 

1,027,971 

January 

1898. 


. 

1,445,300 

2,386,500 

9,114,600 

12,946,400 

773,975 

1,330,466 

1,085,608 

1,163,540 

February 

- 

- 

- 

1,576,400 

3,410,000 

9,162,100 

14,148,500 

697,924 

1,018,735 

997,525 

930,553 

914,207 

March 

- 


- 

1,498,500 

3,155,200 

11,329,700 

15,933,400 

837,842 

1,018,596 

1,044,236 

April - 

- 

“ 

- 

1,687,500 

2,362,000 

9,674,600 

13,724,100 

1,107,205 

939,819 

1,008,093 

1,346,965 

May 

- 


- 

1,553,700 

1,646,600 

19,606,200 

12,806,500 

1,001,427 

1,359,328 

917,811 

877,262 

June 

- 


- 

1,594,700 

3,186,000 

10,407,700 

15,188,400 

1,131,608 

1,634,293 

897,885 

1,438,980 

July 

- 


- 

1,494,400 

2,930,600 

10,553,200 

14,978,200 

1,777,620 

1,582,098 

1,253,504 

1,494,771 

August 

- 


- 

1,988,200 

2,117,900 

10,264,500 

14,370,600 

2,072,434 

1,377,218 

1,295,954 

2,088,588 

September 

- 


- 

1,740,700 

2,029,800 

10,226,700 

13,997,200 

1,191,489 

1,465,515 

1,449,473 

2,262,425 

October 

- 


- 

1,502,900 

1,681,600 

8,658,700 

11,843,200 

899,395 

1,773,959 

1,461,173 

2,400,773 

November 

- 


- 

1,527,400 

1,358,700 

8,386,800 

11,272,900 

1,496,275 

1,520,114 

1,405,703 

1,849,574 

December 

- 


> 

1,671,700 

1,358,700 

6,493,800 

11,524,200 

1,365,160 

1,781,045 

1,264,570 

1,330,873 

January 

1899. 



1,503,100 

1,977,200 

10,712,600 

14,192,900 

1,107,370 

1,809,014 

1,300,434 

1,464,049 

February 



- 

1,614,600 

1,982,100 

10,628,300 

14,225,000 

1,298,570 

1,316,666 

1,049,017 

1,605.257 

March - 




1,699,100 

3,160,200 

11,901,700 

16,761,000 

1,267,031 

1,105,421 

1,131,630 

1,110,078 


T 4 
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INDIAN CURRENCY COMMITTEE : 
No. 22. 


Capital raised in England by Indian Railway 


Railway Company. 

1870. 

1871 

to 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 



" Share capital J 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

160,822 § 

£ 

188,404§ 

009 

TP 

q} £ 

i 

[ 

£ 

60,000§ 

£ 

34,721 


r Assam Railways and Titiding 
Company* 

Debentures 

« 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19,400§ 

230,600§ 

— 

— 



Total 

— 

— . 

— 

160,822§ 

207,804 § 

231,374§ 

60,000§ 

34,721 


BarA Light Hail way Company 

Share capital - 

— 

! - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Bengal and North-Western') 
Railway Company - / 

Share capital 

— 

— 

— 

— 

659,7901) 

| 660,210 

330,000 

! 275/ 00 
1 



l ~Share capital - 

- - 

— 

-w 







Pellti-Uniballa-Kalka 

J Debentures 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Total 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

»T3 

W 

A 

Bengal Dooars Railway Com¬ 
pany - 

Share capital - 

— 

_ 

1 - 

. 

_ 















.S 

Nilgiri Railway Company 

Debentures 









& 








| 



js 











« 

Uoliilknnd and Kumaon 
Railway Company 

f Share capital - 

Debentures 


— 

— 

40,00011 

120,00DJJ 

20,000++ 

— 

20,000 



[_ Total 


“ 

— 

40,000JJ 

120,000+J 

20,000++ 

— 

20,000 



'Share capital - 










South Behar Railway Com¬ 
pany 

Debentures 











~ 


— 


— 

— 

— 



Total 

— 

— 

- j - 


— 

— 

— 

i 


'Share capital - 

__ 


1 






l 

i 

Southern Punjab Railway 
Company - 

Debentures 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Total 


— 

- 1 

- [ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.1 

1 

O 

e3 

«t 

"Nizam’s Guaranteed States j 
Railway Company(guar- j 
an teed by the Govern-] 
rnent of H.H. the Nizam) ] 

Share capital - 

Debentures 

— 

— 

—. 

_ 

_ 

1,600,525 

329,670 

69,805 

689,985 

Total 

— 

— 

— 

- | 

— 

,600,525 

329,670 

759,790 

Native St&t 
Territory, 

Pondicherry Railway 1 

-! Company - -j 

Share capital - 

7,000f 

— 


_J 

— 

— 

— 

— ;i 











te 

£ 

ra 

c3 

W 

West of India Portuguese 
Railway Company * * 

(guaranteed by the 

Share capital - 

Debentures 

— 

— 

12,388 

77,877 

69,7.35 

273,232 

101,906 

135,000 

34,862 

265,000 

[_ Portuguese Government) 

Total 


— 

42,388 

' 

77,877 

69,735 

273,232 

36,906 

299,862 


Grand Total 

- 

',000 

— i 

12,388 3 

78,699 |i 

057,329 2 

,785,341 1 

05 66 1 

,389,373 


bas been used for‘other than railwaypurposes.' 6 auu tne westot India 1’o.tuguese Railway Company, 

t ^ kn ?'r n ex * ct , ly in wl i at > eiu ' this sura w »s raised. The Company was registered in December iskq 

g Raised during year ending 30th June. 
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245,953 10,470 | 869 ! 12,277 1 5,431 ■ 


tt! tt 

556,034 243,906 — 


— 458,222i 225 687,8601 145,99C 73.728 3,506,032 


2,288 832.228 

— 800.000 



25,000 25,000 


25,000 25,000 


394,647 35,470 ,| 749,403 521,243 449,464 j 128,087 ! 69,880 475,927^ 698,385 l,999,444i|l,596,047| 402,516 14,337,220 

JT-Raised partly in 1882.. - ** Guaranteed^ th« .Secretary ol State, ’ ' 

TT Now guaranteed by tue Secretaiy of Mate, ulthougli raised without the guarantee, 
tt Interest guaranteed for period of construction (i.e - to end of 1884 ). 
a Y 1075. 
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INDIAN CUBRENCY COMMITTEE5 


No. 23. 


Quantity of Silver (in Tolas) accepted and passed into Mints in Native States from 1891 to 1898. 


Mints* 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. j 

Remarks. 






1 .—Mints in Rajputana. 




Bharatpu 

t 






j 



Silver is received freely from 
the public; but no silver has 
actually been coined since 
1889. 

Bondi - 

- 

1,060,663 

1,180,105 

1,212,940 

— 

— 

43,467 

483,167 

69,169 

Silver is freely received from 
the public. 

Jaisalmir 

- 

18,700 

27,825 

209,122 

59,978 

78,950 

104,281 

84,319 


Mint closed to the public since 
September 1893; but the 
Darbar coins its own silver. 

Jaipur 


1,396,643 

1,669,161 

1,717,749 

1,375,819 

1,642,803 

1,677,498 

1,617,917 

164,508 

Mint closed from 27th Decem¬ 
ber 1893 to 10th March 1894, 
but open throughout the 
years 1895, 1896, and 1897. 
The State buys the silver 
from bankers who are autho¬ 
rised to import silver on ac¬ 
count of the Darbar; the 
bankers receive only the 
market value of the silver 
plus transit charges. So 
that the coinage is on ac¬ 
count of the State. 

Kishengarh - 

34,476 

34,637 

32,074 

129,497 

125,948 

42,799 

60,980 

54,456 

Mint closed to the public dur¬ 
ing July, August, and Sep¬ 
tember 1893. Reopened in 
October under certain re¬ 
strictions, in view to sup¬ 
pression of speculative 
coinage. Remained open 
throughout the years 1895, 
1896, and 1897. 

Jhallawar - - j 

86,749 

309,913 

279,385 

474,724 

493,983 




Mint closed on 1st September 
1893 to free coinage, and 
! silver admitted only by 
special permission given 
solely for silver purchased for 
importation into the State 
prior to closing of the mint, 
and for ornaments brought 
for conversion into coin. Re¬ 
opened on 1st April 1894 to 
free coinage, a seignorage of 
10 per cent, being imposed 
on bar silver. In July 1894 
rate reduced to 6 per cent., 
but again raised to 10 per 
cent, in September 1894. 
The mint has remained 
closed since 1896. 

Karowh 


15,826 

21,820 

207,523 

41,927 

12,147 

97,849 

48,191 

15,169 

Closed since 30th December 
1893 to free coinage!; coining 
only for the State when 
necessary. 

Kota • 

Marwar -j 

'Jodhpur - 

Pali 

j Nagore - 

466,910 

12,300 

30,004 

123,759 

228 

20,252 

257,156 

1,458,562 

1,056,707 

231,471 

27,555 

441,095 

507,444 

79,194 

17,198 

189,378 

46,539 

21,268 

729 

2,432 

20,316 

6,715 

306 

18,029 

-14,374 

Mint closed on 7th August 
1893. On 21st December 
1893 permission given to coin 

1 broken silver ornaments, 
subject to a limit of 
Rs. 20,000 in the year. 

> Silver is freely received from 

J the public. 

> Mints opened in [September 


K' uchawan 

— 

— 

157,639 

34,753 

21,590 

— 

—* 

J 

J 1893. 

Udaipur 


416 

1,544 

46,078 

10,755 

53,640 

60,116 

1 

58,493 

195,392 

No silver imported or pur¬ 
chased locally hv the State 
since June 1893. Coinage of 
small silver from old stock of 
silver possessed by the State 
continues to meet require¬ 
ments of State. 

Pratabgarh 

3,304 

8,593 

1,045,687 

975,778 

1,943 

| 

88,749 


Mint closed since 1st May 1894, 
except for the coinage of small 
silver and copper. The coin¬ 
age in 1897 was for State 
requirements. 

Tonk and Sironj 

48,601 

126,470 

113,147 

3,749 



32,157 


These mints are at present 
closed. The coinage of 1897 
represents re-coinage of 
Mahamed Khani rupees into 
Chauhar Shahi rupees. 

Total for Raj-1 

PT7TANA - - j 

• 

3,174,592 

3,524,307 

8,025,240 

4,162,268 

2,684,119 

2,050,439 

2,501,310 

531,097 
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Quantity of Silver (in Tolas) accepted and passed into Mints in Native States from 1891 to 1898— continued. 


Mints. 


1891. 


1892. 


Indore 


3,590,563 


3,108,356 



'Bilsa 

169,023 

302,376 

570,102 

Gwalior - 

Ujjain 

133,034 

66,786 

1,152,319 


Lashkar - 

226,351 

628,232 

228,865 

Bhopal 

- 

631,588 

719,114 

11,820 

Orchha 


489,888 

475,968 

404,090 


Total fob Cen¬ 
tral India 


Hyderabad 


:} 


5,240,447 


2,135,179 


Junagad 

Cambay 

Kutch Bhooj 


Badhanpur - 
Navanagar 


Total bob Bom- 
bat 


721 


254 


44,199 


5,300,832 


2,183,354 


124 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


Remarks. 


3,078,667 


5,445,863 


2,333,118 


2,324 


378,683 I 1,144,124 


45,174 


2.— Mints in Central India. 


1,555,349 | 380,966 


145,594 


1,152,927 


5,650 


49,693 


2,909,213 


977,449 


1,358,415 


4,314,170 


1,091,530 


1,451,212 


800 


5,766,182 


3.— Mint in Hyderabad. 
705 1 299,971] 418,007 


4 .—Mints in Bombay. 

— | 88,729 


704,665 


94,129 

342,614 


378,807 1,146,448 1,141,408 


17,920 


1,467,371 


1,485,291 


57,680 


492,360 


1,343,229 


3,969 


2,438,728 


168,945 


61,037 


88,084 


1,113,639 


638,769 1,262,760 


170,129 


4,331 


174,460 


356,505 


2,840 


991,400 


994,240 


The Darbar purchases the 
silver for coinage when 
necessary. Does not coin 
for the public. 

Mint closed in October 1893. 
Coin struck for the use of 
the State only when ne¬ 
cessary. 

Coin not supplied to the pub¬ 
lic since 10th April 1893. 
Coin struck for the use of 
the State only when neces¬ 
sary. 

Mint closed on 26th Novem¬ 
ber 1891; coin for the use 
of the State only struck 
when necessary. 

Mint closed on 4th August 

1893, closure being com¬ 
plete both as regards public 
and State. The British 
rupee has been introduced 
as the sole legal tender 
from 1st February 1898, 
and the State has under¬ 
taken not to coin any 
silver at its mint. 

Mint closed since 1st March 

1894. The coinages in 
1896 and 1897 were struck 
on the occasion of the 
Basant Festival, and were 
on account of the State 


Mint closed since 1st July 
1893, but some coin struck 
in October 1893 and Feb¬ 
ruary 1894, from silver 
obtained by washing cru¬ 
cibles. The coinage of 
1895, 1896, and 1897 con¬ 
sisted mainly of re-coinage 
of Hali Sicca rupees. 


The mint coins only State 
silver. The coinages of 
1896 and 1897 were un¬ 
dertaken to replenish the 
supply of the State coin. 

The mint is open to public 
coinage, but the State has 
option to refuse or accept 
a tender. 

Prior to 1894 the State had 
abstained from coining for 
some time, and there was 
a scarcity of coin. The 
coinages of recent years 
have been undertaken to 
replenish supply. The 
State does not appear to 
coin for the public. 

Radhanpur buys its silver in 
the market, and coins when 
necessity arises. Navana- 
gar Darbar also purchases 
silver from local merchants 
when it sees that an issue 
of coins from the State 
mint can be made with 
profit., aDd the coins are 
issued to the merchants in 
payment of the silver 
brought from them. Rad- 
haupur and Navanagar 
proposed curreneyreforms, 
but nothing has as yet been 
settled. 


U 2 
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INDIAN CURRENCY COMMITTEE : 


No. 23— continued. 

Quantitv of Silvei: fin Tolas) accepted and passed into Mints in Native States from 1891 to 1898— continued . 


Mints 


I 

1891. i 1892. 


1893. i 1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


Remarks. 


Baroda 


86,794 


Travancore 


Patiala 


13,039 


123,760 


Nablia 


Jind 


Maler llotia 


'Total for the 1 
Punjab - - f 


Kashmir 


3,683,276 


2,525,393 


23,274 


32,336 


5 .—Mint in Baroda. 
9,791 | 4,871,0161 3,183,417 


1,485,477 


6 .—Mint in Madras. 
3,046 I — | 8,704 


180,067 


123,760 


240,390 


180.067 


238,209 


51,564 


10,751 


62,315 


366,621 


7 .—Mints in the Punjab. 


250 


64,533 


25,840 | — 


64,533 


25,840 


250 


8 .—Mint in Kashmir. 


502,197 


251,152 


I 


1,415,535 


27,063 


250 


61,927 


62,177 


38,051 


250 


76,980 


77,230 


Mint closed on 31st May 
1893. Closure was com¬ 
plete, except that a few 
rupees were coined as 


Rs. 

December 1894 - 13 

January 1894 - 4 

September 1894 - 2 

Heavy coinage in 1895,1896, 
and 1897 mostly due to re¬ 
coinage of old coin, a 
rupee of new device and 
superior workmanship 
having been introduced. 


The Darbar does not receive 
silver from the public. The 
coinage in 1897 was for 
the State only. 


Mint closed in July 1893, 
hut all silver received be¬ 
fore that date was ordered 
to be coined. Some silver 
was also coined in No¬ 
vember 1893 through a 
misunderstanding on the 
part of mint officials. The 
coinages of 1896 and 1897 
were on the occasion of the 
Dasserah and Dewali fes¬ 
tivals. 

The mint is open to free 
coinage, but the State re¬ 
serves the right to refuse 
or accept any tender. 

Silver is only coined on mar¬ 
riage occasions, or on the 
occasion of the installa¬ 
tion of any new Raja. 

Mint open to free coinage, 
but State reserves right to 
refuse or accept any 
tender. 


Coinage of 1895 was mostly 
re-coinage of old coins. 
Mint closed from ] 0 th 
Assoj (25th September 
1895). British rupee is 
being introduced, and will 
become the sole legal ten¬ 
der after 30th April 1898. 
The State has undertaken 
not to coin any silver at 
its mint. 


Total Quantity of Silver (including Re-coinages of Old Coin) received in all the Mints in Native States in India. 


1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1396 

1397 
1823 


Tolas. 

11,059,377 
15,512,186 
19,937,334 
8,793,161 
10,975,804 
12,065,768 
7,946,460 
3,587,118 
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INDIAN CBBBENCY COMMITTEE 


No. 25. 

Statement comparing tlie Rate for Telegraphic Transfers telegraphed from India on each Wednesday, with the 
Minimum. Rate at which Tenders for Biles on India and Telegraphic Transfers were accepted at thePublie 
Sale on the same day, since 1st April 1893. 


Date. 


Bate for Telegraphic 
Transfers in 


Calcutta. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


13 

20 

27 

4 

II 

18 

25 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

6 

la 

20 

27 


3 A 

3-A 


J 3 Ff 

1 3 SF 

i 4 

Holiday 

» 

i aft 
Holiday 
1 3^. 
1 3 ftj 
1 % 

I 5* 


Jan. 


Feb 


Mar. 


April 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


1894. 


3 

10 

17 

24 
31 

7 

14 

21 

28 

7 

14 
21 
28 

4 
11 

18 

15 
2 
9 

10 

23 

30 

6 

13 

20 

27 

4 
11 
18 

25 
1 

8 
15 
22 
29 

5 
12 
19 I 


Q 3 
0 7T!7 


S 1 


1 2^tol 2j 


If 

14# 


115 

J-nr 

4# 

14# 


14 


1 9 

IF 

A 8 

1 tV 

ou 


i 


Tit 


Holiday 
1 1 
m 

o; ‘ 


U TF 

0 3 5 

“FF 

01 3 
T7T 


Q2» 

0|| 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 • 1 


1 

14# 


1 25 
1 aS - 

1 2 i 

• I I 


Bombay. 


1893. 




April 

0 

1 

2A 

1 


12 

1 

2 4§ 

1 


19 

1 

2 # 

1 

it 

26 

1 

m 

1 

May 

3 

1 

m 

1 


10 

1 

025 

1 


17 

24 

1 

1 

2-i£ 

2f 

1 

1 

it 

31 

1 

24# 

1 

June 

7 

1 


1 

if 

14 

1 

2-HI 

1 

tt 

21 

1 

2ft# 

1 

tt 

28 

1 


1 

July 

5 

1 

3ftf 

1 

tt 

12 

1 

3f 

1 

tt 

19 

1 

3ft4 

1 


26 

1 

3 4 

1 

Aug. 

2 

1 

3 4i 

1 

„ 

9 

1 

:1 4f 

1 

ti 

16 

1 


1 

tt 

23 

1 

2ft 

1 

it 

30 

1 

2f 

1 

Sept. 

6 

1 

»ftl 

1 


019 

2# 

2ftf 

2#f 

2A 


“FF 

2 t4 

2 t# 

9 2D 

3f| 

3f 

028 

& 

3 tV 

3* 


3 


rs 


°32 


3, 

3 

3 

3 & 


J F2 

Holiday 
1 3 JL 


'‘it 2 


1 3.. 


1 3 A 

1 3 
1 3 


3 tre 

2 if 

2«f 

3 4§ 

2f 

iF 

If 

144 

2tV 

131 

127 

A li$ 

1 25 

lr 

}f 

a 8 

i* 

iA 

is% 

ofi 

044 
of# 
0- 
l 

04# 


OM 

off 

of# 

Oyf 

Off 

1 

1 9 

1 TS 

If 

1 5 . 
A 8 
u# 


's? 

4ir 


Minimum Rate at 
which 

Tenders were accepted. 


Bills. 


1 2f 
1 2| 
1 24 


m 

2fS 

\¥ 

% 

4 

2ft 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

7 029 


1 4 


T2 


1 Sf 

1 34 


1 34 
1 34 
1 34 
1 34 


1 34 


1 2J 


If 

m 

ia 

2 ttt 


12 5 
1-1 


1 1* 
1 °H 


Off 

Oil 


1A# 

TtT 

1-p. 

<f2 

15 
1 8 

n 


Telegraphic 

Transfers. 


1 2* 

1 2# 

1 2# 

1 244 
1 2i| 

* 244 
1 2| 

1 2ft 

1 2# 


St 1 


1 31 


1 31 
1 3i 


2# 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 0| 
I 1 
1 1, 


if 

i 19 


1 is 
1 T8‘ 
1 x a 
A Tff 

1 13 

1 ts 

121 

x ^z 

1# 


** 

JA 

°T# 

m 

0? 


1 

11 
-32 

°rf 

°tI 

iff 


Date. 


Bate for Telegraphic 
Transfers in 


Calcutta. Bombay. 


Sept. 

Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


1894. 


26 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

7 

14 

21 

28 

5 

12 

19 

26 


Jan. 

tt 

Feb. 

i> 

tt 

it 

Mar. 

tt 

ft 

April 

it 

ft 

May 

tt 

ft 

June 

ft 

ft 

July 

tt 

Aug. 

tf 

Sept. 

ft 

tt 

Oct. 

tt 

tt 

Nov. 

>f 

ft 

ft 

Dec. 


1895. 


2 

9 

16 

23 
30 

6 

13 

20 

27 

6 

13 

20 

27 
3 

10 

17 

24 
1 
8 

15 
22 

29 

5 
12 

19 
26 

3 
10 

17 

24 
31 

7 

14 
21 

28 

4 
11 

18 

25 
2 
9 

16 
23 

30 

6 
13 

20 
27 

4 

11 

18 

25 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


1896. 


1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

5 

12 

19 

26 

4 


IA 
1 6 

if 


144 
144 
1 144 
i^V 


if 

U 

I 35 

off 

°|4 

°! 

01 


Off 

Off 

04 

of 

u 8 

013 

U T7T 

Q gl 

1 

off 

Oft 


Off 
1-J5 

1 Irs 

1 1A 
1 Iff 
■ Iff 


1 11. 

1 1 . 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 1-A 


trz 

1* 

1* 

iA 

1 * 

1 1 3 

F 

IA 

Iff 

IA 

lira 


ltf 

5 

TTS" 

1 3 

A TT2 

U 


1 A 

l-^v 

TIT 

1 1 1 


1 1 A 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

i il* 

i ^ 35 - 

Holiday 

j» 

1 119 

1 ‘FF 
1 125 

1 If 

1 if 
1 
1 
1 


Iff 
Iff 
I Iff 

1 lft 

1 Iff 
1 Iff 

1 129 

1 J FF 

Holiday 


2 

131 

‘11 

I 3 1 

A 3T2 
9 1 
Z TT2 
2* 

2 f 

2| 

2f 


1* 

1* 


1* 

If 
A 8 

Off 

Off 

Of 

of 


of 

of 


TF 


0-34 

1 

044 


Of 

n 

H 


1 1 * 
1 14 # 


1 * 
1 * 

i* 

1 * 

iff 
144 

1 * 

i* 
1 iff 
!■& 
1A 


‘3F 

1 * 

1 * 

n 

ia 

13 V 
i* 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

Holiday 


1 11 

F 

1 s 

1AA 

32 

115 

A 3^ 
1 9 

a ts > 

\¥ 

a 4 

1 ## 


1 ^# 

if 

144 

iff 

f 

1## 


2 

2 

13 1 
2 

2-#* 


Minimum Bate at 
which 

Tenders were accepted. 


Bills. 


If 

1 5 

-i-Tny 


if 

If 

life 

14 


off 

Off 

Off 


1 of 
1 OM 
I o| 

I Off 
I Oi* 
1 op^ 

1 OAA 


u Tg- 

1 

04# 


1 of 

1 0|| 

1 14 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 * 

If 

144 

144 

144 

144 

1 * 

144 


1 * 

144 

1 * 

14 


1 144 

I 1-tV 

1 1 7 

’ 1 a 7 r 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 1 


FF 

1 3 

‘FT 

1 5 
‘TSi 

1 5 

P 

1 4 

Ifir 

If 

1 1 7 

A ire 

Iff 

l| 

119 

A ^2' 

127 

*32 

1A 

X 4 
12 7 

P 

1 8 

113 

F 


1 1 2 i 

A s 2 

1 ll 


113 

^TR- 


24th 1 l.|# 


24 ? 

iff 

2?rV 

Iff 


"SF 

013 


2A# 


Telegraphic 

Transfers. 


1 lP 


I 14# 


0 44 
0## 


1 of 
I I IF 
1 1 


1 1A 


I if 


I l-t 


1 1 l 1 

1 A Tir 


2f 
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Statement comparing the Rate for Telegraphic Transfers telegraphed from India on each Wednesday, with the • 
Minimum Bate at which Tenders for Bills on India and Telegraphic Transfers were accepted at t he Publics 
Sale on the same day, sinco l»t April 18s)3— continued. 


Date. 


Rate for Telegraphic 
Transfers in 


Calcutta. 


Bombay. 


Minimum Rate at 
which 

Tenders were accepted. 


Bills. 


1896 . 










1897 . 




Mar. 

11 

i 

2 ft 

1 

9 , x 1 

i 

2 f 


— 

Sept. 

29 

i 

3 ff 


18 

1 

n 

1 

91 1 

i 

A 


— 

Oet. 

6 

i 

3 §t 

» 

25 

i 

2 ft 

1 

2 ff 

i 

3 ** 

l 

2 f 

ff 

13 

i 

3 f| 

April 

1 

i 

2 * 

1 

2 f 

i 

2 ff 

l 

2 f 

J> 

20 

i 

3 f 

8 

i 

2 * 

1 

2 ft 

t i 

2 ft 

l 

2 ft 

31 

27 

i 

3 f 

„ 

15 

i 

2 Tff 

1 

2 irs 

i 

2 at 

l 

2 iTT 

Nov. 

3 

Holiday 

5 , 

22 

i 

9 3 

1 

2 f 

i 

2 f 

1 

2 ft 

33 

10 

i 

3 tt 

» 

29 

i 

9 3 

J T7T 

i 1 

2 * 

i 

2 f 

l 

2 ?ft- 

33 

17 

i 

3 at 

May 

6 

i 

9 3 

1 1 

2 A 

i 

9 3 
tt 

l 

2 f 

33 

24 

i 

3 ff 


13 

i 

1 1 

1 

Iff 

i 

4 

l 

1 29 

L tt 

Dee. 

1 

i 

3 f 


20 

Holiday 

Holiday 

i 

Iff 

i 

127 


8 

i 



27 

i 

1 3 

A T<r 

i 

Iff 

i 

I 2 7 
l tt 

l 

li 

i 8 

33 

15 

i 

2 ff 

June 

3 

i 

1 29 

i tt 

i 

ift 

i 

1 1 5 

l 

1 3 > 
l tt 

33 

22 

i 

3 # 


10 

i 

2 

i 

iff 

i 

2 

1 

2 tt 

33 

29 

i 

3 ft 

,, 

17 

i 

2?3 

i 

2 at 

i 

2 t V 


— 






24 

i 

2*3 

i 

2 ft 

i 

2 ft 

l 

2 ft 

1898 . 




July 

1 

1 

2 ft 

i 

2 * 

i 

2 ft 



Jan. 

5 

i 

3 f 

,, 

8 

i 

2 '! 

i 

n 

i 

2 f 

l 

2 ft 

„ 

12 

i 

4 tV 

3 , 

15 

i 

4 

i 

2 f 

i 

2 * 



33 

19 

i 

4 at 

„ 

22 

i 

2 ff 

i 

9 5 

i 

2 3 
i «r 


— 

33 

26 

i 

93 1 

„ 

29 

i 

2 ft 

i 

9 3 

i 



— 

Feb. 

2 

i 

3 « 

Aug. 

5 

i 

2 ft 

i 

9 7 

i 

2 4 


— 


9 

i 

3 ft 

if 

12 

i 

2 ft 

i 

2 ft 

i 

2 ^r 


— 

» 

16 

i 

929 

„ 

19 

i 

2 TB’ 

i 

2 at 

i 

2 tt 

l 

2 T 3 ‘ 

33 

23 

i 

3 ff 

,, 

26 

i 

2 

i 

2 tt 

i 

2 t 8 r 


— 

Mar. 

2 

i 

4 

Sept. 

2 

i 

2 ft 

i 

2 at 

i 

9 3 

TB - 


— 

>> 

9 

i 

4 at 

„ 

9 

i 

2 ft 

i 

2#2 

i 

2 ft 


- ( 

33 

16 

i 

3 ft 

if 

16 

i 

2 ft 

i 

2 f 

i 



— 

33 

23 

i 

3 ft 

,, 

23 

i 

2 ft 

i 

2 A 

i 

2 ft 


— 

33 

30 

i 

3 ft 

if 

30 

i 

2 ft 

• i 

2 ft 

i 

2 ft 


— 

April 

6 

1 

a 8 

Oet. 

7 

i 

2 s 

i 

2 ^ 

i 

2 ft 


— 

33 

13 

i 

3 fi 

„ 

14 

Holiday 

i 

2 A 

i 

2.7 

l 

H 

33 

20 

i 

4 fa 

if 

21 


» 

i 

2 fs 

i 

iff 

i 


„ 

27 

i 

4 w 

if 

28 

i 

2 } 

i 

2 | 

i 

2 ff 

i 

4 

May 

4 

i 

3 ff 

Nov. 

4 

Holiday 

Holiday 

i 

2 ft 


— 

33 

11 

i 

4 

„ 

11 

i 

3 f 

i 

3 ff 



l 

?» 

33 

18 

i 

4 fk 

if 

18 

i 

3 # 

i 

3 ft 

i 

3 ff 

l 

»ft 

f3 

25 

i 

3 ft 

a 

25 

i 


i 

3 ft 

i 

3 ^r 



June 

1 

i 

4 

Dec. 

2 

i 

3 at 

i 

3 at 

i 

3 * 


— 

33 

8 

i 

3 ff 

” 

9 

16 

i 

i 

3 fj 

3 ft 

i 

i 

3 f 

3 f 

i 

i 




33 

15 

22 

i 

i 

3 ff 

3 | 

» 

23 

i 

3 ft 

i 

3 at 

i 

3 -nr 

l 

3 fj 

33 

29 

i 

3 ft 

ft 

30 

i 

3 tV 

i 

3 ff 

i 

9 13 

°tt 1 


— 

J uly 

6 

i 












33 

13 

i 

3 -U- 

T 7 T 

1897 . 











20 

i 

3 ft 

Jan. 

6 

i 

3 « 

i 

H 

i 

3 -^v 


— 

»> 

27 

i 

3 ff 

„ 

13 

i 

9 a 
d s 

i 

9 1 1 

i 

3 ft 

l 

3 f 

Aug. 

3 

i 

3 ff 


20 

i 

q 1 

1 

3 

1 

3 


— 


10 

i 

3 t 

>» 

27 

i 


i 


i 

9 5 

l 

3 f 

33 

17 

i 

* 1_7 

*8 

Feb. 

3 

i 

3 | 

i 

3 f 

i 

9 9 

fi tt 

l 

3 | 

33 

24 

i 

4 

JJ 

10 

i 

3 f 

i 

H 

i 

3 ws 

i 

H 

31 

31 

i 

3 ft 

)> 

17 

i 

9 5 

i 

3 ft 

i 

3 iV 

l 


Sept. 

7 

i 

3 aa 

>» 

24 

i 

■ ! ft 

i 

3 ^j 

i 

3 at 

l 

3 f 

33 

14 

1 

4 

Mar. 

3 

i 

2 ff 

i 

2 ff 


— 


— 

33 

21 

1 

9 3 1 


10 

i 

3 

i 

3 

i 

3 

. l 

3 3 

33 

28 

i 

3 e 


17 

i 

3 A 

i 

3 at 

i 

3 

l 

3 3 

Oct. 

5 

i 

3 ff 

if 

24 

i 

4 

i 

3 ft 

i 

3 ft 

i 

3 * 

33 

12 

i 

3 ft 


31 

i 

3 tV 

i 


i 

3 at 

l 

4 

33 

19 

i 

9 15 
, 5 T 7 T 

April 

7 

i 

3 fi 

i 

3 

i 

3 


— 

Nov. 

26 

i 

4 

S> 

14 

1 

3 fs 

i 


i 

3 


— 

2 

i 

4 


21 

i 

3 fg 

1 

3 fa 

i 

3 

l 

,] tt 

33 

9 

i 

3 ft 

yt 

28 

i 

3 * 

i 

3 A 

i 

3 



33 

16 

i 

929 

May 

5 

i 

2 |f 

1 

0_7 

o 

i 

K 


— 

33 

23 

Holiday 

12 

i 

2 fS 

i 

2 » 

i 

2 ft 

l 

2 ff 

33 

30 

1 

98 1 


19 

i 

2 ff 

i 

9 7 

i 

2 * 

1 

915 

*tt 

Dec. 

7 

1 

9 3 1 


26 

i 

2 f 

i 

2 ft 

i 

2 ft 

l 

013 

33 

14 

1 

4 

June 

2 

i 

2 ft 

i 

2 ft 

i 

2 ff 


— 

33 

21 

1 

4 1 

» 

9 

16 

i 

i 

9 i 9 

V 

i 

i 

2 fS 

2 # 

i 

i 

2 A 

2 f? 


_ 

33 

28 

1 

4 


23 

i 

2 ft 

i 

2 ff 

i 

m 


— 

1899 . 





30 

i 

2 ff 

i 

2 ff 

i 

as# 


— 

Jan. 

4 

1 

4 at 

July 

7 

i 

2 f 

i 

2 ff 

i 

2 ff 


— 

>1 

11 

1 

4 ft 


14 

i 

4 

i 

3 f 

i 

3 ft 


— 

33 

18 

1 

4 ft 


21 

i 

3 * 

i 

3 A 

i 

3 f 


— 

33 

25 

1 


>» 

28 

i 


i 


i 

3 fa 


— 

Feb. 

1 

1 

4 ft 

Aug. 

4 

i 

4 

i 

3 f 

i 

3 ft 


— 

33 

8 

1 


11 

i 

4 

i 

3 ff 

i 

°32 


— 

33 

15 

1 

4 fs 

» 

18 

i 

3 f 

i 

3 | 

i 



— 

33 

22 

1 

4 aa 

25 

i 

3 ft 

i 

3 f 

i 

92 7 

D- 52 


— 

Mar. 

1 

1 

4 

Sept. 

1 

i 

3 ft 

i 

3 ft 

i 

9 l 8 


— 

» 

8 

1 

4 


8 

i 

915 

i 

m 


—. 


— 


15 

1 

4 


15 

i 

92 

i 

■4 


— 


— 

33 

22 

1 

4 

33 

22 

! i 

95 1 

i 

m 


— 


— 

3* 

29 

1 

3 ft 


Telegraphic 

Transfers. 


Date. 


Rate for Telegraphic 
Transfers in 


Calcutta. 


Bombay. 


1 3 « 


318 


1 Q 1 9 

1 3 


1 3 


F 


* • J 33 

1 3 t P 


3 Tif 

2 ft 

3ft 

az 


1 3* 

1 

1 4 

1 3f 

i m 
1. 4 

1 3 l 


1 3ff 
3ft 


1 

1 3f 


4vV 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 

1 4 ■ 


Tit 

Hi 

4 

Hi 

3ft 


1 
1 
1 
I 
I 

i 3ff 
1 3f 
1 SH 

3 ? 


u Tir 


3-1 

IP 

3? 

3 §i 

I 3|| 

1 ^ 1 5 
I dyg 

Holiday 

1 3 1 5 

1 3P 

l Og 

1 3ft 
1 3A£ 

1 3 ff 

1 4 

1 3ft 

1 3|f 

Holiday 
1 
1 
I 

1 
1 
1 

2 4 fa 

1 4A 

1 4 A 
I 4fa 
1 4* 
1 4 fir 

1 4 3T? 

I 4 fa 
I 4 fs 
1 4 

1 4 

I 3fi 
1 3Sf 


31# 

9 3 I 


3ft 

4 

4 1 


Minimum Rate at 
which 

Tenders were accepted. 


Bills. 


Telegraphic 

Transfers. 


3 at 

3fi 

3ft 


3 a i 
tt n 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
l 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 3 H 
1 3z$ 
1 3fa 
1 3 U 

i H 

1 3 ts 

1 3| 

1 it 

3 P 

31 


m 

3#t 

3|J 

3ff 


3fi 

3ft 

3ft 


3ff 

3f 

3ft 

4 

s l 

3ft 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 3M 

1 3f| 

1 3fA 
1 4 

1 4 tra 
1 4 


3ft 

3M 

4 

3#t 


98 1 

°tt 

3ff 

3ft 

4 at 

4 

3ft 


1 4 fi 
1 4- 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 »4 


33 
4 3 

4 A 

4 ^> 

4 ttt 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 afr 


1 4 t 


3ft 


1 
1 
1 

1 3 H 

4 5T2 
4 i 


3#8 


1 4 

1 4 vb 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 3M 
1 

1 4 

1 3-J 
1 3|- 


4 

»« 

4 3TS 

4 ft 


1 4 
1 4 at 
1 4 

I 3ff 


I 4- 


1 344 


1 *& 


4 i 

4 i 

4 i 

4A 

43 , 

tt 

ft 

4 1 

4 i 

4^ 

4 

4 


U 4 
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INDIAN CURRENCY COMMITTEE: 


No. 26 . 

English: and Indian Prices of Principal Articles of Import from, and Export to, India, from 1888. 


(i.) Sauerbeck’s Sterling Prices of Commodities. 
(Average Prices of 1867-77 = 100.) 


' 

— 


English 

Gazette 

Wheat. 

Rice. 1 

Sugar 

(Java). 

Coffee. 

Tea. 

Cotton. 

Jute. 

Wool. 

Silk. 

Hides. 

Linseed. 

j 

Indigo. 

Timber. 

Nitrate 
of Soda. 
* 

1888 



58 

71 

56 

96 

50 

58 

70 

72 

57 

73 

63 

66 

74 

71 

1889 

- 

- 

55 

72 

67 

114 

50 

61 

79 

82 

59 

70 

69 

62 

84 

68 

1890 

- 

- 

59 

72 

54 

123 

51 

58 

70 

76 

61 

70 

73 

59 

79 

61 

1891 

- 

- 

68 

79 

54 

118 

56 

48 

68 

70 

57 

66 

70 

66 

73 

63 

1892 

- 


56 

77 

56 

113 

51 

45 

79 

61 

53 

63 

64 

62 

74 

63 

1893 

- 


1 

48 

62 

61 

123 

53 

53 , 

68 

60 

54 

65 

69 

76 

71 j 

66 

1894 

- 

- 

41 

58 

48 

117 

47 

39 

66 

55 

43 

64 

65 

69 

70 

66 

1895 

- 

- 

42 

-! 

42 

115 

47 

41 

58 

57 

43 

84 

64 

59 

69 

59 

1896 

- 

- | 

48 

62’ | 

4,4 

100 

46 

46 

64 

62 

46 

77 

56 

59 

74 

57 

1897 


- 

55 

67 

39 

86 

45 

45 

58 

59 

45 

75 

53 

55 

77 

55 

1898 



62 

72 

41 

78 

46 

37 

58 

64 

46 

82 

59 

i 

48 

78 

55 


* Nitrate of Soda is taken as equivalent to Saltpetre. 


(ii.) Prices of certain Staple Commodities in Calcutta and London. 


Note. —The Table is based on Prices of 1873 = 100. 

(a) Prices in Calcutta (in Rangoon for rice and in Bombay for cotton). 
(4) Prices in London. 


— 

Rice. 

(a) (6) 

Wheat. 

(«) (4) 

Cotton. 

(a) (6) 

Jute. 

(a) (6)1 

Linseed. j 
(a) ( b ) j 

Rapeseed. 

(«) (4) 

Tea. 

(a) (A) 

Indigo. 

(a) (6) 

1888 - 

154 

76 

81 

54 

99 

62 

126 

79 

93 

65 

84 

56 

72 

73 

85 

93 

1889 - 

156 

79 

83 

51 

104 

66 

151 

90 

104 

69 

95 

74 

66 

64 

81 

89 

1890 - 

143 

79 

81 

54 

95 

67 

122 

81 

99 

71 

98 

73 

55 

63 

79 

93 

1891 - 

173 

86 

92 

63 

84 

52 

127 

75 

99 

70 

102 

72 

65 

67 

77 

109 

1392 - 

191 

84 

95 

52 

86 

46 

153 

96 

113 

65 

84 

62 

71 

44 

91 

85 

1893 - 

150 

1 67 

86 

45 

100 

51 

154 

82 

117 

69 

103 

61 

62 

39 

106 

101 

1894 - 

140 

65 

75 

39 

89 

43 

158 

88 

121 

64 

91 

51 

79 

35 

101 

104 

1895 - 

143 

60 

83 

39 

91 

42 

141 

67 

119 

61 

100 

50 

71 

35 

102 

92 

1896 - 

169 

65 

112 

45 

90 

48 

155 

75 

97 

54 

95 

55 

66 

33 

90 

86 

1897 - 

177 

75 

120 

51 

86 

43 

132 

76 

94 

51 

113 

62 

54 

30 

80 

81 

1898 - 

144 

78 

92 

58 

71 

37 

121 

70 

87 

59 

91 

58 

48 

31 

67 

70 


J. E. O’Conor. 
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No. 27 .—Variations in 'Wholesale Prices of Exports at Calcutta, Boh day, and Bangooh. 






! 

Cotton, 

Opium. 

Rice. 

















Broach. 

Bengal. 

Malwa. 

Ballam 
(Calcutta). 

Ngatsain 

(Rangoon). 

Ngakyouk 

(Rangoon). 

1861-65 

1866-70 

- 

- 

- 

- 

128 

112 

104 

100 

113 

114 

88 

120 

]■ Not available. 

1871-75 


• 

- 

. 

87 

102 

100 

115 

97 

113 

1876-80 

- 

- 

- 

- 

86 

98 

116 

154 

126 

157 

1881-85 


- 

- 

- 

88 

100 

101 

122 

122 

151 

1886-90 

- 



- 

90 

87 . 

93 

134 

135 

164 


1891 


- 

- 

84 

82 

87 

143 

ir>6 

194 


1892 

- 

- 

_ 

75 

95 

89 

169 

173 

214 


1893 


- • 

. ; 

107 

91 

88 

180 

142 

178 


1894 - 

- 

- 

- ' 

84 

99 

93 

188 

117 

148 


1895 - 

- 

- 

• 

70 

112 

105 

147 

122 

154 

1891-95 

• 

- 

- 

- 

84 

96 

92 

165 

142 

178 


1896 - 

. 


. 

94 

104 

103 

151 

125 

158 


1897 


.. 


76 

83 

94 

204 

146 

183 


1898 

. 

• 

- 

68 

80 

85 

185 

119 

151 


1899 

- 


" 

59 

- 89 

84 

l 

153 

122 

153 



Wheat. 

Linseed. 

Jute. 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

] lombay. 

Picked. 

Ordinary. 

1861-65 - ... 

82 


85 

90 

103 

88 

1866-70 - 

101 

108 

107 

104 

110 

103 

1871-75 - -- - 

85 

79 

104 

98 

128 

123 

1876-80 . 

94 

108 

104 

103 

153 

144 

1881-85 ... 

84 

77 

95 

97 

132 

123 

1886-90 ----- 

83 

94 

104 

104 

163 

153 

1891 ... 

87 

93 

97 

103 

126 

115 

1892 - 

103 

118 

112 

110 

236 

231 

1893 

97 

106 

128 

129 

192 

183 

1894 ... 

79 

95 

123 

121 

241 

237 

1895 .... 

82 

106 

127 

131 

175 

169 

1891-95 ... 

90 

104 

117 

119 

194 

187 

1896 ... . 

100 

94 

115 

112 

BBS 

■Pi 

1897 

150 

153 

98 

101 



1898 .... 

104 

2 L!! G rT^CI 

94 

100 

■ 


1899 

84 

106 

92 

101 

ini 

161 


— 

Jute 

Gunny Bags. 

Tea, 

good 

Souchong. 

Cotton Yarns, 
20.v. 

Cotton 
T-cloth, 
44-inch, 24 
yards, 8 lbs. 

Indigo, 

good. 

Hides, Cow, 
slaughtered. 

1861-65 




97 




95 

70 

l866-70 

- 

_ 

- 

103 

— 

— 

— 

102 

67 

1871-75 

- 

- 

- 

100 

looo 

- o 

~( 3 ) 

108 

96 

1876-80 

- 

- 

- 

94 

94 

81 

83 

103 

. 96 

1881-85 

- 

- 

- 

105 

69 

77 

81 

110 

99 

1886-90 

- 

- 

- 

110 

54 

74 

77 

86 

81 


1891 

_ 

- 

93 

50 

70 

77 

86 

65 


1892 - 

- 

. 

132 

41 

65 

77 

74 

66 


1893 

- 

- 

119 

59 

78 

78 

114 

124 


1894 


- 

109 

38 

71 

80 

108 

121 


1895 - 


- 

no 

64 

67 

81 

105 

126 

1891-95 

- 

- 

- 

113 

50 

70 

79 

97 

100 


1896 

_ 

_ 

108 

48 

74 

79 

105 

125 


1897 - 

- 

- 

99 

43 

72 

77 

84 

100 


1893 

- 

. 

85 

43 

63 

78 

84 

109 


1899 - 

* 

" 

87 

39 

52 

74 

57 

106 


(*) Four years average. 

( 2 ) No prices available before 1874. Tbe level is based on Ihe price o£ 1874 —100. In 1875 the level was 81. 
0 No prices available before 1874. The level is based on the price of 1874 = 100, In 1875 the level was SC. 
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INDTAN CURRENCY COMMITTEE : 


No. 28.— Variations in Wholesale Prices of Imports at Calcutta. 



Grey 

Shirtings, 

8| lbs. 

Mule Twist, 
White, 

No. 40. 

Mule Twist, 
Turkey Red, 
No. 40. 

Copper, 

Braziers’. 

• 

Iron, Flat, 
Bolt, Bar. 

Total. 

1861-65 

. - 


_ 

145 

146 

123 

99 

64 

577 

11166-70 

- 

- 

- 

128 

122 

117 

88 

69 

524 

1871-75 

- 


- 

93 

92 

104 

92 

89 

470 

1876-80 

- 

- 

- 

79 

83 

83 

88 

67 

400 

1881-85 

- 

-• 

- 

78 

77 

62 

78 

61 

356 

1886-90 

- 

- 

- 

80 

71 

57 

76 

62 

346 


1891 - - 

- 

- 

74 

70 

56 

72 

62 

334 


1892 - ‘ 

- 

- 

74 

64 

57 

72 

64 

331 


1893 - 

- 

- 

77 

74 

62 

75 

97 

385 


1894 

- 

- 

70 

69 

62 

73 

94 

368 


1895 - 

- 

- 

71 

70 

62 

83 

106 

392 

1891-95 

- 

- 

- 

73 

69 

60 

75 

85 

362 


1896 J - 

- 

- 

69 

77 

62 

82 

111 

401 


1897 - 

• 

- 

70 

66 

62 

78 

no 

386 


1898 - 

- 

- 

64 

61 

62 

83 

111 

381 


1899 - 

- 

- 

62 

57 

42 

87 

111 

359 


J. E. O’Conoh. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Diagram illustrating 1 the Levels of Prices of Imports and Exports at the Poets of Calcutta and Bombat. 

The line of imports represents the totals of the prices of grey cotton shirtings, mule twist (grey and dyed), 
copper, and iron. (Level of 1873 — 100.) 

The line of exports represents the totals of cotton, rice, wheat, linseed, iute gunny bags, tea, cotton yam. and 
indigo. (Level of 1873 = 100.) 


No. 29. 

Diagram illustrating the two preceding Tables. 
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No. 30.— Variations in the Betail Price of Bice since 1861—(Price of 1873 = 100). 
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INDIAN CURRENCY COMMITTEE 


Wo, 31.— Variations in the Betail Price of Wheat since 1861—(Price of 1873— 100). 


Years. 

Calcutta. 

Patna. 

Cawnpore. 

r d 

« 

Meerut. 

Delhi. 

Amritsar. 

Rawalpindi. 

Karachi. 

Belgaum. 

Ahmadnagar. 

Bombay. 

Ahmadabad. 

Jabalpur. 

| 

f 

Raipur. 

1S61 

69 

69 

96 

61 

126 

129 

140 

64 

78 

74 

97 

92 

100 

1 

79 

75 

88 

1862 

62 

98 

60 

54 

60 

72 

170 

69 

101 

61 

116 

97 

95 

68 

103 

51 

1863 

56 

50 

58 

56 

61 

75 

128 

62 

103 

145 

138 

121 

156 

86 

136 

69 

1864 

77 

98 

84 

69 

85 

89 

93 

73 

150 

198 

180 

147 

209 

64 

181 

132 

186.i 

77 

94 

99 

92 

98 

129 

99 

68 

133 

166 

171 

137 

237 

99 

167 

192 

Average 

68 

82 

79 

66 

86 

99 

126 

67 

113 

129 

140 

119 

159 

79 

132 

106 

1866 

99 

151 

118 

111 

86 

98 

98 

67 

131 

229 

171 

179 

172 

152 

241 

211 

1867 

54 

105 

99 

65 

94 

90 

104 

76 

116 

116 

153 

130 

125 

94 

241 

117 

1868 

69 

52 

83 

87 

79 

91 

135 

14G 

111 

61 

124 

114 

166 

132 

163 

117 

1869 

80 

122 

144 

111 

153 

163 

200 

139 

113 

79 

118 

137 

188 

180 

215 

282 

1870 

80 

133 

107 

80 

129 

147 

168 

122 

150 

222 

206 

130 

183 

132 

164 

184 

Average 

76 

113 

110 

91 

108 

118 

141 

110 

124 

141 

167 

138 

167 

138 

205 

182 

1871 

72 

67 

69 

62 

83 

87 

104 

103 

132 

128 

126 

114 

140 

86 

116 

88 

1872 

82 

80 

86 

93 

83 

91 

108 

98 

108 

120 

136 


112 

91 

112 

101 

1873 


100 

400 

400 

400 

100 

400 

400 

400 

100 

100 

400 

400 


400 

100 

1874 

93 

94 

96 

95 

98 

99 

99 

78 

107 

74 

77 

94 

94 

96 

91 

102 

1873 

72 

68 

71 

62 

91 

89 

97 

64 

120 

64 

103 

98 

82 

74 

86 

91 

Average 

84 

82 

84 

82 

91 

. 

93 

102 

89 

113 

97 

108 

102 

106 

89 

101 

96 

1876 

67 

63 

66 

59 

78 

77 

98 

57 

120 

85 

106 


86 

74 

95 

79 

1877 

88 

83 

103 

92 


103 

97 

65 

130 

166 

190 

142 

142 

97 

114 

99 

1878 

97 

110 

120 

120 

135 

135 

142 

103 

164 

168 

242 

177 

175 

171 

167 

217 

1879 

94 

113 

117 


135 

135 

172 

200 

195 

207 

236 

168 

177 

174 

182 

213 

1880 

88 

80 

90 

84 


109 

148 

169 

149 

136 

154 


98 

118 

126 

106 

Average 

87 

90 

99 

93 

112 

112 

131 

119 

152 

152 

186 

143 

136 

127 

137 

155 

18S1 

H[ 


81 

81 

99 

98 

119 

141 

118 

70 

112 

106 

85 

94 

105 

108 

1882 



89 

89 

109 

102 

98 

91 

117 

62 

128 

112 

99 

107 

110 

134 

1883 

ifii 


89 

86 

112 

100 

101 

74 

116 

67 

128 

113 

110 

99 

108 

180 

1684 

9 


75 

77 

99, 

95 

93 

60 

110 

64 

113 

104 

95 

84 

91 

145 

1885 



74 

72 

91 

84 

92 

65 

108 


113 

102 

84 

93 

94 

123 

Average 

79 

77 

82 

81 

102 

96 

101 

86 






95 

102 

138 

1886 

76 

76 

84 

81 



119 

88 

130 

71 

127 

112 

93 

120 

115 

159 

1887 

81 

85 

101 


134 

129 

152 

133 

138 

75 

146 

117 

126 

125 

127 

194 

1888 

89 

90 

102 


135 

129 

144 

127 

133 

78 

140 

121 

130 

133 

128 

196 

1889 

89 

96 

99 

104 

119 

110 

117 

97 

131 

77 

137 

117 

119 

129 

134 

208 

1890 

86 

93 

107 

106 

123 

116 

128 

98 

129 

71 

131 

111 

112 

123 

130 

190 

Average 

84 

88 

99 

99 

124 

117 

132 

109 

132 

74 

136 

116 

116 

126 

127 

191 

1891 

98 

99 

114 

117 

145 

135 

168 

126 

143 

90 

143 

120 

122 

146 

147 

249 

1892 


107 

117 

116 

143 

131 

180 

149 

155 

131 

175 

138 

133 

149 

182 

313 

1893 

95 

97 

106 


126 

114 

148 

125 

129 

98 

138 

119 

107 

128 

140 

230 

1894 

87 

91 

93 

92 

103 

93 

96 

74 

98 

71 

105 

106 

94 

135 

131 

201 

1895 

93 

94 

102 

106 

123 

110 

129 

90 

111 

66 

98 

88 


152 

144 

253 

Average 

95 

96 

106 

gm 

128 

117 

144 

113 

127 

91 

132 

Bl 


142 

149 

249 

1896 

109 

127 

1 

138 

166 

161 

189 

148 

141 

87 

141 

98 

138 

169 

172 

307 

1897 

143 

156 

11 

151 

199 

192 

235 

185 

177 

158 

247 

175 

187 

209 

242 

468 

1898 


99 

H 

95 

138 

132 

148 

115 

139 

125 

182 

153 

132 

145 

178 

310 
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Tears. 


1961 

1862 

1863 

1661 

1865 


Arerage 


1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 


Average 


1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 


Average 


1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 


Average 


1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 


Average 


1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Average 


1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 


Average 


1896 

1897 

1898 


No. 32.— Variations in the Retail Price of Jawar since 1861 —(Price of 1873 = 100). 



Cawnpore. 

Fyzabad. 

Meerut. 

Delhi. 

Amritsar. 

•3 

a 

£ 

e3 

Karachi. 

Belgaum. 

Ahmadriagar. 

Bombay. 

Ahmadabad. 

Jabalpur. 

' £ 

£ 

a 

;p 

£ 

| 

i 

Salem. 

. 

102 

75 

170 

158 

246 

90 

88 

. 

92 

98 

103 

100 

130 

81 

98 

110 

- 

71 

68 

72 

74 

144 

83 

92 

82 

156 

103 

143 

74 

116 

96 

110 

- 

69 

63 

92 

72 

79 

67 

76 

215 

209 

143 

00 

86 

127 

119 

100 

- 

102 

91 

111 

87 

71 

67 

192 

201 

206 

172 

271 

144 

194 

203 

86 

- 

103 

119 

125 

104 

132 

66 

203 

172 

116 

150 

163 

96 

194 

196 

no' 

- 

89 

83 

114 

99 

134 

75 

130 

152 

157 

. 

134 

173 

106 

142 

142 

103 

_ 

102 

131 

114 

87 

99 

105 

154 

209 

129 

176 

120 

152 

242 

225 

142 

- 

85 

73 

112 

88 

123 

75 

112 

91 

179 

170 

136 

100 

208 

264 

199 

- 

67 

73 

122 

96 

198 

168 

112 

56 

119 

130 

127 

144 

224 

125 

140 

- 

140 

121 

219 

169 

237 

178 

118 

82 

190 

168 

226 

173 

188 

85 

123 

- 

94 

99 

117 

107 

187 

100 

140 

112 

152 

128 

232 

152 

168 

88 

103 

- 

98 

99 

137 

109 

169 

125 

127 

110 

154 

154 

168 

144 

206 

157 

141 

_ 

91 

68 


83 

125 

79 

139 

84 

139 

120 

150 

112 

137 

70 

62 

- 

74 

89 

126 

100 

148 

101 

114 

104 

155 

122 

110 

116 

118- 

75 

50 

- 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

- 

102 

115 

114 

105 

113 

96 

99 

82 

75 

88 

98 

125 

70 

88 

102 

- 

79 

70 

105 

100 

115 

82 

112 

87 

86 

93 

91 

79 

77 

105 

91 

- 

89 

88 

111 

98 

120 

92 

113 

91 

111 

105 

110 

106 

100 

87 

79 


57 

5fi 

96 

83 

103 

60 

128 

106 

129 

105 

101 

86 

110 

140 

126 

- 

100 

' 97 

120 

108 

94 

85 

171 

188 

301 

182 

167 

114 

130 

304 

278 

- 

150 

115 

185 

174 

194 

152 

233 

145 

295 

191 

212 

177 

155 

212 

205 

- 

107 

108 

143 

135 

208 

200 

161 

146 

291 

172 

193 

159 

184 

147 

145 

- 

77 

96 

109 

103 

143 

156 

130 

93 

186 

118 

94 

96 

137 

86 

111 

- 

98 

94 

131 

121 

148 

131 

165 

136 

240 

154 

153 

126 

143 

178 

173 

. 

78 

70 

115 

109 

145 

135 

121 

65 

88 

88 

80 

76 

99 

63 

85 

- 

78 

70 

101 

97 

107 

84 

117 

63 

106 

100 

116 

106 

100 

69 

82 

- 

75 

73 

94 

96 

86 

65 

119 

86 

125 

105 

122 

97 

90 

59 

73 

- 

74 

84 

107 

110 

93 

51 

118 

89 

171 

113 

109 

97 

102 

78 

85 

- 

73 

75 

94 

91 

111 

66 

113 

95 

145 

106 

108 

109 

109 

103 

108 

- 

78 

74 

102 

101 

108 

80 

188 

80 

127 

102 

107 

97 

100 

74 

87 


95 

86 

110 

106 

138 

123 

124 

90 

125 

109 

107 

121 

117 

89 

97 

- 

104 

135 

157 

156 

199 

153 

126 

78 

123 

110 

134 

133 

139 

86 

80 

- 

122 

145 

144 

143 

177 

139 

135 

83 

166 

122 

143 

141 

152 

74 

85 

- 

94 

137 

115 

116 

139 

86 

146 

89 

193 

116 

136 

145 

146 

84 

88 

- 

111 

142 

134 

136 

160 

71 

130 

86 

165 

113 

131 

142 

135 

86 

100 

- 

105 

129 

132 

131 

163 

114 

132 

85 

154 

114 

130 

136 

138 

84 

90 

. 

117 

165 

172 

157 

226 

120 

138 

88 

130 

116 

J3J 

157 

132 

97 

122 

- 

97 

115 

130 

111 

195 

127 

155 

104 

177 

142 

118 

143 

163 

141 

145 

- 

98 

110 

111 

90 

158 

102 

132 

89 

157 

146 

118 

130 

154 

111 

125 

- 

92 

114 

98 

94 

116 

78 

122 

85 

141 

145 

100 

138 

145 

102 

113 

- 

112 

127 

140 

113 

165 

92 

130 

77 

121 

132 

123 

156 

158 

82 

105 

- 

103 

126 

130 

113 

172 

104 

135 

89 

145 

136 

118 

145 

150 

107 

122 


160 

166 

203 

196 

256 

146 

160 

81 

154 

133 

149 

177 

166 

91 

106 

- 

162 

178 

229 

228 

538 

220 

202 

146 

335 

206 

202 

191 

262 

208 

144 

■ 

* 93 

99 

144 

123 

173 

100 

136 

102 

194 

146 

119 

121 

146 

123 

143 
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No. 33. —Vabiations in the Retail Pbice of Bajba since 1861 — (Price of 1873 = 100). 


Years. 

0 > 

~ H 

O 

A 

uS 

O 

i 

A 

03 

NJ 

Meerut. 

Delhi. 

Amritsar. 

Rawalpindi. 

Karachi. 

Belgaum. 

S 

S’ 

a 

'S 

B 

A 

Bombay. 

Ahmadabad. 

Jabalpur. 

Bellary. 

i 

os 

s 

Salem. 

1861 

. 

96 

70 

144 

128 

109 

64 

91 

97 

83 

in 

106 

86 

Ill 


123 

1862 - 

- 

59 

96 

69 

68 

101 

67 

97 

85 

129 

106 

98 

69 

107 

— 

115 

1863 

- 

57 

78 

83 

67 

96 

61 

109 

225 

172 

141 

216 

96 

129 

— 

100 

1864 - 

- 

107 

127 

111 

84 

127 

70 

229 

231 

170 

197 

272 

91 

212 

— 

89 

1865 

- 

103 

117 

138 

98 

132 

80 

285 

174 

96 

178 

177 

123 

214 

— 

112 

Average 

- 

84 

98 

109 

89 

113 

68 

152 

162 

130 

147 

174 

93 

155 

R 

108 

1866 - 

_ 

101 

134 

124 

85 

112 

85 

161 

223 

■ 

186 

110 

m 

247 


H 

1867 

- 

90 

98 

108 

87 

121 

102 

132 

95 

147 

152 

133 

n 

287 

Rii 

i ■ 

1868 - 

- 

89 

100 

115 

m 

186 

178 

133 

75 

98 

147 

132 

m 

143 


KlEll 

1869 

- 

145 

141 

248 

H 

225 

181 

157 

99 

156 

157 

205 

157 

96 



1870 - 

- 

88 

131 

111 

is 

161 

106 

191 

127 

126 

138 

197 

115 

99 


■ 

Average 

- 

103 

121 

141 

112 

161 

. 130 

155 

124 

127 

156 

155 

135 

174 

81 

141 

1871 

_ 

81 

79 

87 

95 

129 

90 

151 

84 

160 

124 

155 

_ 


B 


1872 - 

- 

HU 

mm 

117 

113 

124 

111 

129 

122 

166 

129 

115 

133 

125 

1 

71 

1873 

- 


100 

100 



100 

100 


100 

100 

100 


KE9 

100 

10C 

1874 - 

- 

95 

117 

121 


121 

83 

Ha 


78 

84 

88 

113 

■ ■■ 

118 

105 

1875 

- 

76 

90 

MW 



63 

H 


87 

89 

89 

85 


88 

96 

Average 

- 

88 

97 

105 

101 

116 

89 

123 

93 

118 

105 

109 

108 

85 

102 

93 

1876 - 

. 

57 

65 

86 

77 


54 

135 


136 

108 

101 

82 

147 

135 

121 

1877 

- 


82 

127 

98 

114 

66 

180 

196 

249 

152 

179 

117 

286 

221 

325 

1878 - 

- 

158 

144 

185 

158 

156 

142 

270 

155 

235 

169 

209 

193 

222 

182 

211 

1879 

- 

117 

122 

145 

134 

146 

219 

243 

155 

229 

155 

183 

132 

167 

121 

149 

1380 - 

- 

78 

95 

104 

101 

138 

187 

169 

97 

171 

120 

95 

95 

117 

101 

122 

Average 

- 

103 


129 

114 

131 

134 

199 

142 

204 

141 

153 

124 

188 

152 

186 

1881 

• 

78 

76 

120 

110 

129 

154 

123 

66 

92 

87 

86 

75 

81 

B 

95 

1882 - 

- 

77 

81 


103 

116 

92 

121 

72 

108 

98 

123 

93 

93 

■a 

99 

1883 

- 


86 

114 

104 


56 

124 

87 

136 

104 

129 

88 

82 

86 

87 

1884 - 

- 

71 

78 


101 


48 

136 

94 

158 

111 

108 

91 

112 

88 

97 

1885 

- 

72 

74 

97 

82 

115 

54 

141 

105 

145 

110 

111 

77 

111 

101 

122 

Average 

- 

76 

79 

110 

100 

114 

81 

129 

85 

128 


id 

85 

96 

90 

100 

1836 - 


92 

83 

115 

108 

141 

79 

144 

90 

m 

109 

118 


102 

104 

114 

1887 . - 

- 

95 


143 

134 

199 

149 

149 

79 

US 

117 

130 

— 

92 

95 

89 

1883 - 

- 

128 

136 

152 

143 

185 

149 

162 

89 

165 

123 

146 

— 

106 

95 

98 

1889 

- 

98 

111 

126 

122 

174 

113 

166 

97 

186 

125 

130 

; — 

117 

122 

104 

1890 - 

- 


104 

132 

129 

164 

90 

140 

92 

143 

116 

112 

— 

107 

122 

101 

Average 

- 

103 

107 

133 

127 

173 

116 

152 

89 

152 

118 

127 

— 

105 

107 

101 

1891 


122 

143 


151 

R 

M 

138 

92 

H 

117 

122 


120 

140 

■ 

1892 - 

- 

102 

109 

itfl 

118 

m 

gjfi 

165 

112 

iS9 

129 

128 

- ; 

— 

IB 


1893 

- 

100 

99 


92 

172 

133 

149 

88 

131 

120 

116 

— 

— 

is 

Hi 

1894 - 

- 

95 

89 


103 

179 

79 

151 

93 

il 

117 

121 

— 

— 

n 

HB 

1895 

- 

108 

111 


122 

144 

90 

150 

84 

g 1 

118 

134 

— 

— 

— 

109 

Average 

- 

■ 

110 

140 

117 

187 

118 

151 

94 

140 

120 

124 

— 

— 

— 

132 

1896 - 

_ 

165 

165 

193 

191 

264 

169 

178 

102 

153 

130 

155 




122 

1897 

- 

166 

184 

208 

208 

313 

238 

237 

177 

290 

183 

191 

— 

— 

— 

133 

1898 - 


92 

90 

135 

110 

173 

116 

153 

112 

156 

127 

121 


— 


177 
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No. 34.— Variations in the Retail Price of Ragi since 1861—(Price of 1873 = 100). 


Years. 

Bellary. 

Madras. 

Salem. 

Years. 

Bellary. 

Madras. 

Salem. 

1861 

- 


- 


- 

126 


142 

1881 

- 

- 

- 

97 

100 

101 

1862 • 

• 

- 


*' 

- 

119 

— 

140 

1882 

- - 


_ 

1C3 

94 

98 

1863 

• _ 


• 


• 

146 

— 

122 








1864 - 

- 

. 


- 

- 

238 

-- 

105 

1883 

- ■ 


- 

96 

99 

94 

1865 

- 


- 


- 

225 

— 

124 

1884 

« * 

- 

- 

114 

95 

99 


Average 

- 



-! 

171 

— 

127 

1885 

. 

• 

~ 

127 

109 

118 








0 









1866 

. ' 


- 


. „ 

279 

— 

171 


Average 

_ 


107 

99 

102 

1867 - 

- . • 

- 


• 

- 

334 

— 

246 

1886 

- . 

- 

- 

113 

104 

112 

1868 

- 


- 


- 

164 

— 

180 

1887 

- ‘ „ 


_ 

100 

98 

96 

1869 • 


. 


- 

• 

104 

— 

151 








1870 

- 


- 


- 

106 

96 

120 

1888 



“ 

94 

101 

97 

102 

97 

100 











“ “ 




Average 

- 


- 

' 

197 

96 

174 

1890 




114 

109 

106 







80 


57 










• 


r 

— 








1872 - 

- 

- 



- 

85 

J- 

58 


Average - 

- 

- 

104 

J02 

102 

1873 

- •• 


• 


1 

\ ' V 

100 

100 

}00 

1891 

- 

- 

- 

134 

139 

141 

1874 - 

- , 

- 


- 

1 

98 

116 

114 

1892 

- 


- 

186 

170 

174 

1875 



* 



122 

114 

no 

1893 




146 

144 

149 

131 


Average 

- 


- 

r 

97 

110 

88 

1894 

- 



139 

129 

1876 - 

1877 . 

- 

- 


- 

- 

191 

359 

160 

272 

157 

1895 

1 

- 

- 

113 

124 

120 



1 “ 


- 

364 







' 

1878 - 


- 


- 

- 

274 

226 

251 


Average 

- 

- 

144 

141 

143 

1879 

- 


- 


. - 

187 

145 

174 

1896 

- 

- 

- 

131 

127 

125 

1880 

- 

- 


- 

- 

120 

119 

141 

1897 

- 

- 

- 

214 

172 

162 


Average 

- 


- 

- 

226 

184 

217 

.1898 

- 

- 

- 

171 j 

174 

177 
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No. 35. — V ablations in the Retail Fkice of U-bam since 1861—(Price of 1873 =100). 


Years. 

Cawnpore. 

H3 

a 

■s 

N 

Meerut. 

Delhi. 

Amritsar. 

Rawalpindi. 

_ 

Karachi. 

Jabalpur. 

Nagpur. 

! 

U 

S3 

A 

*3 

1861 







107 

76 

170 

151 

150 

89 

67 

74 

03 

41 

1862 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

73 

58 

77 

74 

75 

65 

61 

69 

77 

47 

1863 

- 


- 


- 

- 

63 

55 

63 

75 

59 

69 

75 

86 

105 

65 

1864 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

92 

05 

89 

90 

73 

78 

83 

71 

197 

104 

1865 

- 


- 


- 

- 

109 

100 

105 

99 

94 

98 

114 

126 

137 

101 




Average 

- 

- 

- 

89 

71 

101 

98 

90 

80 

80 

85 

116 

73 

1866 





. 


120 

127 

92 

99 

88 

131 

110 

178 

197 

249 

1867 


* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

107 

59 

116 

177 

117 

136 

74 

102 

197 

190 

1868 

- 


- 


- 


73 

78 

97 

129 

150 

206 

97 

119 

148 

147 

1869 


■ 

• 

- 

- 

- 

152 

139 

217 

234 

280 

281 

113 

178 

161 

231 

1870 

- 


- 


- 

- 

124 

102 

164 

148 

152 

204 

146 

153 

118 

249 




Average 

- 

- 

- 

115 

101 

137 

157 

157 

192 

108 

146 

164 

213 

1871 







_ 

_„ 

_ 

118 

116 

147 

103 

80 

104 

122 

1872 

- 


- 


• 

- 

90 

94 

105 

177 

154 

88 

102 

88 

117 

118 

1873 

- 


- 


- 

- 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1874 



- 


- 

- 

103 

107 

99 

94 

84 

74 

93 

95 

85 

95 

1875 


- 

- 


- 

- 

76 

66 

93 

90 

96 

72 

84 

66 

79 

83 




Average 

- 

- 

- 

92 

92 

99 

104 

110 

96 

96 

86 

97 

104 

1876 

- 


- 


- 

_ 

62 

54 

77 

70 

71 

71 

89 

63 

75 

68 

1877 


- 

- 


- 

- 

95 

86 

98 

88 

77 

106 

110 

101 

102 

81 

1878 

- 


- 


- 

- 

160 

153 

161 

160 

165 

211 

142 

194 

189 

234 

1879 



- 


- 

- 

150 

134 

164 

157 

185 

257 

141 

179 

195 

236 

1880 

“ 




* 

* 

102 

92 

126 

122 

148 

206 

113 

99 

121 

171 




Average 

- 

- 

- 

114 

104 

125 

119 

129 

170 

119 

127 

136 

158 

1881 


- 

- 


- 

- 

91 

80 

117 

116 

127 

154 

80 

70 

80 

146 

1882 

- 


- 


- 

- 

81 

82 

107 

109 

88 

106 

87 

75 

85 

106 

1883 


- 

- 


- 

- 

75 

74 

101 

105 

81 

80 

86 

81 

90 

119 

1884 

- 


- 


- 


77 

83 

100 

103 

76 

66 

80 

80 

86 

151 

1885 



- 

- 

- 

- 

77 

77 

90 

83 

86 

75 

81 

79 

84 

165 




Average 

- 

- 

- 

80 

79 

103 

103 

92 

96 

83 

77 

85 

137 

1886 

- 


- 


- 

- 

76 

67 

92 

86 

97 

90 

83 

100 

101 

168 

1887 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

88 

80 

121 

114 

132 

125 

102 

110 

109 

162 

1888 

- 


* 


- 

- 

106 

97 

121 

116 

139 

132 

107 

no 

106 

LO 

O 

o 

1889 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

93 

92 

109 

104 

108 

104 

90 

126 

109 

221 

1890 



- 



- 

105 

104 

129 

122 

125 

113 

96 

116 

110 

183 




Average 

- 

- 

- 

94 

88 

114 

108 

120 

113 

96 

112 

107 

187 

1891 

- 


- 


- 

- 

123 

114 

139 

131 

148 

134 

107 

122 

104 

172 

1892 


- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

102 

96 

121 

112 

151 

136 

105 

126 

117 

204 

1893 

“ 




- 

- 

93 

89 

103 

95 

117 

112 

92 

119 

118 

208 

1894 


“ 


- 

- 

* 

92 

84 

92 

84 

88 

79 

76 

114 

98 

187 

1895 

" 


- 




106 

99 

114 

101 

116 

107 

87 

139 

121 

220 




Average 

- 

“ 

- 

103 

96 

114 

105 

124 

114 

93 

124 

112 

198 

1896 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

149 

128 

172 

166 

183 

168 

121 

162 

140 

247 

1897 

* 




“ 


226 

184 

259 

254 

279 

253 

175 

230 

310 

393 

1898 



• 




111 

96 

149 

140 

146 

141 

114 

118 

128 

204 


J. E. O'Conob, 
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No. 36,—V ariations in the Retail Price of Barley since 1861—(Price of 1873 = 100;. 


Years. 

« 

a 

<•3 

«3 

Pi 

Cawnpore. 

« 

1 

Meerut. 

Delhi. 

Amritsar. 

H3 

.9 

’P4 

! 

M 

Karachi. 

1861 


. 





53 

97 

56 

145 

163 

118 

68 

75 

1862 


- 


- 


- 

54 

58 

47 

59 

64 

81 

37 

102 

1863 

- 


- 


- 

- 

44 

52 

51 

59 

63 

94 

49 

68 

1864 


. 


- 


- 

41 

77 

56 

88 

82 

121 

63 

124 

1865 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

90 

95 

88 

92 

97 

116 

69 

131 



Average 


- 


- 

56 

76 

60 

89 

94 

106 

67 

104 

1866 

m 

_ 

m 




130 

106 

102 

93 

89 

94 

72 

92 

1867 


- 


- 


- 

70 

76 

55 

99 

89 

121 

73 

87 

1868 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

63 

72 

83 

83 

89 

185 

135 

85 

1869 


- 


- 


- 

121 

140 

109 

157 

169 

268 

107 

87 

1870 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

80 

90 

85 

115 

114 

173 

113 

129 



Average 


- 


- 

93 

97 

87 

109 

110 

168 

100 

96 

1871 

_ 

_ ■ 

_ 


. 


85 

70 

59 

83 

90 

106 

105 

136 

1872 




- 


- 

82 

88 

95 

87 

90 

125 

113 

109 

1873 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

tOO 

-too 

-too 

too 

too 

too 

too 

too 

1874 


- 


- 


- 

116 

99 

96 

104 

98 

99 

82 

111 

1875 

- 

- 

- 


• 

- 

74 

71 

61 

93 

90 

107 

4 

79 

96 



Average 




- 

91 

86 

82 ! 

93 

94 

107 

96 

110 

1876 

. 

. 





70 

54 

54 

80 

77 

101 • 

69 

" m 

108 

1877 


- 


- 


- 

87 

90 

85 

101 

88 

91 

75 

123 

1878 

- 

- 




- 

133 

116 

121 

141 

136 

146 

105 

148 

1879 


- 


- 


- 

122 

103 

95 

141 

139 

2(53 

222 

175 

1880 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

88 

81 

76 

108 

107 

150 

196 

133 



Average 


- 


- 

100 

89 

86 

114 

109 

138 

133 

137 

1881 


. 

_ 



. 

64 

76 

69 

99 

97 

121 

131 

117 

1882 


- 


- 


- 

68 

78 

76 

110 

102 

91 

81 

115 

1883 

. 

- 

- 


- 

- 

83 

77 

75 

100 

100 

97 

66 

119 














■rj-i 


1884 







107 

71 

78 

110 

102 

100 

56 

114 

1885 

- 

- 

- 


- 


92 

08 

71 

85 

76 

102 

55 

113 



Average 


- 


- 

83 

74 

74 

101 

95 

102 

78 

116 

1886 

. 

. 

_ 




83 

74 

69 

93 

91 

108 

72 

120 

1887 


- 


- 


- 

83 

96 

87 

125 

134 

163 

125 

136 

1888 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

103 

105 

100 

132 

135 

175 

132 

136 

1889 


- 


- 


- 

119 

97 

100 

113 

114 

130 

76 

133 

1890 

- 




- 


116 

110 

108 

135 

133 

141 

78 

123 



Average 


- 


- 

101 

96 

93 

120 

121 

143 

97 

130 

1891 

. 

_ 




- 

110 

118 

113 

148 

141 

180 

103 

137 

1892 


- 


- 


- 

120 

105 

106 

134 

122 

191 

133 

14 J 

1893 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

•114 

96 

95 

116 

101 

144 

112 

— 

1894 


- 


- 


- 

112 

90 

90 

102 

90 

94 

67 

— 

1895 

• 


“ 




105 

107 

107 

126 

114 

126 

90 

— 



Average 


- 


- 

112 

103 

102 

125 

114 

147 

- 101 

— 

1896 

_ 


- 


- 


133 

156 

138 

191 

190 

223 

161 


1897 


- 




- 

195 

169 

166 

229 

212 

281 

189 

— 

1898 

“ 

** 




' 

106 

91 

87 

133 

118 

146 

•95 

_I_ 

— 


J. B. O’Conoe. 

Y 
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INDIAN CURRENCY COMMITTEE : 


No. 37.— Variatioks in the Retail Price of the Sever Food-grains mentioned in Nos. 30 to 36_ 

(Price of 1873 = 100). 


[Note.—I n this table the average has been taken of the prices at the stations mentioned in the foregoing tables 
in regard to each grain. This average may be taken to represent the general level of price of each grain in 
the tracts where it is most largely; produced and consumed.] 


Y ear. 

Rice. 

Wheat. 

Jawar. 

Bajra. 

Ragi. 

Gram. 

Barley. 

Total. 

1861—65 

- 

- 

103 

103 

122 

120 

149 

88 

' 80 

765 

1866-70 

• 

- 

130 

133 

140 

131 

185 

149 

108 

976 

1871-75 


- 

102 

95 


102 

92 

98 

95 

684 

1876-80 

- 

- 

110 

127 

146 

147 

209 

130 

113 

1,012 

1881-85 

- 

- 

116 

96 

96 

99 

103 

93 

90 

693 

1886-90 

- 

- 

135 

117 

122 

122 

103 

114 

113 

826 

1891 - 

. 

- 

149 

135 

138 

137 

138 

129 

131 

957 

1892 

• 

- 

178 

151 

138 

142 

177 

127 

130 

1,043 

1893 - 

- 

- 

164 

125 

122 

123 

146 

i 

115 

111 

906 

1894 

- 

- 

152 

104 

112 

118 

133 

99 

92 

810 

1895 - 

- 

- 

141 

117 

121 

119 

119 

121 

111 

849 

1891-95 

- 


157 

126 

126 

128 

143 

118 

115 

918 

1896 

• m 

- 

162 

152 

i ill i 

154 

166 

128 

164 

170 

1,096 

1897 

• 

- 

210 

206 

203 

211 

183 

246 

206 

1,465 

1898 

• a 

*' 

160 

144 

131 

130 

174 

135 

111 

985 


J. E. O'Oosor, 
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IftjHNo. 39. 

Vacations in Wage Bates of Skilled and Unskilled Laioub in the Provinces of India. 



172 


JNPJAN CUIUiEiNCV COMMITTEE! 


No. 39 .—Variations in Wage Bates of Skilled and Unskilled Labour, in the Provinces of India 


Second hull' of each 
Year. 

Calcutta. 

Patna. 

ItANGI’UR. 

Backerganj. 

Common 
Mason, Car¬ 
penter, cr 
Blacksmith. 

Able-bodied 

Agricultural 

Labourer. 

Common 
Mason, Car¬ 
penter, or 
Blacksmith. 

Able-bodied 

Agricultural 

Labourer. 

Common 
Mason, Car¬ 
penter, or 
Blacksmith. 

A ble-bodied 
Agricultural 
Labourer. 

Common 
Mason, Car¬ 
penter, or 
Blacksmith. 

1873 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1874 • 

- 

126 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

96 

1875 

- 

177 

100 

100 

97 

110 

100 

96 

1876 


178 

100 

100 

109 

111 

100 

96 

1877 - 

- 

177 

100 

100 

1, 9 

114 

100 

100 

1878 

- 

137 

100 

100 

— 


100 

100 

1879 - 

- 

131 

100 

100 

136 

154 

100 

100 

1880 

- 

137 

100 

100 

136 

154 

100 

ICO 

Average - - 

- 

152 

100 

100 

123 

133 

100 

99 

1881 - 


137 

100 

104 

186 

154 

100 

100 

1S82 e 

- 

137 

100 

99 

136 

154 

100 

100 

1883 - 

- 

137 

100 

104 

136 

154 

ICO 

ICO 

1884 

- 

137 

107 

104 

138 

154 

100 

100 

1885 - 

- 

171 

129 

107 

136 

. 

154 

100 

100 

Average - - 


144 

107 

103 

136 

154 

109 

100 

1886 


171 

129 

107 

136 

154 

107 

100 

1887 - 

- 

199 

136 

107 

136 

154 

107 

117 

1888 

- 

171 

129 

107 

136 

154 

100 

109 

1889 ~ 

- 

171 

129 

114 

136 

143 

100 

109 

1890 

- 

171 

129 

114 

123 

171 

100 

122 

Aveka me 

- 

177 

130 

110 

133 

155 

103 

111 

1391 - 

. 

171 

129 

114 

123 

257 

100 

122 

1892 

- 

171 

129 

114 

123 

257 

80 

117 

1893 - 

- 

177 

129 

99 

127 

257 

53 

109 

1394 

- 

177 

129 

99 

127 

457 

120 

87 

1895 - 

- 

177 

129 

99 

127 

229 

167 

100 

Average - - 


175 

129 

105 

125 

251 

104 

107 

1896 

_ 

177 

129 

99 

• 

136 

200 

107 

100 

1897 - 

- 

217 

129 

99 

136 

257 

167 

100 

1898 


217 

129 

99 

136 

171 

167 

100 
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the Bates for the Second Half of 1873 being taken as = 100. 


Cawnpore. 

Fvzabad. 

Meerut. 

Delhi. 

Second 
half of 
each Year. 

Able-bodied 

Agricultural 

Labourer. 

Common 
Mason, Car¬ 
penter, or 
Blacksmith. 

Able-bodied 
A gricultural 
Labourer. 

Common 
Mason, Car¬ 
penter, or 
Blacksmith. 

Able-bodied 

Agricultural 

Labourer. 

Common 
Mason, Car¬ 
penter, or 
Blacksmith. 

Able-bodied 

Agricultural 

Labourer. 

Common 
Mason, Car- 
penter, or 
Blacksmith. 

i 


. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

j 

100 1 

1873 

100 

100 

70 

94 

111 

100 

100 

100 

1874 

100 

100 

87 

94 

111 

ICO 

89 

100 

1875 

103 

100 

87 

103 

111 

100 

89 

120 

1876 

103 

100 

70 

105 

111 

111 

89 

112 

1877 


100 

70 

105 

111 

111 

89 

120 

1878 

103 


81 

94 

111 

100 

89 

120 

1879 

103 

100 

82 

105 

111 

100 

89 

112 

1880 

102 

100 

78 


111 


89 

117 

Average. 

103 

100 

82 

102 

100 

100 

89 

112 

1881 

103 

117 

70 

105 

123 

100 

89 

60 

1882 

103 

103 

59 

105 

122 

89 

89 

112 

1883 

103 

103 

70 

105 

122 

100 

89 

112 

1884 

93 

147 

70 

102 

100 

122 

100 

133 

1885 

101 

lit 

70 

lot 

113 

102 

91 

106 

Average. 

107 

133 

70 

105 


Ill 

114 

127 

1P86 

120 

133 

70 

105 


150 

100 

125 

1887 

107 

133 

70 

105 


100 

100 

129 

1888 

107 

133 

70 

105 


150 

100 

122 

1889- 

107 

133 

70 

105 



100 

122 

1890 

no 

133 

70 

105 

122 

125 

103 

125 

Average. 

120 

120 

70 

105 

122 

150 

100 

119 

1891 

80 

112 

70 

105 

122 

150 

100 

122 

1892 

120 

112 

70 

105 

122 

122 

100 

122 

1893 

120 

112 

70 

105 

122 

122 

133 

125 

1894 

120 

112 

70 

105 

122 

122 

100 

125 

1895 

112 

114 

70 

105 

122 

133 

N 

O 

»*-t 

123 

Average. 

94 

112 

70 

94 

96 

111 

100 

127 

1896 

120 

112 

73 

83 

100 

117 

133 

131 

1897 

113 

112 

70 

82 

100 

117 

100 

131 

1898 


Y 3 
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INDIAN CURRENCY COMMITTEE! 


No. 39.—Variations in Wage Bates of Skilled and Unskilled Labour in the Provinces of India, 



Amritsar. 

Rawalpindi. 

Karachi. 

Bki.gacm. 


Second 
half of each 
Year. 

Able-bodied 

Agricultural 

Labourer. 

Common 
Mason, Car¬ 
penter, or 
Blacksmith. 

Able-bodied 

Agricultural 

Labourer. 

Common 
Mason, Car¬ 
penter, or 
Blacksmith. 

Able-bodied 

Agricultural 

Labourer. 

Common 
Mason, Car¬ 
penter, or 
Blacksmith. 

Able-bodied 

Agricultural 

Labourer. 

Common 
Mason, Car¬ 
penter, or 
Blacksmith. 

1873 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

* 100 

100 

100 


1874 

97 

90 

100 

92 

84 

100 

87 

100 


1875 

100 

104 

109 

104 

88 

122 

100 

114 


1876 

100 

101 

109 

92 

88 

122 

100 

92 


1877 

100 

112 

109 

125 

88 

100 

103 

92 


1878 

100 

104 

109 

92 

88 

100 

80 

97 


1879 

100 

104 

145 

117 

88 

100 

90 

94 


1880 

100 

101 

145 

117 

88 

100 

80 

85 


Average 

100 

104 

123 

108 

88 

104 

91 

92 


1881 

100 

100 

145 

97 

76 

103 

80 

92 


1889 

100 

104 

145 

94 

88 

100 

107 

78 


3 883 

100 

101 

145 

94 

88 

122 

80 

92 


1884 

100 

101 

145 

104 

108 

122 

80 

92 


1885 

100 

101 

145 

142 

92 

156 

93 

92 


Average 

100 

101 

145 

106 

90 

121 

88 

89 


1886 

109 

120 

109 

94 

92 

156 

93 

109 


1887 

92 

108 

109 

93 

128 

156 

93 

87 


1888 

117 

114 

145 

94 

128 

156 

82 

79 


1889 

117 

114 

109 

123 

. 

128 

156 

82 

79 


1890 

117 

114 

109 

187 

128 

156 

80 

68 


Average 

110 

114 

116 

118 

121 

156 

86 

84 


1891 

117 

114 

109 

187 

128 

144 

87 

87 


1892 

117 

114 

109 

187 

120 

133 

89 

73 


1893 

117 

114 

127 

187 

112 

133 

91 

76 


1894 

117 

114 

136 

187 

112 

133 

86 

74 


1695 

117 

114 

111 

199 

108 

167 

100 

91 


Average 

117 

114 

118 

189 

116 

142 

91 

80 


1898 

133 

118 

119 

182 

120 

178 

89 

68 


1897 

133 

118 

119 

193 

108 

167 

80 ' 

68 


1898 

133 

m 

118 

127 

203 

120 

1 

167 

77 

68 
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the Rates for the Second Hale of 1873 being taken as = 100 — continued . 


Ahmadnagar. 

Bombay. 

Ahmadabad. 

JOBBULPORE. 

' 

Second 
half of each 
Year. 

Able-bodied 

Agricultural 

Labourer. 

Common 
Mason, Car¬ 
penter, or 
Blacksmith. 

Able-bodied 

Agricultural 

Labourer. 

Common 
Mason, Car¬ 
penter, or 
Blacksmith. 

Able-bodied 

Agricultural 

Labourer. 

Common 
Jdason, Car¬ 
penter, or 
Blacksmith. 

Able-bodied 

Agricultural 

Labourer. 

Common 
Mason, Car 
penter, or 
Blacksmith. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1873 

128 

104 

106 

97 

92 

100 

100 

100 

1874 

107 

95 

106 

97 

99 

114 

100 

100 

1S75 

107 

116 

106 

97 

99 

114 

125 

100 

1876 

128 

101 

106 

97 

115 

114 

125 

103 

1877 

112 

104 

106 

97 

115 

114 

125 

103 

1878 

107 

89 

106 

97 

123 

114 

125 

100 

1879 

107 

89 

106 

97 

115 

152 

125 

100 

1880 

112 

100 

106 

97 

113 

122 

125 

io; 

Average. 

107 

89 

106 

97 

123 

114 

125 

100 

1881 

149 

110 

114 

113 

115 

114 

125 

100 

1882 

128 

100 

122 

103 

123 

127 

125 

103 

1883 

100 

111 

124 

103 

123 

127 

100 

100 

1884 

160 

93 

122 

103 

123 

127 

100 

90 

1885 

141 

101 

117 

104 

121 

122 

115 

98 

Average. 

171 

141 

122 

103 

123 

127 

87 

83 

1886 

149 

144 

122 

106 

123 

127 

100 

83 

1887 

160 

124 

122 

103 

123 

95 

87 

83 

1888 

160 

130 

122 

104 

123 

95 

87 

83 

1889 

160 

130 

122 

93 

123 

95 

87 

67 

1890 

160 

134 

122 

103 

123 

108 

90 

80 

Average. 

160 

130 

122 

93 

123 

95 

125 

83 

1891 

160 

124 

122 

93 

99 

95 

87 

83 

1892 

160 

122 

122 

93 

99 

95 

87 

83 

1893 

171 

119 

122 

93 

115 

95 

87 

83 

1894 

171 

133 

122 

93 

115 

95 

87 

82 

1895 

164 

126 

122 

93 

no 

95 

95 

83 

Average. 

96 

124 

122 

93 

115 

114 

87 

67 

1896 

128 

133 

122 

93 

115 

114 

87 

67 

1897 

107 

133 

122 

93 

123 

114 

87 

67 

1898 


Y 4 


























INDIAN CURRENCY COMMITTEE: 
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No. 39. —Variations in Wage Rates of Skilled and Unskilled Labour in the Provinces of India, 


Second half of each Year. 

Nagpur. 

. .. 

Raipur. 

Bellary. 

Able-bodied 

Agricultural 

Labourer. 

Common 
Mason, 
Carpenter, or 
Blacksmith. 

Able-bodied 

Agricultural 

Labourer. 

Common 
Mason, 
Carpenter, or 
Blacksmith. 

Able-bodied 
Agi icultural 
Labourer. 

Common 
Mason, 
Carpenter, or 
Blacksmith. 

1.873 

' 



100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1874 

. 

- 

- 

80 

125 

133 

55 

100 

100 

1875 

- 

- 

- 

60 

125 

133 

73 

loo 

75 

1876 


m • 


80 

117 

133 

100 

100 

75 

1877 

- 

- 

- 

80 

125 

133 

91 

150 

91 

1878 

- 

- 

- 

80 

125 

133 

93 

100 

83 

1879 

- 

- - - 

• 

80 

125 

133 

82 

100 

75 

1880 


- 

- 

80 

125 

133 

136 

100 

75 


Average 

- 

- 

80 

123 

133 

100 

110 

80 

1881 




80 

125 

133 

136 

100 

100 

1882 

- 

- 

- 

80 

125 

167 

136 

100 

100 

1883 

- 

- 

• 

80 

125 

133 

164 

105 

97 

1884 

- 

. 

- 

100 

125 

133 

164 

107 

88 

1883 

- 

. 

- 

100 

100 

117 

100 

100 

92 


Average 

• 


88 

120 

136 

140 

102 

95 

1886 




100 

125 

133 

100 

100 

100 

1887 

- 

- 

- 

80 

125 

125 

102 

133 

100 

1888 

- 

- 

- 

80 

125 

167 

136 

133 

100 

1889 

- 

. 

- 

80 

125 

133 

109 

133 

100 

1890 

- 

- 

- 

80 

125 

133 

91 

133 

100 


Average 

. 

- 

81 

125 

138 

108 

126 

100 

1891 




80 

125 

133 

114 

133 

112 

1892 

- 

- 

- 

80 

125 

217 

105 

156 

131 

1893 

- 

- 

- 

100 

125 

137 

150 

156 

131 

1894 

- 

. 

- 

100 

125 

167 

182 

156 

131 

1895 

- 

- 

- 

so 

125 

133 

91 

156 

131 


Averace 

- 

- 

88 

125 

167 

128 

151 

127 

1896 




80 

125 

167 

123 

156 

131 

1897 

- 

- 

- 

100 

125 

133 

136 

156 

131 

1898 

- 

- 


100 

125 

133 

91 

156 

119 
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Mad* as, 

Salem. 

Rangoon. 

Tocngoo. 


Able-bodiec 

Agricultura 

Labourer. 

Common 
Mason, Car 
penter, or 
Blaoksmith 

Able-bodiec 

Agricultura 

Labourer. 

Common 
Mason, Oar 
penter, or 
Blacksmith 

Able-bodiec 

Agricultura 

Labourer. 

| 

L Common 
l Mason, Car 
penter, or 
Blacksmith. 

Able-bodiet 

Agricultura 

Labourer. 

Common 
Mason, Car 
penter, or 
Blacksmith 

Second 
half of each 
Year. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

ibo 

I 

1 

100 

1873 

83 

100 

100 

125 

104 

106 

100 

100 

1874 

100 

98 

100 

111 

— 

— 

100 

100 

1875 

83 

80 

100 

125 

100 

106 

80 

100 

1876 

92 

80 

100 

125 

187 

88 












1877 

100 

98 

100 

108 

187 

88 












1878 

83 

80 

120 

108 

187 

88 












1879 

83 

80 

100 

122 

167 

71 

67 

150 

1830 

88 

83 

104 

117 

166 

88 

73 

125 

Average. 

83 

97 

90 

104 

125 

71 

67 

150 

1881 

83 

97 

90 

104 

167 

71 

67 

150 

1882 

83 

97 

80 

104 

167 

71 











— 

1883 

83 

96 

93 

108 

133 

71 

67 

225 

1884 ‘ 

83 

97 

107 

125 

125 

71 

100 

225 

1885 

83 

97 

92 

109 

143 

71 

75 

CXI 

■M 

Average, 

83 

■ 

97 

93 

111 

167 

71 

100 

225 

1885 

83 

87 

160 

102 

125 

71 

100 

225 

1887 

83 

100 j 

160 

102 

125 

71 

100 

200 

1888 

104 

101 

117 

95 

125 

71 

80 

200 

1889 

1 104 

101 

117 

98 

92 

88 

80 

200 

1890 

9*2 

97 

111 

102 

127 

74 

92 

210 

Average. 

100 1 

102 

133 







| 




'/.a 

88 

100 

125 

1891 

100 

103 

150 

90 

108 

88 

93 

150 

1892 

100 

103 

150 

90 

125 

65 

93 

150 

1893 

100 

103 

150 

1 

90 

125 

65 

93 

150 

1894 

100 

103 

153 | 

90 

125 

65 

93 

150 

1895 

100 

103 

147 

89 

115 

74 

94- 

145 

Average, 

100 

103 

153 | 

90 

125 

106 




! 







150 

1896 

100 

103 

153 

91 

125 

106 

93 j 

150 

1897 

100 

103 

I 

168 

95 j 

1 

125 | 

i 

| 

106 

93 j 

150 ; 

1898 






-... —^ 

I 

_ * 



J- E. O’Cokob. 


Z 
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No. 40.— Abstbact of Table No. 39, showing the Avebage Wage Rates, for India generally, of Skilled and 

Unskilled Ladoga. 


— 

Unskilled. 

Agricultural 

Labour. 

Skilled. 

Common Mason, 
Carpenter, or 
Blacksmith. 

— 

Unskilled. 

Agricultural 

Labour. 

1873 

! 

100 

100 

1891-95 


116 

1876-80 

- 

105 

107 

1896 

* 

116 

1881-85 - 

- 

107 

113 

1897 - 

_ 

119 

1886-90 


113 

120 

1898 

- 

118 


Skilled. 

Common Mason, 
Carpenter, or 
Blacksmith. 


123 

121 

127 

121 


J. E. O’Conoe. 


No. 41.—Wages of Postal Rgnnebs and Postmen. (In Rupees and decimals of a Rupee.) 


Province. 


1860. 

1870. 

1875. 

1880. 

1885. 

1890. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

Postal Runners. 

Bengal 

a 


4*4 

4-5 

5-1 

5-3 

5-0 

5-55 

5*55 

Punjab - 

- 



5-0 

5-0 

5-0 

5 0 

5-25 

5-25 

5-25 

Smd 

- 

5-0 

5-75 

6-5 

6-5 

7-0 

7'0 

7-0 

7*0 

7-0 

Bombay - 


5-0 


7-0 

7-0 

6-5 

7-0 

7*0 

7-0 

7-0 

Central Provinees 

- 

— 

— 

5-0 

5-0 

5-5 

5-5 

6-0 

6-0 

6-0 

Madras 

* 

3'87 

6-5 

6-25 

6-25 

6-25 

6*5 

6-75 

6-5 

6-5 

Postmen. 

Assam 


5-0 

10-5 

10-0 

10-0 

11-5 

12-25 

12-25 

12-25 

12-25 

Bengal - 

- 

6-7 

8-7 

9-0 

10-0 

10-8 

10-25 

10-5 

10-5 

10-53 

Rajputana - 

- 

5-75 

8-4 

8-25 

8-25 

9-25 

9-5 

9-25 

9-25 

9-25 

Central India 

- 


8-6 

8'0 

.80 

9-2 

9-2 

9-2 

9-2 

9*2 

Punjab 


7-3 

9-12 

8-3 

8-1 

9-2 

10-3 

9-42 

9-42 

9-42 

Sind 


7'3 

9-12 

9-75 

10'5 

11-6 

11-6 

11-95 

11-95 

11-95 

Bombay 

- 

6*5 

11'2 

11-3 

11-5 

11-7 

11-55 

11-13 

11-13 

11*13 

Central Provinces 

- 

5-75 

8-8 

7'75 

7-75 

9-6 

9-3 

9*3 

9*3 

9*3 

Madras 


6'6 

9-3 

8-65 

8*9 

9-9 

9-6 

9-7 

1 

10-0 

l»-0 


J. E. O’Conoe. 


No. 43.— Wages in a Cotton Mill at Cawnpoee. 



1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

! 1890. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 


1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1890. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 



Card Room : 








Finishing Department: 








Head mis try 

17 

17 

17 

24*8 

82-1 

33*9 

37-4 

Washing and bleaching 

— 

5 

5 

5*5 

G*15 

5*72 

5*82 









man. 








Card cleaner 

5 

6 

5 

5*25 

7*5 

7-5 

8*3 

Finishing man - 

— 

5 

5 

5*5 

6*37 

6*15 

6 

Spare hands 

4-5 

4-5 

5 

5*25 

5*5 

5-6 

5*9 

Engineering Shop: 
















Boiler mistry 

6 

6 

6 

9 

8*6 

8’4 

8*1 

Mule Room: 
















Head mistry 

9 

9 

8*5 

19-6 

33*8 

34*7 

37'5 

Engine man 

6 

6 

8 

11 

13*3 

10*9 

10*3 

Minder 

5 

5 

5 

6'37 

6*36 

6*58 

6’84 

Oilman - 

5 

5 

0 

6 

6*33 

0*33 

6*21 

Spare hands 

4-5 

4-5 

5 

5 

5*4 

5*7 

5*8 

Boiler man 

it 

5 

c; 

G 

7*17 

7-17 

6*91 

Weavirr' Department: 








Carpenter 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10*79 

WOO 

11*0 

Mistry 

8 

12 

13-5 

18 

19*8 

21*3 

23*6 

















Blacksmith 

10 

10 

11*5 

13*5 

13*5 

13*5 

15*4 

Healder « 

4-5 

4*5 

5 

5*5 

7*5 

7*12 

9*5 










J. E. O’Conoe. 


No. 44.—Wages in another Cotton Mill at Cawnpore. 



| 1878. 

1880. 

1885.J 

1890. 

1897. 

1898. 

i 1899. 








1899. 


j Jan. 




1885. 




Jan. 

Card Room: 

Men 

5 

5*5 

5*5 

5*5 

| 6*12 

6*12 

6*12 

Throstle Room : 

Men 

3*5 

4 

4*25 

4*75 

; 

5 

5 | 

1 

' 

5 

Children • 

2*5 

2 

2*5 

3 

4*25 

4*25 

4*25 

Children - * - 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4*25 

4*25 

4*25 

Mule Room: 

Men - 

4 

4 

4*25 

6*25 

5 

5 

5 

Weaving Room: 

Men 

4*75 

4-75 

5-75 

6*5 

6*43 

6*43 

6*43 

Children - 

3 

2’75 

3 

2*5 

4*25 

4*25 

, 4*25 

Children 

2*5 

3 

3 

3*5 

4 

4 

4 


J. E. O’Oonob. 
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No. 45 .—Wages in the Aemy Equipment Factory . Oawnpoee. 



1886. 

1889. 

1892. 

1894. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 


1886. 

1889. 

1892. 

1894. 

1897.' 

1898. 

1899. 

Mistry 

12 

16 

23 

30 

30 

30 

30 

Cutters - 

6*5 

6*5 

6'5 

_ 

6-12 

7 

7 

Carpenters 

9 

9*5 

11'5 

12 

12 

13 

13 

Curriers 

5*5 

6*5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

Machine Operatives 

7 

8 

10 

14 

16-45 

17 

17 

Storemen 

6 

5*5 

5*5 

5*25 

6'26 

6-26 

6*26 

Saddlers 

7 

7*5 

8 

12 

13 

14 

14 

Tanners 

4*5 

5-5 

5*5 

6*12 

5'52 

6 

6 

"Work Distributors 

6*5 

6 

6‘5 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Peons - - 

5 

5*5 

5*5 

6*25 

5*33 

r/4 

5*4 


J. E. O’Conoe. 


No. 46.—Wages in the Brewery at Rawal Pindi, Punjab. 



1873. 

1880. 

1885. 

1892. ; 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 


1878. 

1880. 

1885. 

1892. 

1897. 

1898. j 

[ 1899. 

Head Cooper 


.1 

i 

17 

25 

20 

22 

22*5 

25 

25*5 

Coolies 

6*73 

6*83 

6-27 

6*5 

6*5 

6*5 

6*5 

Coopers 


- I 

12*13 

13*59 

15*26 

14*75 

14*86 

14-79 

14*52 

Coolies 

6*5 

6 

7 

6*5 

6*5 

6*5 

6*6 

Smiths 

- 

- 

9 

15*33 

15*75 

17-75 

20 

22*5 

19*5 

Head Maltmen - . 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8*25 

8*25 

9 

Masons 

- 


12 

13*85 

15*22 

17 I 

15-42 

15-07 

15-82 










J. E. O’Oonob. 


No. 47. —Revenue and Expenditure of India, and Surplus and Deficit, each Tear, from 1873-74 to 16S8-99; 

also Amount of Debt and of Capital Outlay on Railways and Irrigation Woeks at End of 1873-74, 
compared with Debt and Outlay at End of 1898-99. 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Surplus. 

Deficit. 

— 

1873-74 

56,412,370 

58,220,038 


1,807,668 

- 

1874-75 

58,011,148 

57,691,951 

319,197 

— 

Debt. 

1875-76 

58,905,159 

57,375,904 

1,589,255 

— 

England. India 

1876-77 

58,651,907 

61,239,073 

— 

2,587,166 

1877-78 

61,972,481 

66,234,521 

— 

4,262,040 

Sterling £, Its. 

1878-79 

65,189,077 

63,054,979 

2,134,098 

— 

End of 1873-74 - 41,117,617 66,417,290 

1879-80 

68,433,085 

69,660,978 

— 

1,227,893 

„ 1898-99 - 124,268,605 112,650^434 

1880-81 

74,290,112 

77,921,506 

— 

3,631,394 

1881-82 

75,684,987 

72,089,536 

69,603,500 

3,595,451 

_ 

Much of the Debt incurred, other than that 

1882-83 

70,278,337 

674,837 

_ 

1883-84 

71,842,020 

69,962,313 

1,879,707 

— 

which was spent on public works, was due 

1884-85 

70,690,681 

71,077,127 

— 

386,440 

to the suppression of the Mutiny, to Wars, 

1885-86 

74,464,197 

77,265,923 

— 

2,801,726 

and to Famines. 

1886-87 

77,337,134 

77,158,707 

178,427 

— 


1887-88 

78,759,744 

80,788,576 

— 

2,028,832 

Outlay on Railways and IrAgation. 

1888-89 

81,696,678 

81,659,660 

37,018 

— 

1889-90 

85,085,203 

82,473,170 

2,612,033 

— 

Rx. 

1890-91 

85,741,649 

82,053,478 

3,688,171 

— 

At end of 1873-74 - - 11,973,487 

„ 1898-99 - - 143,183,444 

1891-92 

89,143,283 

88,675,748 

467,535 

— 

1892-93 

90,172,438 

91,005,850 

— 

833,412 

1893-94 

90,565,214 

92,112,212 

— 

1,546,998 

The Outlay on Railways and Irrigation 

1894-95 

95,187,429 

94,494,319 

693,110 

_ 

1895-96 

98,370,167 

96,836,169 

1,533,998 

— 

does not include Outlay charged against 

1896-97 

94,129,741 

95,834,763 

— 

1,705,022 

Revenue. 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 
(Revised 
Estimate). 

96,442,004 

101,566,100 

101,801,215 

97,506,700 

4,059,400 

. 

5,359,211 



The total Surplus and Deficit was :— 

To end of 1892-93 
„ 1898-99 


Net Deficit. 


At end of 1892-93 
„ 1898-99 


Subplus. 

17,175,729 

23,462,237 


Deficit. 

19,566,577 

28,177,808 


2,390,848 

4,715,571 


J. E. O’Conoe. 
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No. 48. —Railway Revenue and Expenditure for the 24 Tears ending 1898-99. 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Expenditure 
more than 
Revenue. 

Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Expenditure 
more than 
Revenue. 


Rx. 

Rx. 

Ex. 


Rx. 

Rx. 

Ex. 

1875-76 

4,574,507 

6,133,267 

1,558,760 

1889-90 

16,605,601 

18,458.202 

1,852,601 

1876-77 

5,494,802 

6,641,009 

1,146,207 

1890-91 

17,235,978 

17,923,269 

687,291 

1877-78 

7,248,730 

7,393,880 

150,150 

1891-92 

19,938,046 

20,253,910 

315,864 

1878-79 

6 255,612 

8,331,307 

3,075,695 

1892-93 

19,077,103 

20,924,155 

1,847,052 

1879-80 

7,849,004 

8,919,482 

1,570,478 

1S93-94 

20,296,973 

21,832,476 

1,535,503 

1880-81 

9,435,336 

10,479,386 

1,044,050 

1894-95 

21,244,160 

23,592,649 

2,348,489 

1881-82 

10,385,483 

11,171,067 

285,584 

1895-96 

21,859,189 

23,479,457 

1,620,268 

1882-83 

10,973,030 

12,278,890 

1,305,860 

1896-97 

20,297,820 

22,957,801 

2,659,981 

1883- 84 

11,960,157 

12,265,069 

304,912 

1897-98 

21,260,886 

22,693,502 

1,432,616 

1884-85 

11,898,131 

12,949,882 

1,051,751 

1898-99 

22,736,400 

23,614,500 

878,100 

1885-86 

13,684,084 

14,415,797 

731,713 

(Revised 




i886-87 

14,477,759 

15,666,427 

1,188,668 

Estimate). 




1887-88 

14,533,360 

16,655,746 

2,122,386 





1888-89 

15,520,696 

17,754,088 

2,233,392 

Total - 

344,837,847 

376,785,218 

31,947,371 


J. E. O’Conoe. 


No. 49.— Table of Offences against the Coinage from 1889 to 1897. 


Yeah. 


1389 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 
1894* 

1895 

1896 

1897 


Counterfeiting 
Coins (Secs. 
231 and 232. 
I.P.C.). 


$.2 
</} Ch 
C5 **■» 

o ^ 

t-J rC 

q? bo 
§ 2 


29 

18 

23 
28 

24 
26 
27 
26 
39 


•S.'S 

s- £ 
<0 ^ 
& tf) 

I8 

z * 


U 

CD CD 

° a 
, o 


43 

28 

40 

48 

•13 

43 

55 


24 

13 

23 

S3 

29 

16 

29 


47 22 

68 47 


Making, 
buying, or 
selling In¬ 
struments for 
Counterfeiting 
Coins (Secs. 
233 and 234, 
I.P.C.). 


d ,2 
a £ 
^ o 
o " 

I- .c 

g 1 

z" 0 


i 

i 

i 

3 

1 

3 

1 

11 


0/ 

G, 

*31 

S-'g 

<u *. 

S c 
a o 

rfj 


z 


1 

2 

2 

3 

4 
8 
2 

13 


<U QJ 


S <■> 

(a 

8 2 
3 n 
Z 


Possessing 
Instruments 
or Materials 
for Counter¬ 
feiting Coins 
(Sec. 235, 
I.P.O.V 


v 5 
«3 ‘fc* 

“ o 

64-4 •*-* 

O 

—I 

<D bo 

& p 
1 2 


28 

27 

22 

21 

17 

19 

23 

47 

47 


s, 

4) 

a. 

“g r3 

.2 

3 4- 
■2 

I § 

Z “ 


43 

48 

37 

29 

21 

40 

48 

91 

80 


M rr* 

o 5 

04 4- 


Abetting 
in India the 
Counterfeiting 
of Coins 
(Sec. 236, 
I.P.C.). 


2$ ! 


fc- 

<D t0 
-O J 3 

9 g 

S’* 


19 

27 

17 

19 
9 

21 

20 

42 

43 


*-> rrt 
0) § 
04-2 


Importing 
or Exporting 
Connterfeited 
Coins (Secs. 
237 and 238, 
I.P.C.). 


3 « 

1 s 
z-° 


_ i 


z 


4, T3 


Possessing 
and Delivering 
Counterfeited 
Coin (Secs. 
239, 240, 241, 
242, and 243, 
I.P.C.). 


“ *3 


s'S 

0> 

(=H 

Z 2 




U A 


£ ^ 


2 ” 
z-“ 

I§ 

z" 


U *73 

2U 


JP 05 

a n 

5 o 


i I i 

i 

459 

•548 

294 

2 i 3 

_ 

467 

■532 

304 

2 i 5 

4 

521 

628 

356 

_ _ 

_ 

567 

676 

415 

7 i 10 

4 

490 

556 

305 

10 I 15 

13 

536 

633 

386 

2 | 2 

1 

594 

676 

421 

3 1 3 

o 

584 

690 

380 

4 i 4 

1 

707 

798 

518 

! 






Year. 

Causing Coins 
to be of different 
Weight or Com¬ 
position from 
that fixed by 

Law (Sees. 244 
246, and 247, 
I.P.C.). 

Taking Coining 

Instruments 

from a Mint 

(Sec. 245, 
I.P.C.). 

Fraudulently 
altering Appear¬ 
ance of any Coin 
(Sees. 248 and 
249,1.P.C.). 

Possessing 
and Delivering 
altered Coin 
(Secs. 250, 251, 
252, 253, and 

254, I.P.C ). 

Total. 

Number of cases 
brought to trial. 

j 

Number of per¬ 
sons tried. 

Number of per¬ 
sons convicted. 

Number of cases 
brought to trial. 

Number of per¬ 
sons tried. 

Number of per¬ 
sons convicted. 

Number of eases 
brought to trial. 

Number of per¬ 
sons tried. 

Number of per¬ 
sons convicted. 

Number of cases 
brought to trial. 

, Number of per- 
1 sons tried. 

Number of per¬ 
sons convicted. 

- 

Number of cases 
brought to trial. 

Number of per¬ 
sons tried. 

Number of per¬ 
sons convicted. 

1889 

1 

i 

• 

1 ! 

1 


55 

66 

49 

195 

213 

161 

771 

i 

918 

550 

1890 

8 

10 

7 

i 

l ! 

_ 

49 

51 

34 

195 

203 

142 

769 

880 

528 

1891 

i 

1 

1 


_ 

— 

50 

56 

42 

168 

195 

132 

792 

968 

578 

1892 

8 

10 

7 

i 

1 

_ 

46 

51 

40 

175 

190 

136 

846 

1,005 

650 

1893 

6 

13 

2 

_ 

_ 

— 

31 

45 

23 


202 

119 

746 

893 

493 

1894* 

7 

9 

3 

_ 

_ 

— 

47 

58 

40 


187 

121 

812 

990 

601 

1895 

5 

6 

3 

_ 


_ 

46 

57 

39 


187 

124 

858 

1,039 

644 

1896 

4 

4 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

46 

55 

29 

164 

180 

112 

875 

1,072 

589 

1897 

2 

3 

2 


— 


76 

86 

62 

215 

243 

172 

1,101 

1,295 

852 


* The figures for 1894 and the three following years include figures for the Native States, which were received for the first time 
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No. 50.— Imports and Exports of Government of India Rupees into and from British India by Sea from and to 
Foreisn Countries since October 1893 (including Government transactions). 


Mon nr. 


1893 

-94. 



1894 

-95. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Quantity. 

Y iiltie. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

! Quantity. 

Value. 


Oz. 

Rs. 

Oz 

Rs. 

Oz. 

Rs. 

Oz. 

Rs. 

April 

* 

* 

* 

* 

277,543 

7,40,119 

529,924 

14,13,132 

May - 

* 

* 

* 

* 

235,666 

6,28,449 

473,246 

12,61,990 

June 

* 

* 

* 

* 

196,427 

5,23,812 

699,937 

18,66,500 

July - 

* 

* 

* 

* 

271,407 

7,23,754 

631,867 

16,84,980 

August ... 

501,036 

13,35,085 

* 

* 

269,647 

7,19,058 

759,731 

20,25,950 

September - 

283,564 

7,55,480 

* 

* 

205,834 

5,48,894 

131,418 

3,50,450 

October - 

301,426 

8,03,777 

883,611 

23,56,300 

221,361 

5,90.295 

744,075 

19,84,200 

November ... 

219,377 

5,84,474 

77,055 

2,05,477 

202,179 

5,39,147 

258,506 

6,89,350 

December - 

403,404 

10,75,743 

103,574 

2,76,19!) 

270,957 

7,22,552 

233,887 

6,23,700 

January - - 

504,097 

13,44,264 

87,037 

2,32,100 

301,004 

8,02,679 

186,637 

4,97,700 

February - 

498,430 

13,29.153 

273,300 

7,28,800 

224,001 

5,97,336 

137,175 

3,65,800 

March - 

459,728 

12,25,943 

205,827 

5,42,825 

461,410 

12,30,427 

350,198 

9,33,862 

Total 

3,171,662 

84,53,919 

1,630,404 

43,41,701 

3.137,436 

83,66,522 

5,136,601 

1,36,97,614 





1895 

-96. 



1896-97. 


Month. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 



Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

April 

May ... 
June 


Oz. 

236,587 

Rs. 

6,30,902 

Oz. 

466,613 

Rs. 

12,44,300 

Oz. 

169,362 

Rs. 

4,51,636 

Oz. 

483,338 

Rs. 

12,88,900 


343,782 

9,16,753 

30,225 

80,600 

209,137 

5,49,953 

353,062 

9,41,500 


105,654 

2,81,743 

534,525 

14,25,400 

152,126 

4,05,668 

966,44-9 

25,77,200 

Julv - 

_ 

176,592 

4,70,912 

602,181 

13,39,150 

181,369 

4,83,651 

1,201,239 

32,03,308 

August 

September 

_ 

348,580 

9,29,546 

740,043 

19,73,450 

194,349 

5,18.267 

922,033 

24,58,758 


72,436 

1,93,165 

801,987 

21,38,500 

161,717 

4,31,243 

648,769 

17,30,053 

October - 

_ 

197,788 

5,27,434 

332,250 

• 8,86,000 

225,238 

6,00,637 

745,444 

19,87,853 

November 

_ 

138,378 

3,69,013 

267,750 

7,14,000 

214,517 

5,72,048 

394,566 

10,52,175 

December - 

_ 

. 140,651 

3,74,807 

99,037 

2,64,100 

324,675 

8,65,805 

77,662 

2,07,100 

January 

_ 

259,869 

6,92,985 

245,625 

6,55,000 

879,549 

23,45,470 

8,124 

21,663 

February - 
March - 


335,013 

433,264 

8,93,373 

11,55,373 

12,375 

33,000 

2,05,000 

474,915 

12,66,419 

120,637 

3,21,700 

- 

76J375 

641,470 

17,10,590 

133,500 

3,56,000 

Total 


2,788,494 

74,36,006 

4,109,436 

1,09,58,500 

3,828,424 

1,02,01,387 

0,054,823 

1,61,46,210 




1897 

-98. 


1898-99. 

Month. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports.’ 

Exports. 


Quantity, j 

Value. 

1 

j Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

April - 

May - 
June 

July - 
August - 

September - - . 

October - 
November - 

December 

January - 

February - 

March - - - 

Oz. 

372,148 

355,289 

408,860 

323,092 

240,654 

202,341 

464,677 

305,128 

205,416 

562,092 

554,851 

148,517 

Rs. 

9,92,400 

9,47,440 

10,90,299 

8,61,582 

6,41,743 

5,39,578 

12,39,149 

8,13,687 

5,47,789 

14,98,927 

14,79,615 

3,96,054 

Oz. 

1,231,875 

630,000 

316,312 

693,463 

652,881 

123,690 

681,131 

490,650 

166,424 

57,600 

423,799 

299,617 

Rs. 

32,85,000 

16,80,000 

8,43,500 

18,49,256 

17,41,015 

3,29,842 

18,16,350 

13,98,400 

4,43,800 

1,53,600 

11,30,131 

7,98,980 

Oz. 

200,508 

217,639 

350,049 

220,630 

95,310 

99,995 

64,698 

76,381 

64,863 

120,585 

Rs. 

5,34,362 

5,80,739 

9,32,057 

5,88,352 

2,53,763 

2,66,306 

1,72,528 

2,03,222 

1,72,968 

3,21,569 

Oz. 

760,368 

368,594 

914,945 

631,223 

982,347 

381.712 

729,749 

603,637 

1,141,312 

184,875 

Rs. 

20,27,650 

9,66,250 

24,26,520 

16,83,270 

26,19,530 

10,17,900 

19,46,000 

16,09,700 
30,43,500 
4,93,000 

Total - - j 

4,143,067 

1,10,48,263 

5,767,448 

1,53,79,874 






* Figures not available. 
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No, 51.—Total Value of the Exports of Merchandise (Indian) from India, and Rate of Exchange, from 
_ 1876-77 to 1898-99. 


Year. 

Value. 

Increase (+) 
or Decrease 
(—) percent. 

Exchange. 

Increase (+) 
or Decrease 
(—) per cent . 

Year. 

Value. 

Increase ( + ) 
or Decrease 
( —) per cent. 

Exchange. 

Increase (+) 
or Decrease 
(—) per cent. 

1876-77 

lix. 

58,930,069 

__ 

s. d. 

I 8*49 

_ 

1888-89 

Rx. 

92,642,735 

+ 7-2 

s. d. 

1 4-38 

- 3-08 

1877-78 

63,143,533 

+ 7-1 

1 8-79 

+ 1-4 

1889-90 

99,101,055 

+ 7*0 

1 4-56 

+ 1*09 

1878-79* 

58,707,928 

- 7-0 

1 7-79 

- 4-8 

1890-91 

95,902,193 

- 3*2 

1 6-09 

+ 9-2 

1879-80 

64,950,833 

+ 10-6 

1 7-96 

+ 0-8 

1891-92 

103,550,831 

+ 7-9 

1 4-76 

- 7*9 

1880-81 

71,974,068 

+ 10-8 

1 7-95 

- 0-04 

1892-93 

101,945,707 

- 1-5 

1 2-98 

— 10*6 

1381-82 

79,255,243 

+ 10-1 

1 7-89 

- 0-3 

1893-94 

102,015,615 

+ 0-07 

1 2'54 

- 2*9 

1882-83 

80,698,155 

+ 1-7 

1 7-52 

- 1-9 

1894-95 

103,757,585 

+ 1-7 

1 11 

- 9*9 

1883-84 

85,085,720 

+ 5-5 

l 7-51 

+ 0-1 

1895-96 

109,545,624 

+ 5-6 

1 1-64 

+ 4-1 

1884-85 

80,313,208 

— 5*6 

1 7-31 

- 1*1 

1896-97* 

99,880,660 

- 8-8 

1 2-45 

+ 5-9 

1885-86 

80,734,731 

+ 0-5 

1 6-25 

- 5-5 

1897-98* 

93,786,101 

- 6-1 

1 3-40 

+ 6’5 

1886-87 

84,908,994 

+ 5-2 

1 5-44 

- 4-4 

1898-99 

109,351,733 

+ 16-6 

1 3*98 

_ 

+ 3-8 

1887-88 

86,370,022 

+ 1'7 

1 4-90 

- 3-0 





* Famine years. J. E. 0’OoNOR." 


No. 52.— Table showing the Fluctuations in the Exchange Value of the Rupee and in the Quantities 

Q-n.-ur-o A nminr uc ^1* Tn . tx,-, ~ AA/1 * -C. __ .. _7.l1 i . ...... ; • / • \ irxnr-- n ^ rvrv 



Exchange. 

Wheat. 

Rice. 

Cotton. 

Seeds. 

Indigo. 

| J ute. 

i 

| Cotton yarn. 

Tea. 

j Jute Sacks. 


Pence. 

Gwt, 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Lb*. 



1885-86 

18*3 

21.060 

27,814 

4,190 

17,280 

132 

7,782 

78,212 

68,784 

63,760 

IS33-87 

17*4 

22,263 

26,460 

5,433 

15,866 

138 

8,307 

91,804 

78,703 

64,570 

1887-88 

16*9 

13,538 

28,149 

5,375 

16,060 

140 

9,643 

113,451 

87,514 

74,368 

1888-89 

16*4 

17,610 

22,768 

5,331 

15,570 

142 

10,553 

128,907 

97,011 

99,791 

1889-90 

16*5 

13,799 

26,774 

6,320 

15,795 

157 

10,256 

141,950 

103,760 

97,416 

1890-91 

18 

14,320 

34,474 

5,914 

14.799 

118 

11,986 

169,275 

107,015 

98,749 

]391-92 

16*8 

30,303 

32,740 

4,425 

19,164 

125 

8,532 

161,253 

120,149 

106'251 

] 392-93 

15 

14,973 

27,895 

4,739 

16,509 

327 

10,537 

189,175 

114,722 

123,975 

J 898-94 

14*5 

12,156 

24.020 

4,739 

24,229 

131 

8,690 

134,066 

126,332 

131,267 

1894-95 

13*1 

6,887 

33,722 

3,385 

20,887 

166 

12,977 

158,854 

L29.099 


1895-96 

13 “6 

10,003 

34,636 

5,248 

13,672 

187 

12,267 

184,362 

137,710 

168,247 

1896-97 

14*4 

1,910 

27,820 

5,216 

11,398 

170 

11,464 

195,996 , 

148,908 

165,946 

1897-98 

15*4 

2,393 

26.272 

3,722 

12,552 

134 

15,023 

199,719 

151,452 

197,620 

1898-99 

16 

19,524 

37,393 

5,411 

19,280 

135 

9,864 

219,624 

157,471 

180,806 

1885-86 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1886-87 

95 

105 

95 

130 

92 

104 

107 

117 

114 

101 

1887-88 

92 

6i 

101 

128 

93 

105 

124 

145 

127 

116 

1888-89 

90 

83 

82 

127 

90 

107 

135 

164 

141 

156 

1889-90 

90 

65 

96 

151 

91 

118 

132 

181 

150 

153 

1890-91 

98 

68 

123 

141 

85 

90 

154 

216 

155 

155 

1891-92 

93 

144 

118 

105 

111 

94 

109 

206 

174 

167 

1892-93 

82 

71 

98 

114 

95 

95 

135 

241) 

166 

194 

1898-94 

79 

58 

86 

114 

141) 

99 

113 

171 

180 

206 

1894-95 

71 

32 

121 

81 

121 

125 

187 

203 

184 

225 

1895-96 

74 

47 

124 

125 

79 

141 

157 

235 

200 

264 

1896-97 

78 

9 

100 

124 

66 

128 

147 

250 

216 

260 

1897-9S 

84 

11 

94 

90 

72 

101 

193 

255 

220 

310 

1S98-99 

87 

93 

134 

129 

112 

102 

127 

281 

229 

284 


J. E. O’Conor. 

No. 53.—Revenue fin Millions of Rx.) from each Source of Taxation in India. 


Year. 


Land 

Revenue. 

Salt. 

Opium. 

Excise. 

Stamps. 

Customs. 

Provincial 

Rates. 

Assessed 

Taxes. 

Regis¬ 

tration. 

1885-8G - 

_ 

22-592 

6-31 

8-94 

4-15 

3-66 

1-20 

2-96 

0-50 

0-31 

1836-87 

- 

23-055 

6-66 

8-94 

4-37 

3-75 

1-25 

2-99 

1-35 

0-30 

1887-88 - 

- 

23-189 

6-67 

8-51 

4-53 

3-87 

1-35 

3-03 

1-43 

0-31 

1888-89 

- 

23-016 

7-67 

8-56 

4-70 

3-93 

1-33 

3-05 

1-52 

0-33 

1889-90 - 

- 

23-981 

8-19 

8-58 

4-89 

4-09 

1-51 

3-41 

1-59 

0-35 

1890-91 

- 

24-045 

8-52 

7-88 

4-95 

4-07 

1-74 

3-49 

1-62 

0-36 

1891-92 - 

- ' 

23-966 

8-63 

8-01 

6-12 

4-26 

1 -70 

3-50 

1-65 

0-40 

1892-93 

- 

24-905 

S * 65 

7-99 

5-24 

4-45 

1-62 

3-71 

1-68 

0-43 

1893-94 - 

- 

25-589 

8-23 

6-62 

5-39 

4-51 

1-68 

3-51 

1-74 

0-41 

1894-95 

- 

25-408 

8-66 

7-32 

5-53 

4-62 

3-85 

3-54 

1-81 

0-42 

1895-96 - 

- 

26-200 

8-86 

712 

5-72 

4-73 

5-02 

3-71 

1-83 

0-42 

1896-97 

- 

23-974 

8-42 

6-41 

5-61 

4-78 

4-49 

3-53 

1-87 

0-46 

1897-98 - 

- 

25-684 

8-59 

5-18 

5-49 

4-84 

4-64 

3-72 

1-89 

0-49 

1898-99 

(Revised Estimate). 

27-679 

9-05 

5-68 

5*73 

4-84 

4-90 

3-95 

1-113 

0-45 

1899-1900 - 
(Budget Estimate). 

27-642 

8-76 

6-00 

5*78 

4-89 

4-65 

3-95 

1-95 

0-46 


Note —The following additional taxation has been imposed 
since 1884, the approximate amounts of gross revenue realisable 


from each source being sho .vn against each: — 

Rx. 

I. Income Tax (including that in Burma) - 1,800,000 

II. Duty on Petroleum - 155,000 

III. Enhancement of Duty on Salt - - 1,600,000 

IV. Increase of Duty on Imported Spirits - - 100,000 

V. General Import Duties (including additional 

Duty on Petroleum and Duty on Silver) - 1,600,000 

VI. Import Duty on Cottons - - - 900,000 

VH. Increase of Kohat Salt Duty - - - 50,000 

VIII. Re-imposition of the Patwari Cess in the 

North-Western Provinces - - 200,000 


Total. 6,405,000 

(1.) The income tax was imposed in 1886, replacing a 
provincial license tax, which yielded in the last year of its 
operation about a third of the yield of the income tax in the 
first year of its operation. 

( 2.) A duty was imposed in 1388 on imported petroleum, 
aud the duty was doubled in 1894 ; non-illuminating petroleum, 
which had always been exempt, being also taxed at 5 per cent, 
in that year. 


(3.) The salt duty was raised in 1888 in India from Rs.2 to 
Rs. 2j, and in Burma from 3 annas to 1 rupee, per maund. 

(4.) The rates of duty on imported spirit were raised in 
1890. 

(5.) An import duty of 6 annas per maund was levied on 
salted fish in 1893. 

(6.) The import duties generally were abolished in 1882, 
only arms and ammunition, liquors, opium, and salt being 
retained on the list of dutiable imports. As stated above (4), 
the duty on spirit was raised in 1890, and in 1894 the whole of 
the customs duties taken off in 1882 were re-imposed, with 
the addition of a duty on silver. 

(7.) The excise duties on spirit were raised when the duty 
on imported spirit was increased, and in every province 
additions have been made to the rates from time to time since. 
An excise duty has also been imposed on malt liquor. 

(8.) The Patwari Cess in the North-Western Provinces was 
repealed in 1882, but was re-imposed in 1888. 

(9.) No remissions or reductions of taxation can be noted 
as a set oil against the taxation which has been imposed since 
1886. The additional taxation would not have been necessary 
but for the fall in exchange. 


J. E, O’Conob, 



